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INTRODUCTION 



lation of the United States is aging, that there are 
growing numbers of part-time students at the post- 
secondary level, and that the ..eed for continuing edu-. 
cal Dn intensifies as the pac« of change in our society 
accelerates. Nevertheless, these things are true. Aho 
true is the fact that traditional patterns of college at- 
tendance ^re itot always appropriate for adults in a so- 
ciety that provides information freely to its inhabitants 
from many different sources but, at the same time, re- 
quires an increasing amount of certification for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge to be recognized. 

The social response to these facts has been a growth 
in systems of Open Learning— -an exciting and exhib- 
rating, if slightly scary, field. Most simply defined, 
Open-Learning systems are nontradittonal systems of 
education that attempt to reach new students in new 
ways and without many of the requirements that have 
heretofore characterized higher education. I^rticipa- 
tion in an Open-Learning system is not limited by age 
or previous education and Open-Learning systems in- 
clude a wide variety of programs that diverge to a 
greater or lesser extent from traditional education 
models. Many are assisted by the use of recently devel- 
oped technologies for communication and information 
<itssemination. 

^ Telecourses — courses delivered in pa>1 by broadcast 
television or other forms of telecommunication— are an 
example of the use of technology in an Open-Leamtng 
system. The content of the materials delivc. 1 to stu- 
dents through telecourses often parallels that of on- 
campus courses, but the use of a nontraditional deliv- 
ery system has wrought changes in the ways in which 
thdt content is presented^ the iypes of students who 
now have access to it, and the organizations that pre- 
pare and deliver it. 

The icKreasing use of telecourses by colleges and 
universities across the United States has also created a 
new set of relationships between public television sta- 
tions and institutions of p«t-secondary education. By 
and large these relationships have been mutually bene- 
ficial but, as with the introduction of any novel system, 
a need exists in some areas to clarify roles and provide 
information to new participants on both sides. This 
need was behind the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 



ing's decision to fund the Station-College Executive 
Project in Adult Learning (SCEPAL) in 1978. 

College tevef credit courses are opV one aspect of the 
^many possible uses of television in -st-secondary for- 
mal and nonformal education but they provide an ex- 
^ celtent starting point for wider exploration. Telecourses 
can be clearly identified. They have an institutional 
base in both colleges and stations, and there is a well- 
defined relationship between the **user"— the learner— 
of telecourses and the institutions that are res^nsible 
for them. Because of this base and that ccHisequent re- 
lationship, a certain amount of data exists .oh t^e- 
courses, although before this project much of it had 
neither been assembled nor examined critically. 

These considerations formed a context and a ra- 
tionale for th^ specific goal of the SCEPAL project:^ 
. . to aid station executives and (ibllegc/ university ad- 
ministrators to make effective decisions about the use 
and implementation of television courses" (SCEPAL, 
197S). To achieve this goal, the project contracted to 
develop materials and to conduct a number of regional 
Executive Development Seminars for teams from edu- 
cational institutions and local public television stations 
during the summer of 1979. The materials would then 
be revised and incorporated in a "stand-alone** package 
that could be used by other interested individuals and 
organizations. Preparatory to developing materials for 
the seminars, the project was to review the existing lit- 
erature about telecourses and, synthesizing it with in- 
terviews, to prepare a narrative document outlining the 
current state of the art. This paper is that document. U 
is based on a review of existing literature about tele- 
courses and interviews with over fifty^individuals at 
twelve television stations, twenty-two two- and four- 
year colleges and universities, and a number of other 
Organizations including publishers and commercial 
producers of educational materials for television. (A 
list of persons interviewed together with a longer de- 
scription of the data base is included in Appendix A; 
most documents reviewed are included in the bibliogra- 
phy.) For most of the interviews, a structured interview 
was used. Copies of the interview forms arc also found 
in Appendix A. 

This document is one of several products prepared 
for SCEPAL Executive Development Seminars, Other 
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Seminar materials include an Executive Summary of 
the document* a workshop guidebook, and a booklet on 
the administration of telccour&es. In a second phase of 
the project (1979-80) the entire set (£ documents will 
be distributed to all public television licensees in the 



United States and to participants in a series of semi- 
nars offered in conjunction with the Public Telecom- 
jnunications Institute of the National Association of 
Educational Broaclcasters. 
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IL 

TELECOURSES: 
DEFINITION AND SCOPE 



• "Tdecourse" is defined as '*an integrated learning system that 
employs television' and V^ous priht materials . . . specifically ^ 
designed to involve a variety of I^^min^ strategies to forge a 
complete education unit availableHo the student in the convenience 
of his own home,*' 

• In telecourses, the television programs are usually supported by a 
print package which Contains three components: (p textbook* (2) 
study guide, (3) book of readings. 

• Telecourses have been categorized as **courses for television'' and 
"coufses from television" (or ^*wrap-around'* courses)* 
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College credit courses using televlstonr have ex- 
isted for many years; "lelecourses"' have not. Tradi- 
tional television courses have presented a lecturer, 
supported by a blackboard, artifacts and, perhaps, 
slides. The teachers ol^such ''television courses" essen- 
tially brought their classroom to the television studio. 
They delivered a taHc and supported it, by 'and large, 
with reading jissignmerts in their favorite t&tts. 

A telecourse, on the other hand, use$ television in a 
different way and for different purposes* The television 
component is intended to take the student out of, 
iathcr than in to, the classroom, and (he support mate- 
rials play an enhanced role. IVtore specifically, a tele- 
course is 

... an integrated learning system that employs television 
and various print maienals. This system is specifically de- 
signed to involve a varieiy of learning Strategies to forge a 
complete education untt available to the student in the 
Convenience of his own^home {\x) is not a correspondence , 
Course with pictures* nor is it a televised lecture with sup- 
plementary readings, ft is an examination and presenta- 
tion of a body of knowledge and infoftnation through the 
use of sight* sound, color. 'movement* and print in a man- 
ner designed to stimulate* motivate* clarify* "^nd qdantify 
A telccourse is designed to take maximum advantage of 
the strengths of each component to lead the student 
through a "success-oriented" experiendc, (Gripp, 1977) 

The emergence^ telecourses is a natural^putgrowth 
of increasing sophistication in the use of television and 
in instructional design. Their origins came at two 
points in the early 1970s: with the design of As Man 
Behaves at poast Community College District and 
Xfan "^nd His Environment at IVflami-Dadc Commu- 
nity College District in 1972; and with the first broad- 



cast of The Ascent of Man in 1974. These develop- 
ments changed the face of instructional telcvisioii at 
the post-secondary le^fel. 

OnCe video techniques in 1TV courses had t^cn refined" 
and brought up to commercial standards* andonce it be- 
came evident that audiences were both entertained apd 
instructed by "Civilization** and the "Ascent of Man*"* 
the total design of the course presented on television was 
systematized. With the disappearance* or the reduced vis* 
tbility* of a teacher who is firmly in charge* the essential 
functions of summarizing. Synthesizing* and prescribing 
for the student were transferrer] ft) packages of supportive 
materials" (Zigerell, 1979) . 

Technicaily speaking, such courses can either be 
broadcast or delivered 'through closed circutt/non* 
broadcast systems* For the purposes of this project, 
however, we have confined ourselves primarily to a con- 
sideration of broadcast courses for college credit ^M^ 
also made a decision to^dcal only with course$» that 
have been used by more.than one institution. 

TELECOURSE COMPONENTS 
ll^e television programs arc, for a student, the focal 
point of the telecoursc. Ideally, they use the medium to 
its fullest capacity* provtding illustrations of processes 
and places, engaging a st\idcnt*s attention, and speak* 
ing to the^affectivc domain. Educationally, there are 
few reasons to standardize the numbers and lengttis of 
such programs* but be<^usc of administrative and fi- 
nancial considerations' they tend to be aJtout fifteen 



t S^me stateit require a minimum number of hours of iclevijtcd 
instructions for FTB or ADA cukulation. siatiotu llnd ii easier to 
program for definite ijmc5 each vtr«cV over a period r*ither than at 
odd intcrvafs 
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[touts in total length, either in a/ormat of thirty pr<> 
grams, each thirty minutes loi^g, or m a thirteen- to 

' fiftecA^unit scries of one-hour programs, ^ 

The television program is supportedT^for tlj^ student, 
by a print package (see Table I), This contains two and 

' sometimes three elements: 

Text 

In most tejccourses the te^ct has been an existing book, 
either adapted from a trade book created to accom- 
pany a television series or existing independently of the 
programs. 

Study Guide 

The study guide is a key element for the student and 
performs many of the functions normally assigned to a 
classroom teacher. It provides the student with instruc- 
tional or specific teaming objectives for the course and 
for each unit. It describes the assignments for each 
uritt. It includes self-study questions so the student can 
assess^his or her mastery of the material It may also 
contain such features as a narrative section for each 
unit that integrates the television and text and/or adds 
to them, summaries of the programs, a glossar)^ or 
other teaming aids. 

Readings 

Some, but not alL courses include a book of readings to 
present alternative views to that of the text author, to 
extend certain concepts, and to provide the student 
with a range of intelleaual exploration not available in 
the other, more closely integrated components of a 
course. Its existence is predicated on the assumption 
that although it may be difficult for the home-based 
television student to visit a librar>; that student should 
not be denied the kinds of resources available to an on- 
campus student. 

Taken together, these elements can provide ihe stu- 
dent access to a successful ^earning experience withoiu 
his or her having any contact with an educational in- 
' stittition. Because of this interested viewers could, the- 
oretically; purchase a package of books, follow the 
assignments, and watch the television programs in 
order to learn about a subject without registering^, pay- 
ing fees, or taking exaninattons. In practice although 
this does happen (weihinki for we have no certain 
measures), it probably on a very small scale, 

' Needed R^earch: Telecourxex are a Uarning system 
that is easily availaUe to a wide audience. How many 
ftonenrotted vietverx purchase books, follow the assign- 
metttSf and watch the programs^ If very few. why mt 
more? Wilt^answers to these questions give us insights 
into motivation for going to college? 



An institution that offers a tclecourse is usually 
(again, not always) the recipient of additional, non-^ 
broadcast materials for its own use, A typical support 
package (often called an Academic and' Administrative 
Support or AAS F^dcage) contains procedures for im- 
plementing telecourses, suggestions for fa'culty roles 
and for teaching strategies, test banks and publicity/ 
promotional materials with suggestions for student re- 
^ cruitmenji, (Excerpts from such a package are included 
in Appendix C) 

Combining the resources of this Academic and Ad- 
mpistrative Support P^ck^ge with the expertise of its 
staff and faculty, an ins^f uti^n offers a telecourse to its 
own students, using its own credit, charging its own 
fee* and determining its own requirements for comple- 
tion. Local adaptations have enabled user institutions 
to take -advantage of natiojially produced resources 
without the necessity of conforming to a single national 
standard of perfcrmance orapproach to education, 

TYPES OF TELECOURSES 
The courses with which we shall deal can be defined by 
their audience (cf Section IV) but may also be ap^ 
preached through another set of criteria: whethf the 
* programs h^ve been explicitly created for instruction, 
^M^ have labeled telecourses in which programs have 
been made for instruction ''courses for television," 
These telecourses have a wide range in production 
quality, are nomially tied to ''standard'' Subjects (e,g,, 
English I, American Government, Biology) and arc 
usually syndicated. This means that the user institution 
arranges for their purchase, rental, or teasd and broad- 

Table I, Telecourse Mat^ls 



User 


Material 


Where/Haw Acquired 


Insiitution 


Programs 


Leased/ purchased or 
used in wrap-around 
fashion when 
broadeastby PBS/ 
local station 




Academic and 
Administrative 
Support Package/ 
Ad mints tra tor's Guide 


P urcha s ed / received 
from telecourse 
developen 


Students: 


Programs 


Received on home 
tele VIS ton sel 




Text 

Study Guide 
(Readings) 


Purchased from 
books 10 re or received 
from local institution 
upon regis Ira lion 




(Additional materials 
from local insiiiution) 
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cast time. There are, at present a large number of in- 
3tituti<^ producii^ telecourses for use in the United 
States, including colleges in collaboration with telcvi* 
sion stations and private enterprise. 

Courses from television, or **wrap-around" tcle^ 
courses are those in which the {»x^ms have be^ pro* 
duced iot general audience viewing but whose content 
and academic quality atso render them suitable for eJ- 
ucation4l use. In courses such as these^rAe AsceM of 
Mart, The Shakespeare Plays, and /toof^programs 
are aired nationally by the Public Broadi^ting Service 



or a commercial network. Users of the telecoursc, 
therefore* arc not responsible for arranging the broad- 
cast, but neither do they h^vc a great deal of control 
over the time that it will be available. 

Generall]^ wrap-around courses are aired in ^'prime- 
time** (between eight and eleven on a week day eve- 
ning) and courses for television in 'Tringe^timc** (early 
morning, tate afternoon^ late evening, and weekends) 

Other difTerences between the two» as well as distinc- . 
tions among other kinds of telecourscs* will emerge in 
lafer sections of the paper. 
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* Collegcs/univershies have offered telecourses through a variety of 
admintstrative structures: as part of ihe regular college curriculum, 
as part of an Evening College or Continuing Education division^ and 
on a noncredit basis. 

^ More than 1800 of the nation*s 2993 colleges and universities use 
broadcast and nonbroadcast television for instruction. In 1978-79^ 
735 colleges/universities offered more than 2300 courses over 
te*evtsbn, enrolling 500,000 students in those courses, 

* Most (89%) public television stations report that they broadcast 
series suitable for credit and/or noncredit courses. 



elecoursesare handled in a variety of ways by the 
colleges that offer them. With some exceptions, they 
are most likely to be a part of a regular educational 
program in community and junior colleges^ and to be 
located in a Continuing Education or Extension divi- 
sion in four-year instituJons, The following list illus- 
trates the range of importance telecourses can hold for 
different organizations, 

1 Telecourses as part of a ^'College IVithout Walls" 
or an Open- Learning Division In this model telecourses 
constitute an important, if sometimes small, part of the 
regular curriculum and are administered by .the divi- 
sion or collr'*'' rather than an academic department. 
They are treated, in terms of the student^s record and 
transferabilityt like other courses. Students can be en- 
rolled either part or full time (c.£„ Coastline Commu- 
nity College, Miami-Dade Community College), 

2, Telecoursei offered as a part of the regular col- 
lege curtipilum^ Here, as above, telecourses are like 
other courses as far as student records and trans* 
ferability are concerned, but they are most likely to be 
(a) administered by a district-wide offic and offered 
through individual college departments (e.g,, Dallas 
County Community College District. TV College in 
the San Diego Community College District) or (b) a 
minot alternative part of the college curriculum with 
eac^ one administered through the appropria aca* 
demtc department (e,g., Jackson State University Eliz- 
abetMown Community College), 

3. felecourses as part of an Evening College or Con- 
tinuing Education division and offered for reg^ihr col- 
lege Credit. The operative milieu is no longer that of the 



whole coIlegCv but that of a section; within the secian 
telecourses niay conslitu:c more or Ic2>s important 
part, St'q^dents arc more often part-time. The courses 
arb for regular credit and may be applied toward a de- 
greed but may not always be accepted as departmental 
rcqui^ments (e.g,» Eastern Kentucky University). 

4. Telecourses as part of an Extension or Continuing 
Education <^vision and offered for Extension or Con- 
tinuing\ Education credit. In this case, the credit is 
proi>aUy not ^ansferable to a regular degree program 
within 4hat institution, but may be applicable in other 
areas sucli as:'^ obtaining certain types of teaching cre- 
dentials or advancement within a professional situation 
(e«g„ Seattle F^cific University University of Califor- 
nia at San Diego), 

5, Telecourses as a part of a Continuing Education 
or Extension division for noncredit. This does not occur 
with great frequency because it decreases student in- 
centive to enroll When it does occur, it is most often 
with self-improvement or skills classes such as freehand 
sketching or home gardening, 

A television station normally treats a telecourse in 
one of two ways, and the difference in treatment is lim^ 
itcd to a small area of operations — that of adoption. In 
either ntode, the amount of time and attention given 
the educational aspect of the station's obligations de- 
pends on the individual station rather than the type of 
program. The technical aspects usually do not vary. 
{I)ln the Telecourse as telecourse mode, the tele- 
course programs are viewed as components of an edu- 
cational system. Aesthetic quality is important but 
may be sacrificed to educational merit (courses for 
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television). (2) Teierourse as other consists of series 
that would be ai;red regardless of local educational in« 
terest (wrap-around courses), 

Kenneth Bouldmg's concept of "image" (Boulding, 
1956) is useful in conceptualizing the dif|[ering roles of 
telecourses within educational institution^^^aficl televU 
sion stations. The ''psychic space'' tl occupy in the 
world of an administrator or faculty member will de- 
termine the amount of time, attention, and, ultimately, 
resources they are ^ivea Divergent mental images of 
the telecourse may be a source of friction among indi- 
viduals in different roles unloES the discrepancy is rec^ 
ognized and acknowledged. 

Generally, the Initiation of a telecourse requires con- 
siderable effort from at least one individual in an edu- 
cational instttutioa Telecourses are a deviation from a 
normal pattern. Usually their use must be approved by 
various committees, A paiu:.T' outcome is that there is 
normally at least one person in a college for whom tele- 
^.DUrscs have a magnified image or importance because 
lie or she has been their advocate. 

The image of tclecourses in the world of the televi- 
sion station, on the other hand, is generally reduced, 
Bioadcasting telecourse programs is not a 'Venture'' 
for a station in the sense that offering a telecourse is for 
many educational Institutions, Moreover, stations per- 
ceive themselves as serving a variety of community 
needs of which education is but one, and in almost all 
cases the individual responsible for education at a sta- 
tion gives more attention to Kindergarten through 
Grade 12 than he or she gives to post-secondary 
education, 

^ do not know exact numbers of colleges and uni- 
versities offenng tclecourses or educational programs 
using telecommunications, but a number of studies 
have begun to provide some answers. One, ^conducted 
by the American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges (AACJC) and the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting (CPB), has found/that 74 percent 
of responding two-year institutions in the United States 
use television m some education-related function. Of 
that 74 percent, 48 percent use television for olT« 
campus instruction (Dirr, Krcssel, and Pcd^ne, 1979), 
In another study (Howard and Froke, 1979), the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges (NASULGC) found that almost all ^t^ 
members {95 percent) and those of the American As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU) 
(92,7 percent) "provided telecommunication facilities; 
(or instructional media services for faculty anc* staflT,'* 
Most ofthc institutions also used their telecommunica- 
tion facilities to provide some instruction for the adult 
public— 86,8 percent of NASULGC members and 
83.5 percent of AASCU members, A fair number '^in* 



d[cated that the instruction ts used as part of an open 
learning and/or external degree program o(fcred by 
the institution" (NASULGC: 33,9 percent; AASCU: 
22.6 percent). The report went on to say that '*instruc- 
tional materials, including televised courses that arc 
produced by outside agencies or institutions, were re- 
ported to be widely used by the members of both in- 
stitutions" (NASULGC:^86 8 percent; AASCU: 83,3 
percent). In another approach, major college telecourse 
distributors estimate they have reached 600 educa- 
tional mstttutions and Media Five, a commercial orga- 
nization in Los Angeles, sells continuing education 
courses for teachers to over 100 colleges,^ln a study 
nearing completion as this report is being published, 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting and the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics found that 1824 
of the nation's 2993 colleges and universities used tele- 
vision for instruction in 1978-79 and 735 colleges and 
universities o(fered more than 2300 courses over televi- 
sion in that year, generating approximately ^/i million 
enrollments (Dirr and Pedone, 1979), These figures, 
however include on-campus as well as o(f-campus use 
of television, 

A Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) sur- 
vey (CPB, 1978) of PBS licensees in the base year 
197*^-76 found that of the 156 stations responding 
(total licensees = 158), 56 percent carried in-service 
courses, 70.5 percent carried post-secondary formal 
courses, and 80,1 percent catried post-secondary infor- 
mal courses,^ Additionally, n any commercial stations 
carry tclecourses. In the past the CBS Network has es- 
timated that 80-85 percent of its affiliates carried S«n- 
rise Semester, but we have not been able to determine 
whether there is similar data for current programming. 

Needed Research, How many siatiom carry what 
kinds of educational programs'^ Ar^ there correlations 
between station characteristics and educational pro- 
granming? 

The support of top administrators is important for 
the success of tclecourses in both stations and colleges. 
The nature of this support, who gives it, and the degree 
of actual involvement, however, may vary. 

The consensus of our respondents was that key ad- 
ministrators were as follows: Presidents of two-ycar 
colleger and smaller four-year colleger; the Academic 
Dean of large four-year institutions in which tcle- 
courses iverc a part of the regular curriculum; the 
Dean of vJontinuing Education or Extension divisions 
of large four-year institutions that placed tclecourses in 
those arca,'>^ the general manager or director of pro^ 



2 X\\tu , be some tjvcrbp umunij; these s;.itcgOTiCS 
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gramming of television stations. Gear lines were not 
drawn about the conditions that governed the latter In 
stations and colleges^ top administratois were more apt 
to be directly involved with lelccourscs if the institu- 
tions were small 

In each institution, the key administrator normally 
had a common set of concerns. We compiled the foilow- 
ing list for college presidents; many of the questions 
could c&'sily be adapted to fit the m 3 of station 
managers. 

IF I WERE A COLLEGE PRESIDENT . . . 
WHAT WOULD I WANT TO KNOW ABOUT 
TELECOURSES? 

1. Why should my college boiher ivf/A telecourses? 
They can reach out to a new type or" student. They 
will provide new nwans of access to Anon from 
the community. They may provide you with a means 
to enhance and extend your image in the commu- 
nity. They can enhance and enrich existing 
curriculum. 

2. Wilt telecourses constitute a financial or admin- 
istrative drain on my institution? 

Anything new or different is demanding^ but tele- 
course operations can be affordable. Telecourses 
should pay their own costs or provide added income 
if your telecourse operations people are aware of 
various types of costs and if they take the trouble to 
learn and arrange for administration. 

3. Will telecourses lower the quality/hurt the image 
<^ the kind (4 education currently m^ailable at my 
college or university? 

Like any other kind of ^xlucational material* there 
are good and bad telecourses. Most of those based 
on nationally disseminated PBS series are created 



by major universities who seek the assistance of out- 
standing academics in the area. Similarly^ many of 
the well-produced telecourses now available have 
been reviewed by academics and instructional de- 
signers and feature interviews and commentary with 
leading individuals in a particular field. The key is 
the quality of instruction a telecourse permits. With 
the same care and screening a faculty member gives 
to text and book choices, telecourses can be fitted 
into the existing quality of education at yotir college 
or university and might even enhance it. 

4. Will telecourses cause me problems from faculty 
groups? 

Not if they understand their use. Telecourses have 
not, to date, lowered enrollment in on^mptis 
classes and your faculty should have a say ab^ul 
telecourse quality and selection. Most importantly^ 
your faculty needs to understand that in telecourses 
television is not meant to replace the instructor. It is 
usee 10 enhance his or her role— and ways an in- 
structor uses lelecourse irMerials can be tailored to 
the needs and requirements of your institution. 

5. How can I support telecourse use and what de- 
mands might be made of me? 

Your continued interest in telecourses and their use 
at Anon U. will provide most of the support you 
need to give. Otherwise, your greatest role may be in 
representing your institution with outside agencies 
vis*a-vis telecourses. You may^ for instance, wistu^o 
represent your institution's needs as your state le^^ 
laturc considers the status of off^mpus or non- 
traditional education for funding. You may wish to 
meet with the manager of your local PTV station 
occasionally, and you may be asked to represent 
your institution in national groups concerned with 
telecourses. 
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IV. 

TELECOURSES: THE AUDENCE 



* Telecourse'v can be categorized according to the needs of their 
primary audiences: (1) Continuing Professional Education courses, 
(2) General Interest courses, 0) Core Requirement courses, (4) 
Other courses. 

* Telscourse enroUees lend to be older, female, and moi'e wealthy 
than the average on-campus college student. 

* Little is known about those who view the telecourse programs but 
do not enroll in the telecoursc. 

* Most institutions choose telecourses based on what is available, 
how they relate to core degree requirements, and probable number 
of persons who might be interested in a specific course area. Student 
telecourse interests were found to correlate closely with career 
interests and degree requirements. 

* Appeal of a telecourse can be affected by five factors: ( 1 ) 
relationship to the students' vocational advancement; (2) relationship 
to degree requirements; (3) whether it features a weD-known 
individual; (4) whether it costs the student lc-5 than or the same a 
other courses; (5) whether it ofi'ers the student greater convenience 
than other courses. 



T 

■ he .striking fact about the ''telecourse audience" is 
that it is not one;jl is many, The student in a Bible 
studies class in Hattjesburg, IVtississjppi, the nurse tak- 
ing a course in the use of a child abuse assessment scale 
in Denver and the part-time undergraduate enrolled jn 
American History i in Texas illustrate some of the 
niany ways telecourses are used in the educational 
world. 

During the course of this project two possible ap- 
proaches to these audiences emerged* The first was by 
category or type of telccOL-'se. The second was by type 
of institution. In this section we deal with both ap^ 
proaches even though they are^ essentially simply two 
diflfercnt ways of dividing the same audiences. Our rea- 
son for doing so is because the first seems to raise the 
most interesting questions, but our data is primarily for 
the second. 

TELECOURSE AUDIENCES BY TYPE OF 
TELECOURSE 

We have identified four categories of telecoUrses, each 
of which seems to be tied to a different audience pro- 
file. These arc (1) Continuing Professional Education, 
(2) General Interest, (3) Core Requirement Courses, 
and (4) ^somewhat anomalous) Other. Categories 2 



and 3 overlap to a degree but they present real dif- 
ferences to broadcast stations and, we feel, probably 
will require a substantially different type of audience 
assessment. There is no discrete category for upper di- 
vision courses because the incidence cS those types of 
tcleooUrses has, at least umit the present, been low. 
Lower division electives are included in the General In- 
terest category. 

1 . Continuing Professional Education. These courses 
are directed at practicing professionals. These include 
doctors, nurses, lawyers, engineers, and teach^, 
among others. Such courses could also provide skills 
training for employed nonprofessionals (secretaries, as- 
sembly line workers, etc.), but we have found little in- 
dication that this occurs with the use of broadcast 
television.^ 

This project has no demographic data on profession- 
als enrolled in telecourses or enrolled in courses with a 
telecommunications component, it is possible, however* 
to pose some probable characteristics of such an au- 



3 The University of Souihern Catifornia offers some secretarial 
skitls courses over iheir ITFS system, and a number of industries 
offer in-scrvice training vtrith video components Some proprietary 
scIkwIs also use closed circuii in-house video sysiems 
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diencei drawing them from current knowledge about 
members of various professions. 

These would be: Professionals enrolled in further ed- 
ucation are generally highly motivated (by a need for 
the knowledge offered in ;he course or for the certifica- 
tion contingent upon successful completion) and are 
accustomed to studying in a pc^t-secondary environ- 
ment by virtue of iheir professional training. With rare 
exceptions they would be older than an average under- 
graduate student. They are often employed and* if em- 
ployed, in middle to higher income brackets. Sex ratios 
are probably proportionate to those of their profession. 

Needed Research. What are tht characteristics of in- 
dtvidunis enrolled in continuing professional edura- 
tion courses, and do they have any relatior^hip to 
advancement within the fields? Would the knowledge 
of this relationship aid m equalizing participation tn a 
profession on the basis of sex and eihnic background? 

Each professional group comprises a disciete au- 
dience. This audience is numerically limited, easily 
identifiable, and individual protestations to the con- 
trary, probably able to pay for continuing education. 
The subjects/programs in which they would be inter- 
ested are unlikely to havc broad appeal for the general 
public ? \ therefore, the pwailing practice of using 
nonbroadcast systems for the delivery of continuing 
professional education wilt probably continue. A gen- 
eral description of such systems appears in Section 

xir 

Teachers are sometimes exceptions to this profile. 
Many of the courses they take are specific to their pro* 
fession, but they also enroll in general interest courses 
in order to maintain certification or to progress on a 
salary scale. 

2. Genera! Interest Courses. We have defined gen- 
eral interest courses as those in which the television 
programs appeal to a much wider audience than the 
enrolled student population. This is not to argue that 
there are no casual viewers for other telecourses. There 
are* but no one knows how many unless they show up 
on the Nielsens or on Arbitron ratings (or arc the sub^ 
jcct of special and expensive surveys), and the pro- 
grams for core requirement courses do not generally do 
so. The prograns in this category often do. 

These courses include both courses made from tele- 
vision (wrap-around courses) and courses made for 
television. The wrap-around courses, as wc noted ear- 
lier, are based on a majcr series, arc the recipients of 
extensive publicity cfTorts, and arc aired in prime time. 
Their viewership in the first airing is many multiples 
{up to 250) of the number of enrolled students. The 
courses /or television that attract such relatively large 
audiences, according to our informants* have been in 
self improvement or "how-to" areas. Designing Home 



inienors and The Consumer Experience are two of 
these. 

General interest courses often— us'jally — carry 
credit but do not usually carry core requirement credit. 
We hypolhesize, therefore, that an individuaVs interest 
\K a subject is a determining factor in enrollment in 
this type of telecourse and that demographic charac- 
teristics will probably reflect the types of interest each 
course r^pcesents rather than a more general **tele- 
course norm." This is, erf* coursct only a hypothesis, but 
it bcars-Njn an important question of audience 
identificatior.. 

Needed Research: is the "telecourse audience^^ de- 
fined largely by the medium or by credit reqtdrementsf 
noncredit requirements and/or interest? Is qU or any 
section of this audience a jtnite pool with u propor- 
tionately small amount of change in overall numbers 
each year or is it renewed each year tn the manner of 
an undergraduate student population? 

3. Core Requirement Courses. These are courses for 
television on subjects required for the completion of a 
degree (usually an AA) or for the completion of lower 
division requirements. These courses are the basic 
biiilding blocks of a general education—American his- 
tory; psychology; astronomy, and so on^and attract rel- 
atively large student audiences (up to several hundred 
per college per showing)^ particularly in junior and 
community colleges. They do not normally attract very 
large general audiences and are usually shown in 
fringe-time, although a number of telecourse producers 
hope that with continually improved programs, they 
will move out of this time **ghetto." 

4. Other This group includes . noncredit courses 
composed of any of the above^ G.E.D., or similar basic 
secondary-school- level skills courses^ upper division 
courses attracting small or specialized audiences, and 
short workshops. One respondent at an educational in- 
stitution indicated that he wished to experiment with 
noncredit television courses, but in no others was there 
any mention of their use* nor was there mention of 
credit courses that were offered successfully for non- 
credit as well. A typical response was "If wedon^t offer 
credit, why should the student pay us for the course?'* 
Given the widespread availability of the television pro- 
grams and the fact that books for a course are iwr- 
mally accessible to interested individuals, this makes 
sense. If pay cable systems such as QUBE (cf Section 
XIII) become more widespread or if courses are trans- 
ferred to videodiscs, a means of generating revenue for 
c^cring institutions to offset their costs may also be dc^ 
vclopcd. Until that time, noncredit television courses 
wilt probably remain a very minor part of the whole 
from the point of view of the educational institution. 
The stations may be in a different position since their 
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concern js with loial viewcrship ralhcr than pa>jng 
viewership/ 

Att!tough many siauon respondents expressed a be- 
lief ihai there was a sizable vie^ership above and be- 
yond the^tudenls enrolled for credit in courses for 
television, we were able lo find hard data from only one 
survey. The most periinent was conducted bv the Uni- 
versiiy of Mid-America (Selection Research* 1978) 
and covered Sl Louis. Missouri* South Dakota, and 
lowa. In these areas one person in five had watched at 
least one telccourse pr<>gr^m the previous year and re- 
membered that fact.^ The responding population v.'as 
more heavily female* was older, and had less education 
than the average in the telecourse-for-credit audience. 

Needed Research: What ts the she of the noncredit 
viewing audience for various kinds of teUcourses? 
What do the figures Indicate about the /jo/jcredii ap- 
peal of various types of tetecourse productions'^ How 
high do these figures need ro be for this kind of pro- 
gram to represent an attractive vte^^rshtp to a pubhc 
tetevisim station? 

The GED series by Kentucky arc being used success- 
fully in a number of areas but data on total enrollments 
are not readily available. TV is also being used as a 
basis for professional workshops but, again* we have no 
date on extent of use.^ 

TELECOURSE AUDIENCES BY INSTITUTION 
The greatest amount cf audience data that we do have 
is for general interest courses and core credit courses 
and can best be broken down by institution. This 
brr^kdown serves two purposes: it reflects (he differing 
perception, of audiences by each type of organization 
and it seems to indicate, some differences between two* 
and four-year institutions and among types of 
programs. 

The tweJve television stations interviewed— both tne 
PTV stations and the one commercial station— either 
had no demographic data on enrolled teJecourse view- 
ers or had received that data through colleges. One 
or the station respondents (KOCE-TV, Huntington 



1 The NASULGC Jnd CP8 surveys mcmn^ncd wrhcr (tW^^rd 
^ Ffokc. 1979. Dirr 1978) found th.it niosi Canons itnd. unlike our 
data, many cdacationat instituiions (NASOl.G<\ 45 A ASCU. 

offered '"noncrcifLl courses The < PB responses mdudcd 
«ri€s such as tiOVA and Wait Strict WV^Jt. the NASLll.GC sur- 
vey did noi define **noocredr? course" Wc htivc* tbcrcfcirc. no' 
treated them as tdecour^e^ 

5 The courses in (he survey included, in addition ip the more (f^* 
ditional telccourse* three Agf of VfMertmmw i'tasuf ThfaJrt 
Tht HumamUt.\ in Orartti*. ,,nd Penpet^tves on kffcan^ Porcnu 
j^g- ltiai were "'wrap-around" ^nd aired, prc%umablv. m prime 
lime 

6 [n M^me Ci«sc% cotJe^e/extension divisions h^ivc «>frercd upper 
division or graduate credit for "wrdp^a round'' ctmrse^ We hnive no 
data (in poutbJe dtffercnees among iiudterH:ev for these. iirHl wc h<ivc 
very hlite data regfirding their use 



Beach* CA) believed that the audience that v^atchcd 
telecourscs was basicaUy Ehe same watching oiher PBS 
programs. Other station respondents felt that ihe tele- 
course audience they were trying to attract was signifi- 
cantly different from their regular audience. The PTV 
personnel generally saw their regular audiences as 
up^r-middlc class, well educated, and containing a 
preponderanceof women. They drew a large number or 
children (because of Sesame Street and ihe Electric 
Company), skipped the teen-age group, and moved into 
a slightly older adult population. 

Among the educational institutions, the most com- 
plete data were from those colleges that were also ma- 
jor telecourse prodticers. By :ind large, the jtinior and 
community colleges presented an audience that fit the 
''typicar' tetecourse profile. The description by the 
Dallas Community College Districi in its I TV Close- 
Up; The First Six Years is representative: telecourse 
students are *ibout 30 years of age on the average with 
more than three-fourths employed full or part-time, a 
majority of whom are in white-collar occupations or 
are housewives. Overall, the sex distribution is about 
60 percent female and 40 percent male, but this varies 
from course to course. The majority have family in- 
comes over S15,000; more than 85 percent are high 
school graduates ana over 50 percent have some 
college.' ' 

Dallas also noted that over time the age distribution 
of their students has become bi-modal, peaking around 
twenty .^nd again around thirty-one. In other words* 
more members of the traditional student-age popula- 
tion are taking telccf^u^es. Both Mtami-Dade and Tar- 
rant County noted similar trends and added that the 
younger students, in generah performed more poorly in 
television courses than older students. 

Over time a more even sex ratio in telecourscs has 
been reported from a number of geographical areas. It 
is entirely possible that this is a result of a change in 
the subject areas of telecourscs offered but we have not 
been able to examine this in detail. 

Two other phenomena, reported at a number of 
junior colleges, call into question the assertion, held by 
most respondents (see Section X 1), that telecourses ap- 
peal to a *'new student" who would not otherwise have 
access to educcition. First, many telecourse stud^_s 
(up to 70 percent) in junior and community college 
telecourse prograiruv are also enrolled in other on-cam- 
pus classes: second, t1)c characteristics of the ''part- 
time" and "evenirtg college* - or even of the general 



7 U Lv inicrcsling to niHc \hi\t this fits a gcnc*al PBS audience 
profUc ):i spite of strung feelings that the two ;iu<Jicnccs differ and 
!tomc ilMa. 10 support those feelings Thih is a brgc country, how- 
ever :ind \hc jpp^ucnt comIk.! m^y be i\ result oflhc JrmitatKms of 
descriptive s(.^tMic% 
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college— populatioJis at several institutions do not dif- 
fer significantly from those of the telecourse students. 
Characteristics do differ from the traditional on-cam- 
pus student population in that on-campus students are 
younger, niore apt to ^ attending school full-time (al- 
though both these are changing), and more apt to ^ 
male for both two- and four-year institutions. 

With two exceptions (Dallas and Kingsborough), the 
community coUcges used both courses for television 
and wrap-around courses. Audience characteristics 
were not available from enough institutions on a 
coufse-by-coursc basis to 117 to test some of the hy- 
potheses presented earlier concerning possible dif- 
ferences between students in each type of telecourse. 

With the exception of the University of IVfid-Amer^ 
tea, extensive data on demographic characteristics of 
tetecouTse audiences was not atrailable from any of the 
four-year institutions surveyed. Generally^ impression* 
istic responses from individuals point to a slightly older, 
slightly more heavily female, slightly higher incon-^ 
bracket student if we control for the few cases in which 
regular undergraduates were allowed/encouraged to 
enroll. With one exception, tetecourses were offered by 
Continuing Education or Extension divisions and) 
again with one exception but not the same one, these 
divisions reported that telecourse student characteris*' 
tics were ^'probably" about the same as those of other 
Extension or Continuing Education students. In gen- 
eral, however, data was sparse and uncertain. 

Fbur^yoar colleges and universities lendcd to offer 
only the wrap-around courses unless the fees for pur- 
chase/lease and broadcast time of the courses for tele- 
vision were underwritten through state aid or a 
consortial arrangement. Among those institutions that 
we surveyed there was one exception to this pattern- 
Seattle F^cific University— whose offerings were pri- 
marily continuing professional education courses for 
teachers. These courses fulfilled state mandated 
requirements. 

Where data on ethnic origins of students existed, 
black and Chicano students were either undcrrepre- 
sented in telecourses or present in numbers proportion- 
ate to their numbers in the general population. 

This profile docs not seem to be very different from 
the profile of adults engaged in non-media-based edu- 
cational activities. Adults participattr^ in instructional 
activities in Illinois ilStudy of Adult Learners. Sept. 26, 
1978) were ^'younger, employed and afBuem, in terms 
of family income and education levels. On the other 
hand, nonparticipants tend to be either older, less edu- 
cated, unemployed, have lower incomes or some com- 
bination thereof." The Illinois profile, according to this 
report, paralleled findings in most such surveys. Since 
thefle reports pertained to the entire population, 
**younger** falls into the aboul-lhirty telecourse age we 



have elsewhere characterized as **older*' and this de- 
scription may also be applicable to the average tele- 
course student. 

CHOOSING TELECOURSES 
To date the subjects offered through telecourses by ed- 
ucational institutions have been limited by the avail- 
ability of existing instructional packages. In this sec- 
tion we shall briefly review how colleges and univer- 
sities select the subjects they choose to offer, relate this 
process to their selection of telecourses* explore factors 
that make telecourses appealing to students and view^ 
ers, and outline the process by which decisionsJU) pro- 
duce telecourses have been made. 

In the institutions surveyed, two general types of 
courses and criteria for selecting them emerged. The 
first was courses that were core credit requirements. 
These courses were determined by the institution for 
on-campus classes; tetecourses-needed to approximate 
the on-campus course in subject matter covered, 
lengthy and level of difficulty. The second was general 
interest courses offered* for the most part, in Extension 
divisions and evening colleges. 

Regular noncredit, or noncore Extension courses 
seemed to be selected through a combination of intui- 
tion and factual information; the responsible individual 
normally read widely in bis or her field, watched 
trends, noted past enrollmenUt and made informed 
guesses. For competent individuals this seemed to be a 
highly successful method of selecting courses. In this 
situation, numbers of potential students were often a 
prime criterion and courses ihat did not enroll enough 
students to co* er expenses were likely to ^ dropped. 
Other reasons for offering a course included providing 
breadth to the institutional program, fulfilling either 
informal or explicit requirementSt and taking advan* 
tage of available resources. The same basic criteria 
were purportedly used to determine which noncore 
credit telecourses were generally adopted or not 
adopted. 

The most popular nontelevision areas of study for 
Continuing Education or Extension divisions of four* 
year institutions centered around business and the pro- 
fessions. The responses were remarkably consistent. 
"Business, Journalism, TV, Film, Social Sciences" 
(Temple). *'Biggesi enrollments in Educatioa Reading 
and Special Education; for undergraduates* Business** 
(Arizona State University). ^'Business, Education. 
Computer Science, IVfass Communications, Criminal 
Justice" (Jackson State University). "Education, 
Nursing, Law Enforcement, some ur.dergraduate 
courses** (EasU*rn Kentucky University). *'Ninety per- 
cent are in Education, ten percent are in Nursing, 
Business" (Seattle Pacific University). IVfary Walshok 
of UCSD expressed two aspects of course selection that 
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may pcfee problems f^jr iclcccur^cs, "Business, maiage* 
mcnt, Physical {LUucatiun are popular bul not every as- 
peci of ihcm. Tax courses, personnel, and investmcm 
arc area^, for instance, that are no\K popular in busi- 
ness. Basic ^kill^— writing, reading, malh, career, life, 
and financial planning, probably sophisiicaled con- 
sumer cour^es> these go well, bur what is popular 
changes very rapidly in Extension, * An additional com* 
plicauon for lelecourse adoption in these subjects u 
that many (real estate, for example) require modihca- 
lion of content from state to state. 

The answers of our respondents from four-year in- 
stitutions were consistent sivith data from other studies. 
A compilation of a number of surveys (Bruce Hamil- 
ton, "The popular approach to learning needs assess- 
ment, field surveys,'^ ETS> cited in Lord. 1979) 
found that: 

tn general adult womcrt say they want to karn more 
about home and family subjects and skills, personal devel- 
opmerA, and public affairs Men express interest in tech- 
nical crafts, personal development, hobbies, and voca- 
tional subjects But when asked uhai they need to learn, 
these Same persons choose professional fields and voca- 
tional skills first General education (liberal arts) subjects 
are a lower choice of eiiher case. 

The choice of noncredit or nonacademic courses in 
community colleges is subject to the same considera- 
tions. Some community college respondents, indeed, 
noted thai students were turning toward career courses 
and away from liberal arts. For the most part, however, 
the.courses that hll semester after semester at commu- 
nity colleges arc those that are required for a degre;;, 
and telecourses are no exception. Community colleges 
indicated that telecourses that ht degree requirements 
were the most popular although the single teleoours^e 
that consistently secured the largest number of enroll- 
ments for both two- and four-year institutions was not 
a 'core'* degree requirement course. It was The Ascent 
of Man, 

We identified a number of factors that might ac- 
count fur the 4ippcal of a particular course or tclecourse 
tu ^tudcnU and polled institutions on them. These m* 
eluded the facts that: The tdecoursc contributed to- 
ward vocatLOnat advancement, was part of a degree 
requirement, offered an ouLstanding feature or a well- 
known individual as teacher, cost the student less than 
or the !vamc as regdiar course, was assisted by an in- 
"ititution s im<;^c, 

A discussion of vocational appeal as a factor that en- 
hanced tclecourse enrollment was curtailed by the lack 
of courses. A number of respondents at both two- and 
fuur-ycar mstttutiotis indicated this would be important 
if courses were av.iitable. For some.- those who arc of- 
fering Continuing professional courses in education, it 



was currently important. All respondents in four-year 
institutions occupied one of thcs^ two positions; some 
from two-year institutions, on the other hand felt that 
vocationally-oriented telecourses woukJ have little ap- 
peal to their student body, A 1976 survey of the use of 
television in both California two-year and four-ycar in- 
stitution's of higher education^ however, found that 
''considering only courses offered for lower division 
credit, the helds deriving greiitest use of this mode of 
instruction weie: Real Bstatc> Business, Art, and Home 
Economics" {California Rastsccondary Education 
Commission, 1979), 

The importance to students of a tdecourse carrying 
credit toward a degree or a certification requirement 
was given a low rating by only two institutions. Both 
were four*year> had low tclecourse enrollments, and la- 
beled telecourses a "failure/' This is clearly an^impor- 
tant factor, for it indicates that as much as we woukJ 
like to believe that Americans want education for en- 
richment, it looks as if enrichment alone may not be 
enough to carry major educational programs. 

A majority of the respondents felt that the presence 
of an outstanding teacher or special aspect to a tele- 
course was not an important determinant in selection 
by students. The respondents who felt it could be or 
was important (5 of 17) were from areas that might be 
designated more sophisticated in terms of tbeir general 
population— New York, Southern California Phoenix, 
and Seattle, Three of these were four-year and two 
were two-year institutions. The majority perccptbn. 
however, may be at odds with the appeal generated by 
Bronowski in The Ascent of Man. especially when As- 
cent is compared with the performance of other well- 
pubiici^tx! wrap-around courses featuring less charis^ 
matic "big-name"" narrators. 

Most of the respondents estimated that cost >vaj an 
important factor to tclecourse students and that in^ 
creases in fees (which were either slightly lower or 
equivalent to nontelevision courses) would be likely to 
cut their enrollments. Costs will be discussed in some 
length in Section VI, but it might be interesting to note 
that student fees for a three-unit tclecourse at the in* 
stitutions where we conducted interviews ranged from 
nothing to Si 20, 

A number of respondents believed that their institu- 
tion's identity had a positive influence on tclecourse en- 
rollments, either because of identification with tele- 
courses (such as Coastline) or a positive general image 
in the community. One (Temple) noted that its institu- 
tional identity and situation — in a ghetto area in Phila- 
delphia—might very well hurt on-campus attendance 
and, by corollary; help tclecourse enrollment, 

One other factor was mentioned as important in the 
appeal of telecourses to students —convenience This 
was not included in the original list because we were 
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trying to identify items for this series that could be 
important in the identification and production of future 
telecoursts. Three mstituti^^ns, however volunteered 
opinions that convenience played a major role in at- 
tracting students. 

We asked the station respondents what steps, if any; 
would increase the viewing audience for telecourses. 
"More publicity*' was a consistent response. Station re- 
spondents generally believed that the best way to 
provide more publicity was through existing college 
channels. Other responses included: more appropriate 
scheduling building a program that carried over 
from one semester to another (I); and experimenting 
with shorter, mint^redit formats (2). When stations 
were'^spccifically asked if ''more interesting'' programs 
would draw a larger viewership* the response was affir- 
mative but tepid. 

For comparison's sake* we asked s^tation personnel 
about their most popular general audience programs. 
The responses varied widely, a$ did their means of as- 
certaining who viewed what. Many used commercial 
ratings* others did not. No particular pattern emerged 
amopg Ihose who did and did not do extensive surveys. 
Our responses ranged from "Upstairs. Downstairs," to 
"Wall Street Week," to music and performance. Some 
included The Adams Chronicles or similar series in a 
longer list but this was the only mention of a tele- 
course. 

■ A compilation of series drawing the highest ratings 
over the past few years did include The Adams Ckronh 
cles. Table 2 lists the ten most viewed public television 
series. 

In similar compilations for special programs (as op- 
posed to series). National Geographic Speciab oc- 
cupied four of the five top places. This is consistent 
with sur/cys by the Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing which have found that science and nature are the 
topics for programs on which people indicate the great- 
est preference. 

So many variaL. ontributed to the success of any 
given telecoursc tt ^e did not attempt to determine 
individual most^popular telecourses. (Material on tele- 
course enrollments and book sales for a number of ma- 
jor courses is included in Appendix D.) Similarly, a 
synthesis of data of "most requested but not available'^ 
telecourses was^ after some consideration* placed be- 
yond the purview of this project since (a) most institu- 
tions kept no such list, and (b) '^available" also carries 
a qualitative judgment in that a telccourse may exist 
but not be considered suitable for use. 

Decisions to produce telecourses follow dif^rcnt 
routes for the wrap-apound courses and courses for 
television but in the end, both fall back cither on pof^n- 
tial enrollments and/or outside funding as bo'tom-linc 
considerations. In either casc^ the decision is wrought 
with complexity, not the least aspect of which is^the 



Tabk Top-Rated PuWSc Tektiskm Programs* 





Nielsen 




±>en^ litw 


Rating 




Nova 


^ 1 


February 1977 


The AddmS Chronicles 


5.6 


Marcit 1976 


M2^terplccc The^itre/ 


5 1 


March 1976 


Upstairs Dov^nstdirs 






Masterpiece Theatre/ 


5.1 


March 1979 


Lillie 






Nova 


4.S 


March 1978 


Masterpiece Theatre/ 


4.8 


January 1979 


Lillie 






Best of Families 


4.S 


October 1977 


Nova 




May 1978 


Nova 


4.6 


January 1977 


Evening with the P6p* 


4.6 


July 1977 



•From a periodic report. Of^t ot 
poration for Public Broadcasting. 



Communications Restarch. Cor- 
May 1979. 



number of organizations normally involved: one or 
more stations, one or mora educational institutions, and 
one or more publishers. 

In wrap-around courses the programs are produced 
for general audience viewing. An educational compo^ 
ner^t may or may not be included in the initial plans.^ 
The decision to make such a scries is not based, how- 
even on potential educational value or a place in a col- 
lege curriculum; if such a series should meet 
educational needs (as perceived by the institutions that 
normally produce the educational components), it is a 
result of happy circumstance rather than planning. 
Further* it is not likely that producers of such series will 
rely to any extent on educational needs assessment for 
their initial decisions^ because the measurable audience 
gain as a result of educational uses is minimal at bes!, 
and usually nonexistent. 

To date, an educational institution, not the pro- 
grams' producer, has usually created the print compo^ 
nents in a wrap-around telccourse. The institution's 
decision, however, is not sufficient for action. Contrac- 
tual arrangements With the owners of the series and 
with a book publisher (to produce materials and, per- 
haps, to provide ^'advance" money) must be completed 
before a telecoursc for national distribution can cotne 
into being. Negotiating these has typically taken sev- 
eral months. 

Courses produced /o/- television are beginning to rely 
on systematic estimates of both the institutional and 
student markets. Producers survey required courses, 
existing telecourses, and conduct informal polls before 
making a decision to invest hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in a telecoursc production. Recently some of 



8 We are re&tricltng Ihe meantngof "educatioftal" lo fornul cdu- 
oation .illtioitgh It Can be <and iS) argitcd thai many Pf)S programs 
arc inherenily cditcational 
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these producers have v/orkcd in collaborative arrange- 
ments with textbook pubhshers. A major be^f-selling 
text is identified in a subject area and used as the basis 
for a course^ adding its credibility and the momentum 
of its sales to the telecourse and« in turn« being sup- 
ported by additional marketing, promotion, and use. 

User institutions did not generally condjijcl question- 
naire surveys of potential telecourse student audiences. 
Although some have been done by stations there did 
not seem to be great potential for questionnaire use in 
the future- They are expensive and there is a widely 
* recognized gup between expressed v/illingness to par- 
ticipate in educational activities and signing up. This 
gap seemed applicable to surveys of specific courses in 
some of the cases we reviewed: in other cases, re- 
spondents were so divided on the type of courses de- 
sired that no clear direction emerged. Our and others' 
experience in this area docs not bode well for the fu- 
ture: 'The fact is that nothing done to date can tell us 
how many adults of what general types have how much 
interest in what kind of learning that can be assisted by 
how much and what kind of media tise" (Lord, 1979). 

The question of needs assessment is h difficult one. 
En a classic "nuarket'' sense« students' needs are being 
supplied insofar as telecourse^ are responsive to enroll- 
ment figures. These "needs " on the other hand« are de- 
termined by a number of outside factors and may or 
may not be th sc that are most important to the stu- 
dent m the long run. Nevertheless, given the massive 
rate of failure of needs-assessment attempts, a refine- 
ment of the existing means of determining which tele- 
courses to produce may be the best wc can hope for. 
This is not to say that needs assessment for developing 
new audiences is not necessary, h is simply to suggest 
that until wc achieve more accurate results, it might 
best be tried m other, less expensive, areas of nontradi- 
tional and open-learning systems. 

Needed Research or Thought Phitasophicalt Who 
best determines the needs of a population— the popu- 
iation themselves or those individuals who may betna 
position to assess needs most effectively^ 
Praetic^il: How do we motivate students — or anyone 
else — to pursue a course of uudy he or she doesn't 
feel IS needed^ 

PhUosophieah Should we attempt to do so? 

It is probably fair to say that stations seem to have 
been more sophisticated than the educational institu- 
tions m their attempts to determine the general needs 
of their tetecourse audienees. Both commercial and 
public stations conduct ascertainment surveys at more 
or less regular intervals. Some of these have been 
highly creative. Although few of them provide dear di- 
rcction.s for telecourses, most do indicate areas that 
could be addressed by a more broadly defined set of 
"educational programs.'' 



FUTURE A0D!F;NCES 

As noted above* the judiencc profile for telccourses fol- 
lows that of the audience profile for individuals 
involved in most Opcn-Le;irning programs Si«iiilarly« 
it deviates from the *new student" these programs 
were originally thought to have reached Several re- 
spondents specifically noted the **new student'' as a tar- 
get for future telccourses. Others, however, have raised 
both the question of definition of ''new student" for tlii^ 
purpose and the suitability of telecourse instruction for 
some of these learners. ''If new students are defined as 
adults," writes Leslie Purdy (communication to the 
project, 1979) "with low access to higher education due 
to being houscb^^nd or fully employed, then tele- 
cotirscs provide a'scrvice. But if 'new students* are de- 
fined as 'high risk' student^, then teleeourses arc the 
wrong route. Our experience, for instance, demon- 
strates' that telccourses arc difficult for people without 
college experience or who have trouble reading " 

Ma>t respondents to our question ''Are there au- 
diences or groups you feel you have not yet reached 
with teleeourses and which you hope to serve in the fu- 
ture?" focused on smaller, more identifiable groups. 
Severai individuals mentioned the need for upper divi- 
sion courses for people who v anted to continue beyond 
the A.A. Many others identified particular professional 
groups, often those with whom they had already had 
contact. These included bankers, dentists, law enforce 
ment personnel, firemen, and nurses in addition to the 
general category, ''professionals." Many respondents 
noted state- mandated education rcquirenients for a 
number of the groups!. Specific nonprofessional au- 
diL^nces included Spanish^speaking, prisoners, minor- 
ities, adult illiterates, and, mentioned ^by several, the 
elderly. There were no consistent, immediately identifi- 
able differences between station and college responses 
on this topic. 

The reasons, according to our respondents, these au- 
diences had not been served to date revolved around 
their small size (their number may be great but 
arc small proportionate to the audiences normally com- 
manded by open broadcast television), the cost of mak* 
ing programs/telecour:^^, and the lack of available atr 
time. One knowledgeable individual also pointed out 
that teleeourses require a long lead time — two to three 
years may elapse between the identification of a tele- 
course subject and the use of the finished material. Ned 
Glenn of Miami-Dade expanded some of these topics 
and provided additional problem areas 

1. Courses specifically deigned (o aliraci and retain ^^c- 
Icclivc minortlic\ can limit other cnrollincnt,\. forcx^imple 
Rnghsh for Natifc Spanish Speakers 

2. Courses geared to^vard ''dcvclopnicntttl'' ,\kill\ arc 
trO^dy io prtHfucc and deliver /.nd rc^u^re inuaMvc huni.jn 
follow-up to be successful, ihu^ ina^MSjng the total ca\l of 
development itnd delivery 
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3. Noncrcdit course cost as mtich as credit courses to 
produce and deliver through television- based instruction. 
Ocdit courses,' however, generate fees and PTEs which 
can ^ calculated as income Trdm State Tunds. ivhlle most 
tioncredi\ courses are Tunded directly from student fees. 
Beyond the cost consideration is the whimsy of topical 
cotirse empliasis. 

Through all the re^nscs the feJt need to serve large 
numbers of students— to produce **popular" courses—^ 
^as evident, Glenn qualified his responses with a point 
that taises s<Hiie as yet unanswerable qu<^tions. 

. . , regarding tdccourse "popularity"* . . , the question of 
semantics enters into the discu^ion, If/*popularity" is 
equated with marketing and is measured In terms of num- 
bers of students, as is the case in broadcast television, that 
would establish one set of corses, If^ however. **popu- 
larity** was intended to be a measure of satisfaction for 
people engaged in the course, another set of courses would 
emerge. While not wishing \n split hairs. I do believe that 
a criteria beyond pure nu^ <bers must be applied to any 



tetecoUrse consideration. I would suggest a consideration 
of special interest groups as well as **everyman/' (Com- 
munication to SCEPAL Project. January ^^9) 

Beyond the identification of '*new" audiences, and 
the creation of materials for them* other means of ex- 
tending telecourse use exist. One is to augment the ex- 
isting telccourse audience. Another is to bring existing 
materials to groups that are not now using them. P^- 
haps the most exciting but also the most difficult would 
be to alter our current forms of fln^nctng and admin- 
istering leleviston-based education $o that non-credit 
viewing elicits support in the same way that credit 
viewing now docs. 

Needed Research: Ho^^* do m assess ihe quality and 
quantity of rtoncredit telecourse viewing? What basis 
could w use to provide support "for producer/trans- 
mitter institutions for noncredit viewing, and ^ho 
would provide the support? How do we find out which 
kinds of audiences can best be sened by what kinds of 
information/education. ■ , 
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* The telecourse adoption process is complex for stations and 
colleges. 

* Stations do not technically *'adopt" tetecourses: they broadcast 
telecourse series. Colleges/universities '^adopt*' telocourses by 
deciding to ofTer tfaem as part of their curriculum. 

* For stations^ the decision to broadcast telecourse series is based on 
an examination of the station's mission and goals, sources of 
funding, audience needs^ quality of available telecourse series, ' 
demands on staff time, and *^matdi" of tdecourses with other series 
b^g aired. 

4 Fpr colleges, the decision lo offer telecoufscs is based on an 
examination of availability and quality of courseware, perceived 
needs, potential enrdtmcnts, and costs. 

» For both stations and colleges, the decision to use a teleoiurse 
differs for courses for television and courses froTA television ("wrap- 
around" courses). 

> The lack of adequate ^lead time" (i.e. advance infortpation and 
planning time) was often a problem for colleges, particufarly in-* 
offering courses/rom television. 
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or both stations and colleges^ the decision to use a 
telecourse differs depending on whether the course is a 
wrap-around for a nationally broadcast series, or is lo- 
cally purchased and aired. 

STATIONS 

In point of fkct, a station docs not "adopt telecourses*': 
Its decision to air wrap-around series is based (m an 
.array of factors of which educational potential is prob- 
ably a minor consideration: courses for television are 
normally chosen by the educatidnal institutions. If the 
station participates in the latter process, it is most 
likely to be a senatorial **advise and consent*' rote. 
ure 1 is a possible flow chart for these prooespes. 
. When a station chooses to air a series upon which a 
telecourse is based (such as Tkt Ascent of Man or 7%e 
Shakespeare Plays)* its general considerations* Bi with 
any program, are likely to revolve around its audience. 
Its perception of '^audience'* and how it should be 
served is linked to the ^philosophy of the station. Vo 
some — often community lic^sees that depend in large 
part on memberships for funding — audience size is ex- 
tremely important. To others* the ability to meet the 
needs of a particular ^roup overrides the importance of 
nuihbers. Beyond this (but inevitably related to it) the 
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quality of a program as measured in production values 
and technii^l requirements is^Jmportant* maintaining & 
balance in p^^ramming among several different prtf* 
gramming categories is important and, of course^ cost 
or its absence is important. 

If a station decides to give max time and energy to 
post-secondary education than simply to air wrap- 
around courses, a set of decisions follows. These arc" 

* How much time shall we allot teleoourses each 
%*^k? 
*What times? 

*WilUhere be charges? Ifso, what and how much? " 
Air time? 

Flat per-head stitdent fee? 
P&rcentage of enrollment fee? 
Videoupe costs? 
•Who will be/rtspoi]|?ible for handling this area? 
What percentage ot time? 
Programmer? ^ 
ITV person? / 
No one in perti)fular? 
Other? 

*Will we participate in the selection of teleoourses 
beyond requiring minimum standards of technicat 
quality? 

' 17 
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Additionail^ the foltowing questions ma^ but do not 
always, arise; 

*Who will provide publicity? How much and what 
kind? How will we decide where what respcKisibilttics 
tie? . , . 

* *WiM we join/form a consortium of colleges? 

*Will we provide other services (eg,, tape duplica- 
tion, production) for post-secondary education? Will^ 
wc/charge for them? And if so, how much? - 
/• What kind of lead time do we and the colleges need 
/or each lelccourse? Whal would be a mut^ially satis- 
factory timeline for the group?" 



COLLECES 

tn the colleges there are actually two adoption pro^ 
cedure^ for telecourses. The first is the initial decision 
ta ofTer this' form of ijistructton; the s^nd is the dech 
sion to offer a particular telccourse. 

Somebody once said that decision making was an 
amorphous series of events, not a conscious act occur- 
ring at a specific point in time. This may be true of 
most decisions in educational institutions; it certainly 
seems to be ti;ue of the decision to offer a college's first 
telecourse. Pew respondents were a^le to identify a 
point at which the decisicui ms made, UkcTops;^ tele^ 




Figure h Tdecourse Adaption^Programs 
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course use *'just growed." Nevertheless, iher; are a 
number oi issues that have to be resolved at some point 
in the process. 

TWo general questions seemed to occur with some 
frequency: (1) V/ill terevision lower academic stan- 
dards/shortchange the television student? (2) Wiil 
television reduce on-campus enrollments? In the in- 
stitutions we surveyed, the answer to both fhese ques- 
tions waSf according to people ^e interviewed, "iio/\ 
Those individuals* judgments we'e supported on the 
latter point by the articles and reports we have re- 
viewed, but the former is still be:ng debated: Many of 
the objections to telecoursesare based on ideals of what 
learning can or should be,^ others may pertain to the 
role of the telecourse instructor, (sec Section XI). 

Another question that was raised by most institu* 
tions ut this point concerned costs and returns from 
teIecoi«rses. Few institutions appeared to have exam- 
ined them with any rigor (and as we indicate tn the 
next section, it is an area in which experience has not 
provided all users with satisfactory answers) but we 
perceived a need to feel there would be a positive re- 
turn on telecourse expenditures before those expendi- 
tures could be authorized. 

More specifically^ the following questions arose and 
were settled^ whether with conscious intent or not, as 
telecourses were adopted and implemented: 

<What will the administrative relationship of tele- 
courses be to the resi of the institution? (That is, will 
they be administered by the appropriate department, 
an open-learning division, an evening college^ a Con- 
tinuing Education or Extension division, or tn another 
manner?) 

<Will there be a single person responsible for tele- 
course administration? If so> who/how many courses/ 
how will we assign a load? 

* What kinds of support will be furnished telecourse 
students and wh> witi be responsible for it? 

<How will the faculty member for a telecourse be 
chosen/compensated/evaluated? 

'Telecourse credits: Will they be applicable toward a 
degree? If so, will there be a limit on the numt>er of 
telecourse credits applicable to the degree? Will there 



9 A professor at a smatt tibcral arts coltegc ihat did not use tde- 
coutAcs summari/cd somcof the man^ reasons he felt his msiiluiion 
woutd not adopt one. atthough he intended to f^ulgn his students 
some pfogriims on upcoming series. His w^s a targety residential 
college ihiti Tctt the interaction of sludcnis among lhems4:lves ^nd 
with iheir facjliy was imporianl It had an c^celfeni facuUyn, many 
with national reputations, which was commiiicd to teaching and to 
whom ihc idea of distancing themsdves fn>m cither the course ma-, 
leriab or students was inimicat The idcat class to most was a semi- 
nar m which learning went forward, not a ctass in which teaching 
occurred^, and the classes ^cn, for the mo&l part, very small Unfor- 
tunatety. this kind of cduc<)lional environment is not avaitable lo. 
nor may it be suited to. all students 
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QUESTIO?>JS A SrATION MANAGER MIGHT 

RAISE ABOUT te:lex:ourses in general 

How do telecourses relate to my station's mission 
and goals? 

Are there other more efTective wa>s lo do the same 
thing? 

Can this use of air time be justified in terms of ser- 
4 vice to a significant portion of my community? 

Will telecourses improve or detract from the image 
of my station and the quality of programs tt 
broadcasts? 

Will airing telecourses gain/lose me support from 
my sources of funding? 

State Legislature 

The (college, school district) institution to 

which ! am licensed 
Underwriters in the comntunity 

Individual members 

Will I receive economic or political support from the 
colleges in return for my involvement in 
telecourses? 

Will telecourses be a drjin on staff time or station 
funds? 

how do we determine ''success'' in telecourses and 
what will my station need to do to ensure it? 

Will telecourses help my station as we move into the 
future? 

J 

QUESTIONS A DIRECTOR OF 
PROGRAMMING MIGHT RAISE ABOUT A 
PARTICULAR TELECOURSE 

How docs this telecourse iit the programming mis* 
sion of my station? 

Who is the intended audience? 

Is this audience being served elsewhere? 

Will the telecourse draw noncnrolled viewers? 

How does It articulate with the rest of my program- 
ming schedr^e, both in content ano operationally? 

Do 1 know the commitment of educational instiiu- 
- tions in the area to supporting this telecourse? 

Are the programs in the telecourse of go(d quality^ 
both technically and in prod^uction values'* 

Would using this series free "resources to use on other 
programming? 

What other options do 1 have for that slot that 
would attract an ujual number of viewers in light 
of my total situation in a multi-station market? 
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•Registration procedures: Will these be comparable 
to on< , .:;ipus? Must the student come lo campus? 
Register by mail? Register by phone? 

Once these have been ttsolvedi th^ institution is ready 
to consider adopting a particular telecourse. 

The initial decision to consider a spealic telecourse 
for adoption was^ in most institutions^ made through 
the same process or processes described on pages 12- 




be (docs the state require) a formula for computing 
credits ior telccourscs? 

* Finances: How much will the student be charged 
for telccourses? Can the institution be reimbursed by 
the state for telccourses? tJnder what conditions? 

* Students: Do students have to matricuSatc totake a 
telecourse? Must they be full time/part time? V ill 
telccourses be identified as such on their rf-^rds? 
What campus facilities will be open to them? 
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13. This decision was influenced by availability of 
courseware* quality, potential enrollments* perceived 
needs, and costs. 

Once the initial screening decision has been done, 
the telecourse enters the normal institutional adoption 
process. The flow chart in Figure 2 is representative of 
$uch a process, although it may, of course* vary from 
institution to institution. 

Several points in the process affect the length of time 
needed to reach a decision. Generally the left path 15 
the shortest and the right the longest, with the middle 
path, as might be predicted, somewhere in between. If 
a course has to be approved by a curriculum commit- 
tee, the process ran take a >^r or more. If not* two to 
three months was thought adequate by a number of 
respondents. 

Both our data and the experience of telecourse pro- 
ducers has shown that the anr'^unt of time available in 
which to make decisions about telccourses, particularly 
wrap-around courses, has been a problem for many in-* 
stitutions. A number of creative ways have been and 
will probably continue to be used to shorten the adop- 
tion process in ordT 10 meet the rather inflexible dead-* 
lines imposed by set broadcast schedules. These 
include: finding a general number in a catalog -for ex- 
ample, ''Special Studies In..>"— into which a tele- 
course would fit; enlisting the support of a President or 
Dean of instruction for rush approval; finding an in* 
structor who would act as an advocate for a telecourse 
at the beginning of the process; putting al) potential 
tclccourses into an adoption process early on, whether 
the institution intended to use them or not. None of 
these, however, adequately answers the problems im- 
posed by uncertain broadcast schedules, particularly as 
the ''doption process is not the only preparation needed 
for a telecourse. Many institutions have found, for in* 
stance, mat their class schedules are an excellent 
means of publicizing telecourses and inclusion in a 



class schedule requires from two to six months advance 
preparation. This h a period ot time that must be 
added to the adoption titn : wheri working back from 
the beginning of a television-ba^tcd ''class.'' 

At this point f^rogri^mmcrs and station personnel be^ 
come important. In tho&e cas^ where colleges initiate 
the airing of a teircourse, timeime problems can be 
solved through good coryiniunicPuons. In those car^s 
where broadcast commit!, ^^uis to a series are made pri- 
marily by the station* the colleges are dependent on the 
station for timely decisions^ 

These decisions are actually two, one of which 
should not be too difficult to adapt to college needs. 
The other may be thorny. 

First, an educational institution needs to know if a 
television course will be offered during the course of a 
semester or quarter in time to make a decision about it. 
Second* if complete information is to be given a student 
(who is planning a complex schedule), the dates and 
times of the programs need to be supplied, either 
through the class schedules or by some other means. 

The PBS Adult Learning Task Force (1979) recom- 
mended thai PBS make a commitment to schedule the 
beginning of a series to a certain week at least seven 
months in advance. For most institutions this would al- 
low ample course adoption time. The report* however, 
further suggests that "A commitment to a specific day 
of the week and time of the day schedule should be 
maae at least ten (10) weeks prior to the first broad- 
cast . . This may be too late to include the course in 
many class schedules. And there may be programmers 
who, preferring to ri tain as much flexibility in planning 
their schedules ^ possible, will resist scheduling even 
ten weeks in advance. 

Needed Research: To identify more citariy station 
and college netds it tkm areas and to generate a se- 
ries of aiternate solutions to schtduUng prdbitms on 
'"wrajyaround^' courses. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF TELECOURSES 



* Telecourse costs and income are viewed differently from the points 
of view of the station, the college, the student and the publisher 

* Station costs include: staff time, tape handling, publicity, and 
expenses. ^ 

* College costs include: faculty salaries, nonteaching staff time, print 
materials, publicity, computer services and expenses. 

* Costs which might be borne by either station or college include: 
rental/lease of programs, tape stock, dubbing, air time, evaluation, 
consortia! fees. 

* Student costs include: tuition, books and materials, travel expenses 
and time. <^ ^ 

* The most important economic factors to colleges seemed to be the 
presence of state support or PTE, whether they had to pay for 
programs and air time, membership in a consortium, and the 
presence of lower-price competition in their area. 
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is with any other product* the costs of tele- 
courscs can be considered from cither the producers' or 
the users' point of view Our primary concern is with 
the institutional user, but since initial production cofts 
and funding determine a major component of user 
costSt we felt a brief review of these would prove a salu- 
tary exercise. . 

THE PRODUCERS 

The major television series that form the basis of wrap- 
around courses are very expensive to produce Thirteen 
55-minute programs can cost up to 10 or 11 million 
dollars Fortunately for college u.serst *hcse ccr.ts are 
usually underwritten by other funders 

Courses /c^r television vary greatly in cost - from less 
than St 00.000 to nearly a million dollars for a 30- 
minute. 30*program series. Generally the cost is pro- 
portionate to the "production quality" or how nice the 
program looks on the screen and how interesting it is. 
This is not always the case, but unfortunately, a vari- 
ance from this rule more often is that expensive pro- 
grams turn out poorly richer than that low^budget 
productions arc excellent. 

Costs for the preparation of accompanying print ma- 
terials again vary, but within a iimaller range. The bud- 
get for the pr<xiuction of a study guide (to the 
manuscript stage and including Itaison with a pub- 
lisher) and for production and distribution of an Aca- 
demic and Administrative Support Package in j recent 
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wrap-around telecourse was about $27^000. " .lis figure 
would be increased substantially if the package had 
contained a book of readings, or if the instructional de- 
signer were also involved with the design of the televi- 
sion programs. A typical budget for disseminating 
information about such a series might run around 
$30»000 including design, printing, and mailing for 
brochures and "preview pacucts/' together with tele- 
phone suppt^^i This amount would be higher if mailing 
of preview cassettes were included and neither of the 
types of costs discussed in this paragraph includes in- 
stitutional overhead. 

A * levision station (with greater or lesser involve- 
ment \ ^m a college) and a college (with greater or 
lessu involvement from the station) are* respectively, 
responsible for producing programs and print mate- 
rials. The colleges arc normally responsible for the na- 
tional marketing of the telecourse package. There may 
be a separate but concurrent effort by a station *o mar- 
ket the programs in a series. 

Funding for both programs and materials generated 
for telecourscs and for marketing can either come from 
internal institutic funds, from outside grant fund- 
ing, or from commercial in,cstment. To date, most of 
the funding for M] the major telecourse producers ex- 
jCcpt the University of Mid*America has come from 
"^within the institutional environment, with the colleges 
hoping to recoup their costs from revenues. 

To thiH p^>inu however, our description has omitted a 
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third member of m^ny telecuur^c production le^ms. ^ 
publisher. Some mshtuljons produce ihcir ovvn print 
matcrial> for distribution. When they do not. the most 
common model is lo enter into ^ coniractual agreement 
\^ith a publisher. The colleges generate a manuscript, 
the puUisher makes it into a book, and the colleges. . 
aulhi>rs. receive rojallies on book sales, * he publishs 
hopes to reali/e a pro6t on the sale of a large number 
of books because lhe> are associated with telecourscs 
and. in effect. Lnvcst.s in the tclecourse through the 
costs of book design production, storage, and shipping. 
The amount of this investment depends on the length, 
format, and design of a book or books, and the number 
of copies printed. Estimates of investments for recent 
courses have ranged from $6,000 to $70,000. Addi- 
tjonutl>. several major publishing houses have co-ven- 
ttircd on the production of television programs. 

Revenues for tclecourscs come from three sources 
Icase/sdle of programs, sale of Academic ^nd Admin- 
istrative Support Rickages. and royalties (or sale oO 
books. Additionally, colleges that use their own tele- 
courses for local students may apply part of this in- 
come toward amortization of produetion eosts. Tele- 
course income is shared among stations, colleges, and 
publj!;hers. In some cases, a fourth part); often a com- 
mercial orpanization. is added as the distributor of the 
programs for nonbroadcast uses. 

Do investors niakc money on lelecourscs? To date no 
one seems to know. As in book publishing, some courses 
do well and 5;ome do not— but the ones that fail cost a 
college proportionately much more than a book that 
fails costfi a publisher. None of the five major telecourse 
producers questioned is sure or is willing to say they 
make money or break even for either wrap-around 
courses o: courses for television. The Ascent of Man 
aiade money for ainnost everyone involved; Ciassic 
Theatre did n^>l. Man unrf the Environment has now re- 
aiupcd as cofvts for Miami-Dade. Miami-Dade figures 
that It should cover its investment in its new human- 
ities course wr.hin 5;even or eight years if sales do rea- 
.sonabl> vvell. A respondent from the University of 
Mid-America said that it was not po^ible lo charge 
high enough fees to recover the costs of making good 
telecourscs T^ch producing institution seems to t^^ve 
had difticult) devising an accounting .system that re- 
flects Its costs and revenues accurately^ and none of the 
accounting i^ystems was comparable to another. 

The publisher;' experiences have been similarly 
mixed, although their accounting systems m*iy be more 
accurate. Their position has been further complicated 
by the need to estimate book sales for prcxluction and 
their vulnerability to returns. 

Most puUishers estimate thai they may produce an 
overage of 6 lo 10 [>crcent on a given print run of 
bwiks these are books ih*ii are remamdered (^^ild at 



greatly reduced prices) or destro>ed. Simdarl>, a pub- 
lisher can absorb, vvithout too much pain although per 
haps with much complaint, returns of about 10 
percent. If a production overage or returns hit 15 to 20 
percent, the publisher (and this changes with the total 
number of books sold, of course) begins to lose money. 

Because of ,}roblems ifi estimating telecourse enroll- 
ment, publishers have produced up to twice as many 
books as have been sold, and have had returns of up to 
50 percent. In other cases, however, thev have made 
subiitantial amounts ^f money. 

USEEIS: THE COLLEGES 

The economics of telecourse utie for colleges and uni- 
versities are complex and are probabt> unique for each 
ir..,iitut]on. Gathering information about them is addi- 
tionally complicated by the general lack of explicit 
knowledge about educational costs ^ind benefits within 
an institution.^*^ Some of the strictly economic vari- 
ables that affect colleges on ^ach fefecourse are as 
follows: 

•Docs the institution pay to rent or lease the 
progra ms? 

. 'Does the institution pay for air time? 

*Does it have to generate enough income from tu- 
tion/FTE reimbursement to cover other than **out of 
pocket" expenses, and if so. what is included? 

• Doesn't have control over the tuition funds gener- 
ated or do they go into the general fund of the State? 

• Docs it !*cceive state or grant support in any form? 

• How much does it pay faculty to teach tclecourses? 

• What is the competition in the immediate area for 
students? (i.e.. are there any institutions offering the 
same course for credit at an equivalent or lower cost to 
the .student?) 

The ideal situation for a college is. of course, being 
able to offer a telecourse for which it has no competi- 
tion, for which It pays neither a user fee nor air time, 
but for which it docs receive state support in the form 
of ADA or FTE reimbursement and for which it can 
hire inexpensive faculty. Few colleges operate under 
ideal conditions but various combinations of these fac- 
tors can lead to success, however, the institution that is 
able to meet its expenses vyilhout any of them in its 



10 Varmus commcrtt.^ from the Anicncan Counc»t on I^ducatjon 
Study of tmi Analysis in Higher [ulucution support ihc impres- 
sions wc gjjncd Jurmg i>ur rcsc.iri^h osl is noi .i doniin.tni con- 
sidcrauon in most .ilLK^iliort dcci^Lons Progr^im completeness, 
program iiujlity. jnslituttortcjl pnonlic^. and intcrpcrM^n^l relations 
frequency jic nmrc miporiani than ctnts There \% a general 
^ KkA or interest among institutions in m.tnagerul cos^i aixounimg '* 
^ J r«m "A .Study of Cost Analysis in thghcr tiducaUon," VoJumc 2. 
fhf Pnxlucnon ami Utc of Cost Anaty^is trt tnsUfuUons i^f Hif'hfr 
hiiuiuttoit (Wash»nj(ton. I> ( Aniertcan Council on Education. 
197K>. page 12fj. tiled in Thomas OTortrter James ll^^H) 
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TMe X Wbo Made Money on Tetecourses umkr Wbtt CiixtunsUnces? 



Stmte Support 
or 

Tuition Only 



Two- Year 
C NO 



Fbur-V^r 
Piid Free 



Broke even or made nioney^ counting overheaii 


SS 
TO 


1 ■ 


1 


1 




Broke even or made money* not counting overlicad 


SS 
TO 


z t 


Z 




i 

2 


Lo&t money 


SS 
TO 


2 




1 


4 



a. I^td for ^se/f entat of Casscnts and air \tmt (usuatty). 

b. Did not pay for teasc/rc ntat of cas^ttc^ and air lime. 
C Consortium m<':nber/nonconsoflium member 

favor is rare* if not nonexistent Overall, because most 
users of teleoourses need support from sources above 
and beyond student tuition and the producers are un- 
certain of their net gain» we have come to the conclu- 
sion that telecourses as a system do not "make money." 
Individual institutions dealing with a part of the pro- 
cess have done well but to date telecourses seem to 
have cost more money than they have generated. 

Table 3* drawn from the sample of college^ inter- 
viewed* illustrates oUr contention. It is not definitive for 
there are a number of factors not included and judg- 
ments have been made on the basis of sometimes in- 
complete information about costs and revenues. These 
judgments were, however, checked against numbers in- 
cluded in the "^number of students needed to break 
even" and "number of students typically enrolling for 
telccourse** questions (s^ p, 28), Ir cases where there 
was a conflict between general answers and data for 
the current year, we used data for the current year. The 
pattern that emerges is supported by informal data 
from a number of other individuals and sources. 

The variablcft in Table 3 are (a) whether an institu- 
tion received some form of reimbursement from the 
State for telecoursc students; (b) whether an institution 
had to pay for the lease of a telecourse series and air 
time from telecoursc revenue (and if they did, whether 
these costs were diluted through consortium member- 
ship); and (c) ^'hethcr the imtitution was two- or four- 
year (in any given area two-yeat institutions charged 
lower fees for courses than four year and, probably as a 
result, had larger enrollments). 

The results are fairly clear. Proportionately, more in- 
stUuttons'wtth state support "made money'* than those 
without state support, more institutions who did not 
pay for air time or belonged to a consortium *'made 
money" than those who paid full charges, and two-year 
institutions came out better than four-year institutions. 
The one exception was Seattle F^cific University. This 
four-year institution broke even counting overhead, re- 
ceived no state support, and paid for its programs and 



air time. As we have noted before, however, it offered 
primarily continuing teacher education courses that 
fulfilled state certification requirements. 

Of the eleven institutions that fell into the "broke 
even or made money" categories, five stated they made 
a lot of money. Of these, two four- year institutions did 
not pay to lease courses or air time; neither did two of 
the two-year institutions, f he fifth (two-year) institu- 
tion leased some courses but was a major producer and 
did not pay air time, 

THE STATIONS 

The economic picture for PTV stations is not nearly so 
clear. In most cases there is no measura ble unit of ben- 
efit or return on programs such as the student and his 
tuition or FTE,' ^The nearest yardstick other than that 
supplied by the colleges is "numbers" or the size of the 
viewing audience. As we noted above, this is generally 
not measurable for telecourses and perhaps should not 
be rigidly applied to evaluate their benefit. Another 
possible index is the generation of memberships; the 
closest we have come to formulating a pattern in this 
area is that there seems to be an inverse relationship 
between a station's dependence on memberships as a 
source of revenue and its offering of or investment in 
the use of telecourses. 

Two clearly economic aspects of telecourses do exist. 
The first is a specific mandate from a funding source 
such as a State Legislature to serve the needs of post- 
secondary education. This occurred in several State li- 
censee systems and as a portion of the funding of some 
University licenses. The second is income from the sale 
of broadcast time. This is augmented if colleges pay for 
the use of programs that are to be aired^ s\ncc the sta- 
tion docs not then have to purchase or arrange for 
other material to fill those spaces. 



1 1 The MisSLS^Lppt State t'lducationat Trtevtsion Authority 
charges the colleges SlOpcr enrolkd student This kind of charge ts 
the exception r.tthcr (han the rule 
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Pxgwt 1 TetecMiTM Udlizadon CoAts by Phyor 

StatTOR and/or CoUc^e Phys For 
Rent/leasc/purchasc of programs 
Tape slock 
Bicycling costs 

Tapc/dub cassette for library or media center 

Air lime 

Publicity 

Evaluation 

Consortia! and/cr membership fees 
Sutiott Piys For 

Monitoring technical quality, checking program 

numbers^ etc. 
Staff time for educational liaison, other activities 
Publicity 
Overhead 

Supplies and Expenses 
Colkgt Pays For 

Institutional print materials (AAS packages) 
Nonteaching staff time 
Faculty salary 

Supplies and expenses, including phone, postage, 

and photocopying 
Computer support for student services 
Publicity 
Consortia! fee 
Overhead 



On the other side of the ledger, unless a station pro- 
duces telecourscs or has a full-time utilization person 
on staff (present tn 17,7 percent of responding stations 
in 1 975-76), the expenses of offering telecourscs need 
^ not be very great, particularly if th? colleges pay for 
the purchase or lease of programs and air time. 

The purchase and lease of programs, and the pur- 
chase of air time both fall in categories that can be the 
responsibility of either stations or colleges. We have 
prepared an outline (Figure 3) to present specific ex< 
penses associated with telecourses; following it is a 
range of costs for each item. Our figures should be 
taken with a grain of salt. |n most cases answers from 
both station and college respondents were vague. Our 
respondcnU seldom dealt directly with budgets. Fur- 
ther. creative accounting systems often meant that 
costs were fragmented, buried, or otherwise not easily 
available, 

Colks^ and/or Station Costs 
Rtnt/Liose/Ptircfme of Progrttms 
Fees range from nothing to several thousand dollars. 
Wrap-around courses Hre normally free to user colleges 
because they are broadcast for a general audience. In 
some instances* however, stations have asked for con- 



tributions. The series may be free to the stations; at 
other times they may be relatively expensive. They are 
usually expensive if a local station wishes to purchase a 
series for reruns after national funds have ceased. The 
Ascent of Man for instance, was initially underwritten 
by the Arthur Vining Davis Foundation and the Mobil 
Oil Corporation and supplied to PTV stations at no 
charge. It now costs several thousand dollars to lease. 

The lease or purchase of programs may be paid for 
through a direct payment (e.g,. S3.(XX) for the un- 
limited broadcast use of a series for three years), 
through a direct payment plus a per student fee (e,g.« 
S2.250 pli^s SIO per enrolled student), or on a per stu- 
dent fee only (e,g„ $32 per enrolled student). Fees may 
or may not include a limited i^umber of broadcasts/ 
times of use. duplication rights, or use in nonbroadcast 
situations. 

Tape Stock 

Tape stock is an occasional expenditure of some magni- 
tude. Two inch quad, most commonly used for 
broadcasti runs from S20O-3O0 per hour of stock, de- 
pending on dealers' prices and the size of the order. A 
number of stations participate in group buys in order to » 
reduce unit prices. Three-quarter-inch stock, used by 
some stations for broadcast purposes* is much 
cheaper— approximately S15 an hour — but the station 
must possess auxiliary equipment for its use. 

Both types of stock can be r^eused. Two inch quad 
tapes are good for about 100 "passes" (plays, rerecord- 
ings, or a combination thereoQ and % inch for about 30 
passes before they need to be retired to nonbroadcast 
use. 

Bicycling Costs 

These are costs of getting tapes from here to there. 
Often the seller bears them. Our respondents from sta- 
tions that paid these costs generally characterized them 
as negligible; others indicated the college provides the 
service. 

Tape/Dub Cassettes for Library! Media Center 
Many stations did not do this; many colleges did not . 
have it done. Where colleges did not have in-housc ca- 
pacity to dub tapes, they generally but not always paid 
the stations. A typical charge for a Va inch cassette was 
S8.50 per hour plus the cost of the tape. Another study 
(Dirr. Kressel, and Pedone, 1979) found that 26 per- 
cent of two-year colleges which used television for in- 
struction in 1978-79 were provided with dubbing 
services by their local PTV stations. 

Air Time 

Public television stations donated air time for wrap^ 
around seriesi many commercial stations donated air 
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time for tclecourscs as partial fulfillment of their FCO 
mandated public service requirements. The State licen* 
sees we interviewed (Mississippi and Kentucky) did not 
charge for air time. The University /College licensees 
did not currently charge the institutions with which 
they were assbciated, but did charge other institutions. 
The community licensees interviewed charged fees 
ranging from |I37 per hour to S218 per hour Often 
stations charged differential fees^ offering lower rates 
fo, air time to educational institutions. According to a 
number of respondents, these charges covered the sta- 
tion's immediate expenses for broadcast time only. The 
CP8/NCES study found that only I of 4 colleges paid 
for air time. The average amount was approximately 
$125 per hour (Dirr and ptdone 1979). In that study, 
however, no distinctions were made between colleges 
using wrap-around courses ^nd those using courses fur 
television. 

We did not ask our respondents about evaluation of 
telecourses and the costs it entailed. This category was 
suggested at a later meeting of station manners. Their 
belief was that very few stations and probably fairly 
few colleges spent much on evaluation, but that it was 
an area that needs more attention. 

Evaluation costs for a college can range from a few 
dollars for a sheet passed out in class to^many thou- 
sands. A large community college estimates that ques* 
tionnaires covering all the lelecourses offered in a 
semester cost about $1,500-2*000 to prepare, mail to 
5,000 students, and evaluate. 

One of the few PTV stations that has a full-time re- 
searcher as a i'egular part of its staff reported that 
basic support for the office cost about $30,000 per year 
and that each survey cost atrother $500-600 to design 
and conduct Our informant added t^at certain costs 
were not countca in these figures since the station re- 
lied on a great deal of volunteer labor. This research, of 
course, covered all station operations: one way to arrive 
at the amount that should be assigned to telecourses 
would be to calculate them in proportion to the amount 
of air time they occupied. 

CoHsoTtial Fees 

These vary according to a wide variety of factors. One 
conicortium charged 25 cent:; per enrolled student FTt 
in rftembcr colleges. Others charge on percentage of 
expenditure baicis. What emerged from our research is 
that a formula for equitable and effective consortium 
funding is yet to be found 

Stattott Costs 

Monitoring Technical Quality. Checking Program 
I^umbtrs* Etc. 

Before ^ program is aired, many stations wish to ensure 
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that it is not damaged and that it has the correct pro- 
gram number and title. One station did not do this. 
Others did, saying that this was standard procedure 
when they were not sure of the source of pr<^rams. Re- 
sponses about costs— none with figures attached*- 
ranged from 'Sn-house costs like these are never broken 
out'* to ''we spend a significant amount of time han^ 
dling improperly dubbed and badly labeled tapes," 

Smff Time for Educational Liaison, Other Activitiits 
This was clearly one of the major costs connected with 
telecourses for some stations — those with a high in- 
volvement in post-secondary activities. To others— 
those who simply allotted a certain amount of air time 
and let tlic colleges fill it—it was negligible. Among 
our respondents there was no clear correlation between 
this item and licensee type, size of audience, funding 
source, or expressed station philosophy. 

Publicity 

Most stations incurred few costs for publicizing tele- 
courses. On-air promotional slides and listings/ 
occasional stories in monthly prc^ram guides were the 
extent of their station publicity efforts. Some stations 
worked with the colleges, advising and lending exper^ 
tise in this area, but counted this time under st^ff costs. 

Overhead/ Supplies and Expanses 
None of the respondents gave us a formula or means of 
figuring overhead on itemized expenses. Similarly* 
none attached a figure to supplies and expenses. 

College Oksts 

Institutional Print Materials 
The cost of these materials ranges from nothing (usu- 
ally with leased or purchased courses) to $200, It is a 
one*ttme, nonrecurring expenditure as AAS or similar 
packages can be used throughout subsequent offerings 
of the course, 

Nonteaching Staff Time/Supplies and Expenses 
No respondent was able to attach figures to these ex- 
cept Seattle Pacific, which figured $10 per credit, 
although several respondents were able to identify 
numbers of staff /portions of staff time devoted to ad^ 
ministering telecourses. Given the difference in tele- 
course operations, inter-institutional comparisons are 
not possible in this area. Four respondents who handled 
both telecourses and other courses fett they spent sig- 
nificantly more time (they could not identify exact per- 
centages) with telecourses than with nontelcvision- 
bascd classes. However* this may have been related to 
the use of a new educational system. Common sense 
indicated that beyond a base point these costs should 
be directly proportion^' o the quality and quantity of 
student services an institution provides, 
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Faculty Salary 

Sajaries for telecourse facul^ ranged from $250 to 
S1.680 per three-credit course. No clear patterns con- 
cerning two- or four-year institutions— public or pri- 
vate—or success of telecourses were apparent in the 
data except that three of the lowest salaries were paid 
by three of the least successful institutions. The re- 
spondents from institutions which assigned telecourses 
as part of a regular course load did not provide figures 
iri this area. 

Salaries were, for the most part, beyond the control 
of the telecourse administrator, being determined by 
university regulations and/or by the prevailing rate for 
similar courses/overload units. In some cases, however, 
there ^as scope for negotiation. Larger than normal 
numbers of students were assigned to telecourse faculty 
in some institutions. In others, adjustments needed to 
be made because the instructor for a course spent fewer 
hours "in class." Faculty wert, paid by a variety of 
means: on an overload basis, per credit, per student, per 
hour, or as a percentage of a regular course load. 

PubUcity 

In some institutions there seemed to be a relationship 
between money spent on publicity and enrollments in 
telecourses. As in most areas, however, data was in- 
complete for a majority of sources. A number of re- 
spondents said that (1) publicity costs were buried in 
several budgets. (2) they combined telecourse publicity 
wit^ other publicity, or (3) they did not really know 
how much they spent. 

CompuTer 

A few of the largest telecourse users have installed 
computer systems to keep student records, to assist re- 
search and evaluation activities, and to provide variable 
responses to student performances on quizzes. Once 
hardware and programs are available, Mbmi-Dade 
figures an added cost of S3 per student per class for the 
last service: other costs depend on a wide range of fac- 
tors. A general rule for computer use is that it becomes 
increasingly cost-efTcctive as numbers of students grOw. 

Overhead 

IVtost colleges and universities either did not or were 
not required to calculate overhead, and the definition of 
'"overhead" itself varied from institution to institution. 
Two respondents had figures to account for overhead 
charges one was 20 to 30 percent, the other 150 per- 
cent of direct costs. 

In sum, the costs of telev. urses to either station or col- 
lege varied widely in response to many factors. Our 
conclusion was that it was not p(^ible to prepare a cost 
formula that was universally applicable. What is possi- 
ble IS the material we have presented— a list of cosU 



(Figure 3) that can be used as a check sheet for tele- 
course expenses, including those that may need to be 
negotiated between station and college* and a list of 
questions that should be among those an institution 
considers when evaluating the benefits of offering a 
particular telecourse. 

COSTS FOR STUDENTS 

The end receivers of telecourses are students. Their 
costs are probably the same as or somewhat lower than 
they would be for regular courses in the same divisio.i 
or department of their institution. 

Tuition: This depends on the institution, and the 
number of credits assigned a telecourse. As mentioned 
above, tdecourse tuition is generally equal to or lower 
than tuition for nontdevision-based courses in the same 
department or division of an institution. 

Boojcs and Materials: Telecourse packages usually 
rangejin cost f^m SIO to $25 depeirding on the num- 
ber a^d quality pf the t>ooks. The additional expendi- 
tures for supplies such as paper are probably equal to 
simitar expenditures for on-campus courses. 

Gas and Time: Savings in this area can be signif- 
icant. Mos^ telecourses require fewer on-campus meet- 
ings thari regular classes; costs vary directly with the 
number t)f required campus visits and the distance of 
thestuoent from the campus. 

INCOME FROM TELECOURSES 
The income from telecourses to educational institutions 
falls into two areas: actual cash flow, and, assuming we 
are dealing with at-home students, savings tn institu- 
tional overhead (plant and administrative costs). 
Robert McCabe (1979) estimated the latter to be 
about 30 percent tower than overhead for traditional 
on-campus courses, but this assumes that television stu- 
dents >^utd be accommodated by an instittition or at- 
tend it were it not for broadcast education. 
The actual cash flow is easy to calculate: 

Income ~ Number of students x Cash income per 
student. 

The cash income per student is generated by tuition 
and/or FTE reimbursement. Calculating it, however, is 
complicated by the fact that some colleges or continu- 
ing education programs are not supported on the basis 
of he..d count. The> are supported to a greater or lesser 
degree tvy the State or their institution and *hat support 
may, but docs not necessarily, change according to the 
number of students. ^ 

In looking at the presence of support, tuition levels, 
average enrollments, and break-even enrollments, we 
have come to the following loose generalizations, there 
is a tenuous^ positive relationship between average ac- 
tual numbers of students in telecourses and the number 
required to break e^'en; four-year institutions often had 
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IVstlitiooft] Tetevbiofi-C«filer«d 



Institutional Support— 

5a%± 

Plant operations: 
aifministration: instilulional 
programs: compliance and 

instructional support. 


Institutional Support— 
35%± 

Plant operations; 
administrations; 
institutional programs; 
cniTintiance and rcDorttnfl; 

Student services; 
instructional support 


Direct Instruction^ 
5%±Inslructional 
NfaUrials 

45%±Iiistnjaional 

f^erson nel ncl u d i ng 
salaries and fringe 
benefits of faculty* 
instructional aides* 
etc. 


Instructional Materials 
Acquisition and 
Modification-~\$-2Q% 


Delivery System— 


Delivery of Instruction — 
15-35% 

Includes costs of air linie 
and faculty salaries. 



•Frtwn McCabc* Robert H , "The E^^nomici of Tclevmon-Cen- 
tered courses*' m Roger Varnngton, e<t, Ustng Mass Medta for 
£Airn/nf (Wasttmgton, DC, AACJC), 1979, p. 31 



z higher tutitioo per course, lower enrollments, and 
tower break-even points than the two-year institutions; 
and four-year institutions, in general, seem to receive 
tcu state or institutional support than two-year institu- 
tions for those programs in which telecourses are 
located J ^ 

Tuition ranges for broadcast television courses in 
four-year institutions were from $60 to $1^ and aver* 
sged S82.88 for three units. In two-year institutions 
they ranged from 0 to SI 15 and averaged $34.33 for 
three units. This average is skewed by the presence of 
three California community colleges, which charge no 
tuition at all, in the sample of nine for which tuition 
figures were available. 

Responses concerning average enrollments for four- 
year institutions ranged from less than 10 to 300, and 
break-even enrollments ranged from 10 to 125. For 
two-year institutions average enrollment estimates 
ranged from 23 to 200, and bre?.k-evcn enrollments 
from M to 250.»i 

Are telecourses cost effective? It probably depends 
on what one means by **cost effective " If this means 
that they pay for themselves from start to finish with- 
out the assistance of tax dollars or grant support* no. If 
it means that ihey compare favorably with on-campus 
courses, given prevailing levels of support, the answer is 



1 2. The lAit C4>iictuiiDn \% lupponed by the matenat in Appendix B 
13 According to Dirr. Krcs^ch and Ptdone (1070J, the average 
«nrottment for alt t«v-year collegc^t offering tclcvjjcd tnttructton 
(including on-campui do«ed-circuil) 73 jtudeni^ per couru 



probably yes. What we can say with some certainty is 
that the cost structure of television courses is not that 
of on-campus courses. NfcCabe U^^^) states that **in 
television-centered courses traditional costs are re- 
duced and new costs added/' and proposes the cost- 
structure analysis shown in Table 4 as a means of 
comparison. 

NfcCabe also points out that the profile of marginal 
cost per student is very different than that for on-cam- 
pus courses: **The high fixed cost and low incremental 
costs [of telecourses] form a declining cost curve which 
begins above traditional instruction, and crosses below 
at a predictable level of enrollment* depending on the 
individual institution, the course, and the instructional 
services provided/* Ir other words, once enough stu- 
dents enroll to cover basic costs, each additional stu- 
dent iSt ;n large proportion, **gravy/' 

A related <tuc$tion that is probably as important as 
*'are telecourses cost effective?" is whether education 
should be cost effeaive on a *'here and now*' basis. Al- 
though few of us can endorse wasteful expenditures, 
most of us recognize that there are positive social bene- 
fits to education. These may not be amenable to imme- 
diate measurement, but in the long run they generate 
an economic aF well as a social return. 

An immediate social benefit of telecourses may be 
the savings on transportation and time mentioned un- 
der Student Costs: As energy grows more expensive, 
the substitution of telecommunications for systems in- 
volving extensive travel may be increasingly desirable. 
Another benefit is the new audience, however larjge it 
may be, that telecourses reach. These arc, however, 
benefits that an individual institution often cannot 
count, and many institutions are having difficulty justi- 
fying the use of telecourses from an economic stand- 
point. We, therefore, suggest that ways must be found 
to support the use of telecourses if they a/e considered 
socially valuable and if their use is to increase 

Needed research At what point, to whom, and in 
what amount ts support for telecourses most desir- 
able^ 

Several organizations have begun to address them- 
selves to these questions Both the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on the Puturc of Public Broadcasting (A Public 
Trust, 1979) and the PBS Adult Learning Task Force 
have recommended thaf more money be allocated to 
the production of educational television programs. 
More specifically, Carnegie recommends a program 
Endowincnt which would **rinancc and stimulate the 
development of quality programs that both test and 
demonstrate the potential of telecommunications for 
learning. We rcconmcnd that the Endowment, acting 
as a catalyst, allocate $15 million per year for such rc- 
!!Carch and demonstration programs on television.** 

Within the college system, a report to the California 
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EducationaJ Telecommunications Committee (Hcck- 
man, 1^79) suggests that the State subsidize upper di* 
vision tetecourses that are offered in Extension 
Divisi(}ns and can be transferred into a student's regu* 
tar program, much as it already docs for lower division 
courses in junior and community colleges. McCabe 
(1979) suggests that educational institutions reassess 
the way in which they analyze costs (cf above). 

Support for students in post*secondary ^ucation 
programs may or may not include telecourses. The Vet* 
i rans Administration and other programs at both the 
state and federal levels often have requirements— full* 
time attendance, enrollment in a degree course, pres* 
ence in a classroom— that exclude nontraditional stu* 
dents. A number of organizations have recently 
initiated discussions on ways these regulations could be 
modified; their modification would* presumabljt enable 
a substantial portion of potential telecourse consumers 
to be provided at least partial payment for their 
education, 

Institutions may be able to do a number of things to 
decrease their cosU or expend their outreach capacity. 
The firststep for some may be simply to identify costs 
and to account for income more clearly. Outlining and 
refining adoption procedures and student support ser* 
vices is another useful course of action. Expenditures 
on promotion increase enrollments but it is also possi- 
ble to measure the effectiveness of these expenditures. 
Consortia provide a mears of distributing investments 
tn courses and air time and support for informational 
activities (cf Section X), 

Both producers and users to explore alternative 
uses of telecourse materials, and systems through 
which their purchase might be shared— for instance, 



cost sharing with a media center (if rights permit)* 
which would then allow professors to use individual 
tapes in classes. 

Producers also need to increase the **backiist" or 
'*next*time*around" use of wrap-around scries. At this 
time, decisions to air these series after the national 
feeds arc made by individual stations or regions. These 
stations or regions ofien must pay high fees and do not 
always take college needs and the series potential for 
educational use int^ account. Some colleges also pur* 
chase these series, but such purchases seem to be lim- 
ited by high costs. 

To date* support for telecourscs from outside the im- 
mediate system, either in terms of subsidies or initial 
investment, has come from three major sources; under* 
writing of series that, serendipitously or as a result of 
planning, lend themselves to educational application; 
state or federal tax monies in the form of outright 
grants or student subsidies; investments made by pub- 
lishers. The third area is a form of support that must 
be recouped over time^r it will cease. The first two* 
although they will undoubtedly continue* may not grow 
',;\ size since there is every indication wc are at the top 
of an S*curve in educational expansion. Many cur* 
rently point to the prospects of declining expenditures^ 
and nontraditional education is, traditionally, the first 
target for reductions. If the use of telecourses, or more, 
broadly, telecommunications in education is to expand 
much beyond its present base* *t may be necessary for 
educational institutions to seek new strategies for se- 
curing support and to build alliances with noneduca*. 
tional groups, beginning with stations but, perhaps 
with their help, moving beyond them. 
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VII. 

STUDENT SERViaS 



• Colleges provide most of the support services for students' 
including: Rextble registration proc^ur^, access to books and 
materials, informational and motivational letters, discussion and 
review sessions, frequent quizzes, library privileges and academic 
advisement. 

* Some colleges also provide telephone contact with instructors, 
reserve copies of the television programs, have computer generated 
mailings and use radio and newspaper to supplement the television 
programs and print materials. 

< Station contact with students is limited but can include res[^ding 
to inquiries by refentng students to participating colleges* promoting 
tclecourses with on^air announcements, and limiting telecourse pre- 
emptions. *^ 



The way the course is offered, the amount and type of 
support services, are as important as the cojrsc design in 
determining student pcrrormance and completion rate 
4J-«siic Purdy, 19781 
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tudent support services for tclecourses begin at 
registration and continue through the last examination. 
They arc of critical importance to those students whose 
motivation is not high or who arc not accustomed to 
the type of effort required in an organized educational 
experience. F^cslie Furdy characterized student needs 
in telecouTses as '*involvcir'*nt" and **fcedback/' We 
shall add convenience, because it seems to be a major 
fadtor in student decisions to adopt this form of 
education. 

Tclecourses arc a nontraditional educational systcm\ 
reaching for the nontraditional student. Idlest institu- 
tions have found that telecourse students need a kind 
and quality of scrviee that differs from those offered to 
on-campus students. 'The television programs/' main- 
tain!; McCabe^ "do not substitute for the work of the 
faculty member in the lecture /discussion elass: they 
are simply one component of the newly arrangjcd com- 
bination of learning serviecs" (McCabc^ 1979). 

Most of the institutions interviewed offered core 
types of services to students. Some added innovative 
and useful QXira% to them. Among our respondents' in- 
stttuttons, the large community college operations had 
Ihc largest array of services. Otherwise there was no 
indication in our data of the types of iitudent j^upport 
that were best for a particular kind of operation. 



W& have more data about the utility of certain ser- 
vices in determining student success. Most of tt is from 
major telecourse users. Miami-Dade Community Col- 
lege notes a correlation between successful completion 
of tclecourses and the use of the computer-based 
RSVP system. The Southern California Consortium 
for Community College Television reports that "In 
most surveys, student evaluation of television instruc- 
tion identifies communication with the instructor of 
record as the single most important factor in the suc- 
cessful completion of the course offered on television" 
(n.d.). Staff members at Coastline Community College 
also behcvc that instructor telephone contact with stu- 
dents is important and an evaluation survey conducted 
by Dallas County Community College District {Febru- 
ary 1979) found that, **Two weaknesses of tclecourses 
on which students commented were {!) lack of contact 
with students and instructor and (2) lack of feedback 
on test scores and results." 

Clearly, telecourse students (at least at the two-year 
college level) seem to desire some kind of contact with 
their instructor:;. Beyond stating this> however, we felt 
the best thing we could do would be to move through a 
descriptive list of the services that we found, and pose 
the research question: What combinations of student 
services are best suited to each of a range of adminr 
isfrative and economic models for teiecourses^ 

REGISTRATION 

Institutions involved in educational outreach activities 
have consistently found that case of registration facili- 
tatcs student participation. Many accept maiHn regis- 
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iration and attach rcgistratiun forms to dircci mail 
brochures Sonic >i:v^cpt phone reglM rations. Some al- 
low siudcnls to charge fees on a major credit card. A 
number of mstituuons have found it useful to keep reg- 
istration open until alter ihe first i igrams have been 
aired in order to include students who were ^'turned 
on" b> thcni In more traditional institutions some per- 
suasion IS nctessar) before Registrars will aecept many 
uf these procedures. 

Students had to meet two sets of requirements in 
order to enroll in lelecourses The first was determined 
b) insututional policies (c g . high school degree, open 
adm»SNion. etc ) The second set wa^ in relation to the 
particular course (eg. prerequisites) On the whole, 
neither was dillieult to surmount. 

The trade-ofTs between the "if it can sign a ehcck, 
register it'' and a more rigorous approach to academic 
preparedness will be discussed elsewhere. In general 
our respondents supported the fact that retentiori, rates 
vary directly with screening and counseling. ScVeral, 
suggested that first year or first-time eolleg^ students 
not be encouraged/ailowed to enroll in tt^lecourses 

BOOKS AND MATRRIAUS 

Most students rcxcivcd information about the books 
and materials that were required for the course when 
they registered, A few institutions included the cost of 
the books in a registration or cx)urse fee and sent them 
lo students This saved the students the time and effort 
of coming to a b(K)kstore whieh for the first-time stu- 
dent on a campus with t>picai piirking probbmscan be 
considerable On the other hand, it represents time and 
effort for the teleeourse administrator 

Lf-riTFilS 

Almost all mslitutjons sent registered students an in- 
tr<Kiuctor> letter to the tclecx)urse (cf. samples in 
Appendix h) thiit outlined the, course requirements. 
tlnle^ anii pLucs of course meetings, if any. the name 
and telephone number uf the faculty member response 
ble for. the course, anil other pri)ccdural information 
Some but not .ill mstitutiuns sent materials to students 
regularly tlirouglioiH ttie quarter or semester These in* 
eluded newsletters and post card remindens for exam- 
inations. The rationale was both to provide information 
and U) provide the student with a sense that he or she 
w.is not '\>tit there" alone, with no one who c;./cd. 

f-AC ri;iN IDf-lN'lIFK'AnON 

Some (acuity niembers found it lielpful to identify 
tliemsclves to the students by pnwiding bk)graphical 
infi>rriiat*ini iir. m iiac case, a brief appearance on tele- 
vision l>cfore the hrst program. As a result, they be- 
hexed. snidciii* s^iw them as knowable individuaLs. not 
simply (tisenibvKlicd authority figures. 



DISCUSSION SESSIONS 

Reactions lo di.seussion sessions have been mixed. 
Purdy staters that "study after study tells us that most 
TV^ course students do not want morex>n-campus ses- 
sions or anythmg tha^ decre^ises their ability to com- 
plete the course at home and at their schedule" (Purdy, 
l^?^)^ur experience indicates that this is not always 
true, son^e students, perhaps but not definitively, lo- 
eated in four-year institutions, do w<tnt *'mor^ discus- 
sion sessions. "More** is a^elaliv^ term, however and 
since the number of discti^ion sessions ranged from 
none to seven, it is not pos^or^ie to make blanket state- 
ments about when. wh^e. with whom, and why what 
number of diseussio.^, sessions might be best. A possible 
solution to this ambiguity is to offer optional sessions. 
Some campuses add "points" or additional ercdit if a 
student attends these. Others put students in toueh 
with n&i. by course-mates so they can meet informally. 

REVIEW SESSIONS FOR EXAIVf I NATIONS 

4 

According to our rc.'ipondents. student reaetions to re- 
view sessions for examinations have ranged from 
apathetic to enthusiastic. Aeritieal faetor seemed to be 
the instructor. There was not enough data, formal or 
informal, to support other conelusions. 

QUIZZES 

Students in a teleeourse have few measures to gauge 
how well they are doing, and "first-time** students are 
singularly ill-cquippcd in this area. IVtany teleeourse 
administrators and faeulty have found that frequent 
quizzes with prompt responses have been appreciated 
by student.^;, and that the.more detailed the respond, 
the better; ''A Coast study showed that students who 
got performance reports baek on individual quiz item^ 
did better than students who got only a total grade. 
However, a third group of st idents who received a de* 
scription of what was wrong with their answer and 
where the right answer c^uld be found, had better end- 
of-coursc grades than students m either of the other 
groups' (Purdy, 1978) More informal as.sessments 
have also shown that students prefer at least some self- 
test matc'ial.s in study guides. 

KXAIVflNATIONS 

A number of schools offer students a choice of several 
locations for mid-term and hnal examinations. Some 
also have alternate examination dates for those who are 
unable to come at a particular time. 

TKLKPIIONKS 

In almost all locations, students were able to phone 
somebody for information about the course. This was 
not always the faculty member in charge of ttie course- 
Some institutioiLs ulfer "hut lines** at night or twenty- 
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four hours a day to answer student concerns. Otltcrs 
designatf^ ''office hour^" during which a faculty mem- 
ber is available. One approach has been to have the 
faculty member for a course systematically phone each 
student in order to chat and open lines to further com- 
munication. Institutions serving wide geographical 
areas sometimes have found it useful to install incom- 
ing and/or outgoing WATS lines. The problems associ- 
ated with telephone communication included time 
^ spent in getting through college switchboards, faculty 
members not receiving messages left for them, and stu- 
dents seldom using oppportunities to telephone or, 
when phonedi having nothing to ask or say. ^ 

LIBRARY PRIVILEGES 

Most institutions in our sample extended library priv- 
ileges to telccourse students. Few had any indication of 
whether or not the students used them. Few thought 
students did use them. 

TAPES/TELEVISION AVAILABILITY 
Some of the larger institulions^-primarily junior and 
community colleges— placed copies of telecourse pro- 
grams in college libraries or learning centers. Reports 
on their use were mixed. Dallas and Coastline reported 
that student use of vtdcocassetle material was "quite 
heavy"; iwQ other institutions found it was "very 
. light." Differences in use could possibly be related lo 
the nt>nber!i of iitudents simultaneously taking tele- 
coursca ard on-campus courses and who are. therefore^ 
on campus periodically. This is an area where further 
study would have clear utility to telecourse administra- 
tors, Some campui^es also provided television sets so 
students could view programs on campus, 

COMPUTER SUPPORT SERVICES 
A number of large community college campuses, most 
■ notably Miami-Dade and Coastline, have found com- 
puter-ma migcd instruction ^of tremendous value m 
providing student support services. Miami-Dade uses 
the RSVP or Reponse System with Variable Prescrip- 
tions, which "... is a computer-based instructional 
management system unique to the Open College deliv- 
ery system Weekly or bi-wceklyi the student responds 
to the appropriate set of questions by bubbling in a 
mark-sense card. The card is miilcd to Open College 
where it is scorctj and is the basis of an individualized 
learning pre$icription indicating his. performance to 
date and specific instructions or encouragement re- 
garding his/her understanding. The letter Ls then re- 
turned to the student by mail" (Glenn, in a 
communication to the project). Kamala Anandam and 
Terrence Kelly have analyzed the effects of this system 
iind concluded that . . students who participate in 
the RSVP system of instruction {approximatelv two- 
thirds of the cnrollees do* some of whom do so by con- 



stant reminders) are more likely to complete the course 
and make better grades" (Anandam and Kjelly, 1979). 
Initial costs for such a system are high although com- 
puter hardware can also perform a wide variety of 
other record-keeping and course management tasks. 
(See Appendix F for a more complete description of 
the RSVP system.) 

RADIO AND NEWSPAPER 

Occasionally college instructors have used local radio 
broadcasts or weekly newspaper columns as a means of 
providing additional information to students. A teacher 
for a college in the Southern California Community 
College Consortium described her experience with 
radio: 

Student reaction was very positive--many told me how 
much it helped them. After the first broadcasts fe^.- 
stopped just summarizing the television lesson, and in- 
stead stressed only the main points* adding comments of 
my own, (Southern California Community College Tele- 
vision Consortium— n! d.)^ 

At anothe'r college in the same system the campus 
instructor responded to student and public questions, 
submitted by mail, in a local newspaper. 

ACADEMIC ADVISING 

Vi^ did net ask about academic advisory services for 
telecourse students and it was not mentioned by any of 
our respondents,'* It has, however, been raised by a 
telecourse user. This individual believed telecourse stu- 
dents needed advice on courso' load and distribution 
and generally did noL receive it. 

STATIONS AND THE STUDENT 

None of the television station respondents had any di- 
rect regular contact ^ith students. One individual 
occasionally gave speeches or presentations at college^; 
a number of stations had student internship programs; 
most received occasional phone calls, particularly if 
something had gone wrong. Indirectly, however, sta- 
tions can— and do— provide services to colleges that 
can be interpreted as "student services." Among these 
are the following: 

1 Receive incoming calls about telecourses and 
route them to appropriate numbers. 

2. Preempt telecourse programs as seldom as 
possible. 

3 Inform the colleges and/or students when pre^ 
emptions take pl^Teci and reschedule the preempted 
program iit a similar time. 

4 If possible and appropriate! run informational 



H Al i] hitcr dale, one four-year in^lilution informed us thai 
Ihcir ndvucmcnt lyilcm worked thrc>ugh uciUlcmic departments for 
txilh telecourse *md regular studenU 
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slides about telccourses: "The next meeting for this 
class will be at the campus on which you have enrolled, 
this Saturday, from 9 to 12 p m *The date of exam- 
ination for this coune has been changed to May 14. 
Please call 123-1234 for further Jnformaiion" 

Most importantly^ although perhaps only peripher- 
ally related to ''student services," the stations are the 
chajor determinant in the scheduling of telecourscs. 

When asked **When is the best time to schedule tele- 
course programs?," most college respondents either 
picked one of the times telecourses were currently 
being shown (see below) or said that they should be 
aired in prime time. The extent to which the former 
answer was the result of a system's members reinforc- 
ing each other in the best decision or in mutual self" 
delusion is indeterminable. What our data does indi- 
cate, however, is that our question was, perhaps, 
inappropriate. The two major questions that seem to 
emerge from the responses about telccourse program 
times were; (1) Is broadcasting at prime time desir- 
able? and; (2) Are there faaors specific to regions and 
audiences that can be ascertained and are important to 
telecourse scheduling? 

The first is probably rhetorical at present but could 
become important if stations receive second '.ransmit- 
ters to augment existing educational broadcasting, or if 
there is greater use of cable systems. As it now stands, 
few stations would consider putting a course for televi- 
sion on in prime time; it serves too few people. 

Those in favor of using prime time for telecourses 
maintain that this is the period when people are most 
apt to watch television. It oomes after the dinner dishes 
and before exhaustion. Opponents of prime time (and 
we talked to no respondents from the same area who 
came down on different sid^ of this question) said that 
people wanted to relax then ahd that the competition 
was too great, particularly in one-set homes where 
other family members (especially children) wanted to 
use the set. 



The largest telecourse enrollments over the nation 
haVe clustered on the ^rap-around series that were 
aired in prime time However, their quality— good 
enough to get them on prime time— was considerably 
higher than that of the programs in most courses /or 
television, so we as yet have no fair measure by which 
to judge this question. 

Eveh if we did, we might find it faulty when trans- 
ferred from one place to .^lother Several programmers 
mentioned factors about general programming that 
they felt were specific to their area— for instance, peo- 
ple seem to go to bed earlier on the West Coast than on 
the East Coast. Others mentioned factors that were 
specific both to telecourses and to regions— for exam- 
ple, "Don't put them opposite the News" {Mississippi): 
*They go well against the News" (Kentucky). Further, * 
at least one institution (Coastline) has found that stu- 
dent characteristics differ according to the time of day 
Daytime viewing during scbobl houn attracted more 
housewives/mothers, whereas early morning, evening, 
and weekend programs attracted more men and em- 
ployed viewers. 

Telccourses were aired (1) in the early morning; (2) 
at noon; (3) in th^ mid-aft^moon; (4) in the early eve- 
ning; (5) in the veryjate evening; (6) on weekends. The 
only times that stations consistently avoided were 
working hours (with the above exception), prime time, 
and football times.^ Each time haij its locates; the 
only consistency we found was that more people on the 
West Coast and fewer on the East Coast said early 
morning was a good tin j. 

Surveys of student opinions show a simibr lack of 
consistent preferences. 

Needed research: What regiomti/sociai/occupatiomti 
characteristics determine the times at which if^di- 
viduals want to or can team from teievtstc^ What do 
these imply about scheduling telecourses? 
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MARKETING, PUBUCH 
AND PR0^40TI0^J- 
INFORMING THE PUBUC 



• Generally, the greater the amount of promotion, the greater the 
enrollment for telecourses. 



M. 



Targeted mailings have been found a most effective promotion 
technique. Other effective techniques are blanket mailings, 
placement in class schedules, newspaper ads, and TV ads. 

* Most stations aired telecoursc O.nnouncements, but the general 
belief was that tetecourse promotion was primarily a college 
responsibility 
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larketing, publicity, and promotion are neces^ 
sary to telecourses. Many children, grow up assuming 
they win attend college, but few grow up assuming 
they wilt t^lte telecours^s. Not that many people know 
they exist'Furthei; a good portion of the audience we 
hope to reach through telecourses and other nontradi- 
tional raodes of education grows up assuming it will mt 
attend college. * 

.Respectable educational institutions, however, have 
only recently and junder considerable duress become 
aware or thc .leed for information dissemination about 
any aspcc^ of t^'^ir operations. Although attitudes arc 
rapidly change. ig, the issue is still touchy and most 
a^ree on the fact that '^advertising*' is a nasty word and 
^'marketing'* is only a shade nicer 

This bias is supported by law in some states. Re- 
strictions include the use of pai^: advertising beyood 
"providing information about educational opp( 
tunities." or using certain types of tax monies for ad- 
vertising-related purchases. In addition, there is a gray 
area in the use of PBS stations for the dissemination of 
on-air information concerning telecourses. Advertising 
is, of course. no( allowed* but public service-type any 
nouncements are. Television stations probably have the 
right to put general information slides about educa- 
tional uses of programs (e.g,. "A credit course fnay 
available on this scrie;; from your local colEcges. For 
further information call 452-341 1 at UCSD, 7650432 
at Mountain Community College/' etc.) and this re- 
striction apparently docs not preclude stations from en- 
gaging in their normal activities to promote programs 
on the air* wtiich promotion may include a mention of 
the fact that telecourses arc available. There are no 
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FCC restrictions on ofF-air advertising by «^ fV 
stations. 

In the end each station^must interpret these nebulous 
guidelines for itself. Interrelations have ranged from a 
refusal to provide any on-air information to the exten- 
sive use of prt^air announcements accompanied by news 
releases, radio announcements, ads in newspapers, and 
brochures and flyers. 

Telecourse publicity and prornotipna! activities have 
been, not surprisingly^ greater through the colleges 
than the stations. College activities have included hiass 
mailing, targeted mailings, pages aird listings in TV 
Guides^ newspaper ads. Public Service' Announcements 
on radio and television, radio interviews, slides on the 
locaJ PBS station broadcasting the course, brochures 
<*Wibuted through libraries or pla':es likely to draw 
people interested in a telecoursc topic— Home Gar- 
dener brochures at nurseries, for example — quarterly 
catalogs, course listings, and posters. 

For the institutional users of tclccoui^cs, the market- 
ing process begins with the decision tr adopt a course 
(cf. above). Ideally this is basec* on an informed judg- 
ment concerning the course's quality and appeal to stu- 
dents coupled with a knowledge of student needs. After 
this aecision. two questions arc central to telecoursc 
marketing— f/oiv muck money will I spend? and How 
can it best be spent^ 

Assuming that budgets are well used, the greater the 
amount of promotion, the greater the enrollment for 
telecourses. Unfortunatcl)^ wc have been unable to find 
or develop any means of culcutnting guidclmcs for the 
expenditure/enrollment curve or of finding the point at 
which u peaks. 
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MARKETING. PUBLICITY. AND PR O MOTION 



Needed rcscjrch WouU u he possible, taking several 
models of ^lecourse users, to project returns on ex- 
penditure for profttoiton'^ 

We do have both station and college respondents 
subjective judgments of whether expenditure on 4e]e- 
course publicity was sufficient. For the most part, they 
felt it had not been enough, 

A majority of the station respondents felt the 
amount of promotion for telecourses had been insuffi- 
cient, but that telecourse publicity was prfmarily a col- 
lege concern. Wh**n asked what advice Ihcy could give 
colleges, the responses covered several tactics but unan- 
imously suggested a need for more sophistication in 
marketing strategic:^. Most frequently mentioned was 
the need to target and time promotion carefully. 

Most. college respondents also believed telecourses 
heeded »nore promotion. Some had clear plans for fur- 
ther activities. Others may have had the budgets to ex- 
ecute them, NTone had both. One or the other was 
consistently cited to explain the current "lack" of 
promotion. 

When asked about the advice they would give other 
institutions oa^publicity^ most of the college re- 
spondents (and almoM all the "successful" re- 
spondents) suggested targeied mailings. Three men- 
tioned that newspaper advertisements had been 
effective for them w'nh one adding that Monday was 
the best day to advertise. One administrator in a sue- 
cessful four^year institution had paid for an ad (very 
inexpensive) in the newspaper television listings. Im- 
mediately after the listings for national wrap-around 
series broadcast times there was a linc--*Tor College 
Credit. Call .. ." 

Coastline Community Collcgc/KOCR-TV surveys 
found that announcing telecourses m class schedules is 



a most effective way to reach the local student body, a 
clear majority of respondents to surveys in the Mar- 
^icopa District said they had learned of telecourses 
through the class schedule. Both districts. > wever. 
conduct blanket mailings of their catalogs and sched- 
ules throughout the area they serve— a course of action 
not open to every college and particularly not available 
to four-year institutions serving an undefined geo 
graphical area. 

A University of Mid-America survey of eleven tele- 
course users including some consortia (Brown and 
Wall, 1978) found that ''institutions, in most instances, 
considered brochures and newspaper ads to be the most 
effective promotional means, TV ads were considered 
to be important for promotion by over half. A variety 
of other means were considered effective in promotion 
by a minority of participants," These findings— assum- 
ing that brochures imply targeted mailings in most 
cases— arc consistent with the responses from the in* 
stitutions we surveyed. 

The emphasis on targeted mailings is also consistent 
with the stations* feeling that colleges should identify 
their audiences more ckarly and with our earlier con- 
tention that there were many "audiences" for television 
courses, not Just one, F^rents of young children, for ex* 
ample, might be particularly interested in The Growing 
Years, a course on child development; farmers are most 
likely to want Pests. Pesticides, and Safety. 

Generall)^ the clearest answers about promotion — 
how much was spent, how was it spent, what was effec- 
tive—came from those institutions who later charac- 
terized their experience ytth telecourses as '^success- 
ful.'* Clearly unsuccessftij telecourse users said that 
promotion was important, but were vague about the 
ways in which it could be used. 
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IX. 

INTERACTION OF 
TELEVISION STATIONS AND COLLEGES 



' Patterns of station^college relationships varied according to the 
attitudes of the college and the station, 

' Many respondents felt there was a lack of adequate 
communication and understanding between colleges and stations, 

< Successful telecourscs require cooperation between stations and 
colleges, [Areas of cooperation are illustrated in lists of DO'S and 
DONTS,) 



Aside from a general willingness on tbc part of local 
broadcasten make iimc available for our courses, tbcir 
primary concerns arc focoscd upon ibe broader scbeduh 
ing concerns of ;bcir staiion. Mosi planning, coordi- 
nating and promotional considerations are bandied 
College admimstratrve staff The relationsbip is best de- 
scribed as cordial, but unentbusiasiic |Rcspondent iq 
SCEB^L questionnaire) 

A 

m Sll of the station personnel wc interviewed ex* 
ccpt one (who was from a community college licensee 
that had excellent acid close relations with it«; institu- 
tion) expressed a desire for greater interaction with the 
educational institutions in their area Somewhere there 
is a communication problem. 

What do colleges need from their tclevisron 5tation. 
bi^idcs the worlH? One respondent said *'good PR, 
good air time, reasonable costs* cooperation on both 
sid^, technical capability, accurate scheduling, not too 
much preempting time '* To this wc might add an un- 
dersUnding of college time and scheduling constraints 

What do television stations need from colleges? No 
station respondent offered as clear and concise u list as 
the college respondent, but respon«;cs included an un- 
derstanding of station constraints (particularly r(*gard- 
ing air time* publicity budgets* and scheduling), 
cooperation in scheduling collcge-initiatcfl courses for 
television, and delivery or arrangement for delivery of 
tapes on time and in ^ood condition. 

The desire and need of both stations and colleges for 
more communication and greater understanding can be 
approached in a variety of ways. A good beginning was 
suggested by respondents from both types of organiza- 
tion as well ^ by Seordan («;cc box): the designation of 
one person or contact in each organization who consis- 



tently handles such relationships. After the individual 
has been appointed, he or she would do well to visit the 
counterpart institution(s) to**walk through*' their pro- 
cedures and problems. Many problems* after all* are 
amenable to the articulation of administrative detail 
followed by discussion and a clear delineation of 
responsibility. 

Some clost^''^ related and often mentioned types of 
problems were common to both stations and colleges 
but influenced by different needs and peccptions. These 
included the questions of air time (how much and 
when), scheduling* and promotion. Each pair or group 
of institutions must work these out among themselves* 
utilizing as much information about each area and 
each other as possible. 

Other problems may be approached through cooper* 
ativc efforts. The scheduling of PBS series with wrap- 
around courses is one of these; the solution must come 
though the national PBS organization. Another is in 
finance; stations and colleges may find cooperation de- 
sirable in the purchasing and airing of tclccourse series, 

Puiilly, some of the problems that affect interaction 
arc fioluble only within one or another institution. If 
college faculty arc so resistant to telecourscs that they 
nre unable to make or allow firm decisions, or if a sta- 
tion is incapable of technical proficiency* more mterac 
tion wdl probably not help. 

The actual models of station-college cooperation wc 
encountered depended primarily on station philosophy 
and funding. The colleges* approach was also impor- 
tant but not the determining factor. Each station oper- 
ated in a different m^tnner because each approached 
telecourscs from a untque situation. The following dc- 
,scription!* of intcrttction, therefore, are !»impi> examples 
taken from situations we ^ineountered and arc not 
cxhau!itivc. 

I Station, a university liccn,scc* dacrmmcs broad- 
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I NTERACTIONS OF TELEVISION STATIONS AND COLLEGES 



DO'S AND DONTS WITH COLLEGES 

H<m to Succeed in Your Joint Venture 
Don't expect ootJcgcs to understand the priorities 
and problems of broadcasters. Take time to explain 
your expectations tn the acquisition and delivery of 
videotapes and related course materials. 

Don't assume that any series with instniaional 
overtones will discourage audience involvement; rat- 
ing reports might prove you wrong. At least take 
time to priiview course related video materials. 

Provide colleges with as much lead time as possible 
by establishing broadcast times earJy. Colleges need 
time to gain curriculum committee approval, coordi* 
n. mpus and student services support^ and pro- 
mote course availabiJity through coJIege catalogues, 
brochures, and the mass media. 

If a series with an instructional component is to be 
broadcast nationally keep the colJeges welJ 
informed. 

Provide station personnel with enough information 
about broadcast courses to respond to viewers who 
caJJ with enrollment questions, CalJers who are con- 
fused and frustrated will be less likely to view the 
series. 

Do not preempt instructional programming unJcss 
absolutely necessary. One or two missed programs 
can alter the overall design of the course and alien- 
ate students. 

Look upon cooperative arrangements between a 
broadcaster and colJeges as a partnership, the means 
for expanding service to a common caistituency. 

TaJk to each other, sharing common goals and ex- 
pectations and seeking soJutions to the problems you 
face. 

«"Salty Beaty 



cast times to be allotted tetccourses in consultation 
with community colleges. It povidcs some on-air pub- 
ficiry, and allows^ colleger to determine programs to be 
aired, CoJlcgcs pay lease/ purchase costs for programs 
and air time, 

2, Station, a community licensee, determines broad* 
cast times to be allotted te!ecourses in consultation 
with colleges. It advises on publicity and programming 
(audience draw and competition from other program- 
ming), arranges vidcocassette duplicates of programs 
for previews, and participates in the local consortium. 
Colleges pay for programs and air time. 



DO'S AND DONTS WITH BROADCASTERS 

Don't expect *o make instant S on telecourses but do 
expect broadcasters to want *o make instant $ on 
your project. 

Don't expect broadcasters to air anything but top 
quality productions. They want to attract viewers 
and you want to turn those nonstudent viewers into 
student vieweis. 

Provide reliable viewing statistics to help attain a 
time on the broadcasters' sciiixiulc. 

Don't expca broadcasters to air telecourses on 
prime tii,ic. Do expect them to be aired at the con- 
venience of the broadcaster. 

Don't demand a time for telecourses; do suggest 
times for the courses with reasons why , , , and ac- 
cept time provided. 

Present a time schedule with brief reasoning to your 
broadcaster or operations department. Do expect it 
to be altered or hopefully agreed upon. 

Don't "bad mouth" the times offered by the broad- 
caster. Do be satisfied with the times given . , , 
"some" time is often better than "no" time. 

Don't expect your programs to be broadcast within 
a few months of your request. Do present a plan 
with at least sit. months set*up time. 

Don't expect the broadcaster to make up record and 
shipping schedules. Do expect to make them avail- 
able to the broadcasters and/or operations 
department. 

Don't expect the broadcaster to locate your missing 
programs. Plan to find them yourself. 

Do have one contact person for the station or 
network. 

Be ready to make instant decisions regarding pro- 
gramming. Don't expect the broadcaster to make 
them for you even though they might. 

Don't expea broadcasters to dub your programs foi 
free or a fee. Do consider them Kings and Queens if 
they do dub your programs. 

Be understanding. Don't forget how important tht 
broadcast signal is to your project. 

Don't ask for the "world." Do ofTer the **worid" if 
you can provide it. 

— Marlena Scordan 
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TELECOURSES: REFLECTIONS ^80 



3 Station, a state licensee, allots air time, convenes 
meetings of college administrators to determine follow- 
ing year's programming and assists with promotion and 
utilization Colleges pay a charge per enrolled tele- 
course student to station, 
* 4, Station, a state licensee, and colleges are repre- 
sented on a Council for Higher Education^ whichi with 
tax support, reviews and determines programs to be 
aired, works with station programmer to determine air 
times, and assists colleges with pj^licity and utiliza- 
tion. Council and station pay for programs and air 
time, 

5, Station, a university licensee, shares !TV staff 
member in joint appointment with Continuing Educa- 



tion Department, Station and university collaborate on 
producing courses. Station works closely with univer- 
sity and junior colleges in determining air time and 
programs, and advises on publicity and utilization. 
Community colleges pay for programs and air time, 
university does not. 

The basic model will, to some extent, determine the 
quality and scope of interaction between stations and 
colleges although that interaction obviously can be en- 
hanced through various stra:egies. 

Needed research: An th^n 'best" modeh? Anfnod- 
eJs of interaction determined primarily by funding? 
Can they be changed without major changes w fund- 
ing patterns^ 
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X. 

FACTORS THAT 
HELP OR HINDER 
STATION-COLLEGE CONSORTIA 
SERVING ADULT LEARNERS 

* Consortia can defray costs and pool resources for participating 
institutions, 

* Common elements shared by successful television consortia 
include: a focus on the needs of the/^distant learner/* commitment 
from institutional executives, clear purposes and governance system^ 
firm financial and legal bases, high quality course materials, mutual 
respect and understanding between colleges and station, a system for 
sharing resources and information, and policies which facilitate 
access, flexibility and outreach, 

by Penelope L* Richardson, Ph. D. 



Authors Note 

A major benefit of telocourscs is that they can be used 
with a large number of students. Indeed* the greater 
the number of students involved in a broadcast scries, 
the more cost-cflTcctive tt become^. Conversely, if col- 
leges and/or stations must pay for a telecourse that en- 
gages only a small audience, the per-student expendi- 
ture of time, effort, and money may not be warranted. 

Growing numbers of colleges and stations have 
found that television courses **work" better if tKey co- 
operate with one another This cooperation, usually in 
the form of consortia, can be of several kinds. It may 
be directed toward using programs, producing tele- 
courses, or both, it may involve varying numbers of 
two-year colleges, four-year colleges, stations, or other 
organizations. Methods of finance and organization 
may differ. All, however, hope to achieve certain goals 
and most face common problems. 

The potential benefits of consortia arc obvious. Con- 
sortia provide a larger resource base and larger num- 
bers of potential students. Institutions that w^rk 
together can defray the cost of purchasing and airing 
telecourses. cooperate on publicity, and work out means 
to reduce cutthroat competition for students. Consortia 
also can prevent duplication of effort. 

Inevitably however, problems emerge as consortia 



begin operations. Most are in the area of finance: How 
are institutions' eosts compared? How can an institu- 
tion be assessed most fairly in proportion to returns 
from (a) the consortium and (b) its income? Whut are 
the implications of differential tuition rates for the 
same course(s)? Others concern students: Do consor- 
tium members compete for students? Should courses 
be standardized in requirements and services? If they 
are not, liow can they* be represented to students, or 
compared for cost purposes? And many of these Ques- 
tions lead to others about institutional autonomy and 
integrity, 

Dr, Penelope Richardson, Assistant Professor of Ed- 
ucation at the University of Southern California, has 
prepared a report for this project on the faetors that 
contribute to the success or failure of telecourse related 
consortia. Her study is part of a cooperative yenture 
with the project on community college telecourse use 
sponsored by the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges and funded by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Post-secondary Education. In this sec- 
tion we shall present the body of the report. Descrip- 
tions of methodology, consortia studied, and the next 
pha^c of the project together with Dr Richardson's 
bibliography are included in Appendix G. 
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TELECOURSES: REFLECTIONS '80 



A 

# mi its best, a conM^rtium allowb its member in- 
^titulions lo share re:^ourccfftf engage in complementary 
activities, and accomplish more than each could sepa- 
rately while enabling each to maintain itsov^n msUtu- 
tjonal auionom) At its worsi, a consortium may 
involve members in endless meetings, wrangling, and 
confusion, with little end product except a profound 
disillusionment with the laziness, selfishness, and lack 
of vision of other member institutions. To create and 
run a successful consortium requires polittval astute- 
ness, organizational saw>, and Interpersonal compe- 
tence on the part of all involved. 

When the consortium Includes institutions of higher 
education, public or commercial broadcast stations, 
commercial interests such as pubtisherSf and commu- 
nit;^ agencies, and when the goal is to provide the adult 
"distant learner ' with educational opportunities in the 
home or ^vorkp[aee, the problem is even more complex. 
Each of the above types of institutions has its own mis- 
sion, constraints, ideologies, and perceptions of what is 
educationally sound, managerially ellieient, and politi- 
cally and financially feasible. Making it \^ork is no easy 
thing. 

This paper is about the factors that make consortia 
of stations and colleges successful in serving the adult 
learner, as perceived by the practitioners who plan, co- 
ordinate, or operate them. The factors are offered as a 
set of tentative conclusions about the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for success when success is defined 
:is good management, sound educational practice, and 
political and financial survival In order to develop 
them. Interviews were conducted with coordinators of 
consortia, executives and instructors at colleges, and 
programming decisionmakers at stations who represent 
various types of consortia well-established, new, suc- 
cessful, struggling, highly structured, loosely 
organized, producing, using, distributing, two-year, 
four year, continuing education, mixed The purpose 
was to learn if common elements would emerge as the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for a consortium 
successful At producing and/or delrvering televised in- 
struction for adults. 

The result w^ts a list of eight factors that have been 
tentalivefy identified as helping or hindering consor* 
tnim success They were generated from the data sup- 
plied bv these mtervre\^s although the respondents did 
m^t alt see or name them m fmal form and sequence. 
Thcv art rcpr^xiucod here v^ith the rationale for each. 

'\ / 1 iRNl-lR CJ^St'EREt) FOCUS. The wlai 
teachttig-learrunfi xvueni muxt he designed and coordi- 
mUi*d \iUh the needx of the adult "dixtam learner" at 
the {'vmer 
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Television courses can't merely be added un to the 
regular system; they require a reconeeptualization o^ 
who the learner is and what he or she needs in order to 
benefit from instruction. The system designed to serve 
the distant learner must have its own blueprint, or 
game plan, and that plan should spell out special pro- 
cesses for consortial administration, academic admin- 
istration, target population assessment, in-servjcc 
training for counselors and teachers ("course manage 
ers''), curriculum development, course design and de- 
velopment, delivery and support services, and research 
and evaluation, all in terms of the needs and situation 
of the adult learner 

Specifically, content and struaure of course mate- 
rials will be afTeaed, with e^ch course designed as a 
coordinated tnstnictional system, all components (tele- 
vision programs, radio, study guide, text, tests, learning 
activities) working together to serve the same instruc- 
tional objectives and to cause learning. 

Local support services will need to be developed, for 
the amount of learning from instructional television de- 
pends at least as much on what happens at the receiv- 
ing end as what goes into the program content and 
structure. Involvement (personal contact by phone or 
mail, discussion with friend or spcdse, etc) and feed- 
back (grades, self-study quizzes, computer-graded ex- 
ercises) are crucial,'* 

Similarly, administrative arrangements must be de- 
signed with the needs of the learner in mind, with in- 
formation and recruitment materials easily available; 
television programs offered at tin^ convenient for the 
learner; simple procedures available for registering, ob- 
taining course materials, taking exams, and obtaining 
credit; and support services and instructional materials 
available at locally conveni<!nt "learner centers.'' All of 
these things are included in the factor Learner-Cen- 
tered Focus of the total teaching-learning system. 

B COMMlTMENf OF^ LEADERS. Key individuals 
at various levels, but particularly institutional leaders, 
must believe in the vo/we of the enterprise and must 
make a personal commitmesn to it. 

Nfost interviewees agreed that making a consortium 
work requires a high degree of executive leadership. 
It's hard work, and there's no automatic movement for- 
ward progress comes out of the hides of the contribute 
ing members. Individuals with an open, pragmatic, 
task'Or*entcd leadership style are required to gutde the 
consortium at the executive level. 

In the colleges, the president or dean of instruction 
makes the difference. He or she can provide incentives 
for faculty members, administrators such as registrars, 

IS Ideas, from LcOtc l*tjfdy\ "Tclccouf^ Slu<lcf»K IW Well 
Ho They I eaJn"*" /Vm Volume IT. Ul. 1^7^. vtrcrc helpful m tic- 
vcloping section 
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and technical staff to cooperate and assist tn the devel- 
opment of the concept At the stations, the station 
manager or program director provides the leadership in 
setting station priorities. On each campus a reprc^nta- 
tive is needed to allay faculty fears about course qual- 
ity or their 'own Survival, and to provide guidance in 
ways of working with studenu. The style of the consor- 
tium coordinator is also important. He or she must in- 
spire trust; his or her judgmenu and actions must be 
respected by the consortium members. 

Commitment, in short, is required at all levels, but 
especially at the executive leveL CommUmeni of Lead- 
ers is the factor that focuses on this important aspect of 
success, 

C- GOVERNANCE. Consortit '/institution authority 
^ationships must be clearly delineated and a manage- 
mem system developed for implementation of decisions. 

Consortia vary in the degree to which th^ are struc- 
tured, but several themes ran' through the interviews I 
conducted: the importance of a clear, unified purpose 
for the consortium; the necessity of centralizing some 
functions through an administrative coordinator with 
both the authority and responsibility to carry out deci- 
sions; the importance of appointing individuals to the 
consortium council with the clout to make decisions; 
the necessity for di^erent levels of governance mecha- 
nisms to exist for communication and follow-through 
at various Icveb, 

Most of the topics covered under this factor are 
management issues; given a l^rner-centered focus, 
and a commitment on the part of leaders at all levels, 
what structures need to be in place for th' consortium 
to operate? These are the questions addressed in the 
factor called Governance, 

D. STABILITY, A firm financial and legal basis for 
operations must be established that allows for long- 
range planning and development. 

Interviewees agreed that the success or failure of a 
consortium might well depend on the method and sta- 
bility of the financing. Whether coop^tating colleges 
and stations are public or private, state-supported or 
grant supported, has a direct bearing on the method 
used to underwrite the television project. 

The importance of establishing an equitable system 
of financial assessment was stressed. Considerations 
such as the members' ability and willingness to pay the 
financial incentives for participation, and the state pat- 
tern of funding were mentioned. 

The security and freedom from liability available 
through having an established legal base was weighed 
against the possible loss of flexibility. The importance 
of a wriUen constitution and bylaws was mentioned by 
several. 



In short, a consortium that produces or uses televi- 
sion-centered courses is a complex entity, and for pro- 
jection, planning, and maintenance to be possible, a 
firm financial and legal basis is required, Th^^ condi- 
tions whereby this is possible are summed up in the 
factor Stability, 

E, QVAUTY OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 
Course materials developed and used must be excellent 
in learner appeal, academic content, production quality. 
Instructional design, and flexibility of use. 

Quality is still a concern to all of the interested par- 
ties. Station people want to be sure that television will 
be used for what it can do well, and they don't want 
audien£« ratings to drop because of pedantic pedagogi- 
cal approaches. Academics want substance and rigor, 
Instruvtional designers want materiab designed to en- 
hance motivation, participation! persistence and learn- 
ing on the part of the distant learner. Marketers want 
to be sure of a variety of uses, local and national. 

The issue is relevant to both user and producer con- 
sortia', and it seemed important enough to be made a 
separate factor. Quality of Instructional Materials is 
the factor that concerns itself with the educational 
product, 

F, POSITIVE STATION-COLLEGE RELATION- 
SHIPS, The relationship must be based on mutual self- 
interest, mutual respect* understanding of each othe/s 
priorities and constraints* and shared commitment to 
the learner. 

Many people interviewed felt that the most impor- 
tant attitude on the part of all involved is one of op^- 
ness and willingness to see the other person's point of 
view and to problem-solve together, A few educators 
feel that public television stations' lust for prime time 
has overtaken their sense of $oCtat re^nsibtltty, A few 
public broadcasters feel that the educator's disdain for 
the crassness of marketing makes a holy mission of 
dullness. But in those settings where successful station* 
college relationships have been established, the cooper* 
ative attitude prevails. From commitment at the top to 
reliable carrying through on nitty-gritty details, a.'! in* 
terviewed agreed on the importance of the factor Posi- 
tive Station-College Relationships, 

G, SYSTEM UNKAGES, A communication/clearing 
house system must be established between levels of gov- 
ernance (instltutionat/statejfederal) for sharing of 
resources, information, expertise, and political support. 

This factor was identified as something not presently 
in existence but badly needed. Many people expressed 
the belief that th^ would get more mileage from tt.eir 
individual efforts if there were a more coordinated set 
of regional and i ^ional relationships. One "bad exam- 
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pie" cited by several interviewees was that so man> hu- 
manities courses have been funded and developed* 
apparently each unknown to the other, while ba<!ly 
needed subjects such as basic skills have been largely 
neglected. 

Another concern was the need for some national 
means of data-gathering, so that the case for television- 
centered learning could be made more efTcctively Bet- 
ter data on which to base course design decisions was 
also mentioned. 

Understanding the parts-whole relatk)nship of their 
efforts and having acoess to information and expertise 
underlie the comments that were buiU into the factor 
System Linkages. 

H. SVFFORTIVE CONTEXT FOR DISTANCE 
LEARNING, Folkies at the local, state, and federal 
level must facilitate access, flexibility, and outreack 

This factor is a mixed bag and includes situations at 
various levels that could prove constraining if condi- 
tions were wrong and fa^ilitative if conditions were 
right. The local climate, and the degree to which col- 
lege and station have established collaborative relation- 
ships with other community agencies and groups, is 
significant. Policies at the institutional, state, and 
federal level are significant, for they either create or 
remove barriers: financial, admissions, assessment, 
credit, F^rticular regulations or practices may also be 
significant: the teachers* union's contractual arrange- 
ments regarding distance learning or the station's 
union regulations for teachers who perform on-camera. 

Rather clumsily named, and definitely a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of policies, practices, and politi- 
cal conditions, the factor Supporttve Context for 
Distance Learning describes the climate in which the 
consortium operates, 

Aiitbor*s Note 

Subsequent to this report, Dr Richardson tested these 
factors in a survey for the Adult Learning and Public 
Broadcasting Project of the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges, under a grant from 
the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary 
Education, 

The respondents ranked the eight factors listed 



above in the following order: Quality of instructional 
materials; station-college relationships; commitment of 
leaders; learner-centered focus; supportive context for 
distance learning; governance; stability; system link^ 
ages, Dn Richardson summarized this data as follows: 

^The priorities make perfect sense. First, they tell us 
that instruaional materials of excellent quality are 
needed if distance learning is to be a viable way to 
reach aduU students. Broadcasters want to be sure that 
television will be used for what it can do well, and they 
don't want audience ratings to drop because of pedan- 
tic pedagogical approaches. Academics want substance 
and rigon instructional designers want materials de- 
signed to enhance motivation, participation, per- 
sistence, and learning on the part of the distant learner. 
Marketers want to be sure of a variety of uses, local 
and national 

''Second, they need positive relations between sta- 
tions and colleges, for only within a climate of shared 
interest is the delivery system available, '{\>sitive rela- 
tions' are mainly the responsibility of the executive at 
the station level, 

'Third, they need commitment of leaders at all lev- 
els, leaders whose time, mone>^ and resources must be 
behind the project for it to work, Ffcm statements of 
advocacy by policy makers to hard work on the nitty- 
gritty of implementation, commitment of leaders is 
crucial, 

^Fourth, given good materials and support of station 
and college leaders, they need a system that focuses on 
the learner and on his or her needs for personal and 
administrative support as a part of the teaching-learn- 
ing process. Learning is ultimately a dialogue, and that 
dialogue must be part of the delivery system, 

''And fifth, they need a goo<i governance and man- 
agement system so that this complex set of relation- 
ships can work and the nitty-gritty tasks can be accom- 
plished, 

**Other factors, less important, are part of the total 
picture: financial stabilit>^ a positive context for dis- 
tance learning, and good linkages between the parties 
involved. These are the factors that staff members in- 
volved in this study believe are significant in successful 
station-college collaborations'* (Richardson, 1979). 
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XI. 

TELECOURSES: 
BENEFITS AND PROBLEMS 



< Major benefits to the colleges include: telecourses reach new 
audiences; they draw new students to on-campus courses; they offer 
alternative learning approaches. 

< Major benefits to the stations include: telecourses reach new 
audiences; they perform a public service; they provide diversity of 
programming, 

• Major problems to colleges include: faculty are threatened by 
telecourses; telecourse enrollments are difficult to predict; quality 
telecourses are sometimes not available, 

< Major problems to stations include: lack of sufficient air time; 
colleges expect unreasonable air schedules; telecourses place a 
burden on station staff. 



o vcr the years a bod> of conventional wisdom 
about telecourse benefits and problems has appeared. 
Wc presented a list of these to respondents and asked 
''How important is this (benefit or problem) to your 
operation?" The responses were often lengthy and not 
always those we had anticipated. 

The lists, with our comments, appear below They 
are ranked in a rough order based on our judgments 
concerning their overall imponance after the intcr-^ 
views were completed. Taken together, they comprise 
many of the '*whys'* and "why nots" of institutions and 
telecourses. 

BENEFETS: COLLEGES 

/. Telecourses reach audiences that h^oi^W no( other- 
wise be able to attend college, housewives with small 
children, handicapped individuals, senior citizens* dis- 
tance learners t etc. 

An Overwhelming majority of respondents felt this 
was a very important benefit of telecourses. One dissen- 
ter noted that many of these s^tudcnts would be able to 
obtain an education anywa>. but that television made it 
easier for them. 

Few of the respondents had a feeling for the number 
of people whom this would affect and we found it difli- 
cult to distinguish between rhetoric and reality in their 
responses. I\^rha^ they did also. The surveys that arc 
available from the major (mostt> community college) 
telecourse users indicate that* indeed, a fair proportion 
of the students arc housewives and that a few hand! 
capped arc enrolled, but they also indi^^te (with the 



exception of the UMA surveys) that as high as 70 per- 
cent of the students in telecourses arc also enrolled in 
on-campus courses. In some cases— Nebraska and Ari- 
zonal for example — distance really would have pre- 
vented some students from pursuing further education. 
In most places, however, physical distance could not be 
considered a factor. 

Needed research: What proportion of telecourse stu- 
dems could noi attend college otherwise? Far what 
proportion is attendance significantly eosier^ Now do 
we weigh these in determining the value of telecourses 
to society? 

2. Telecourses reach audiences that would not other- 
wise want to attend college, re-entry students* students 
*tot aware of educational opportunities and their access 
to them. 

This was closely related to another aspect: 

Telecourses draw Students into the regular program. 
Students take telecourses successfully* then become 
regfUar, on-campus students, 

A number of major telecourse users have said that 
tclecours;cs appeal to the **rc-entry student'* — typically 
a housewife who has; had some college, wouki like to 
return, but is afraid she cannot rnakc the grade any- 
more and/or ^:ars exposure to a "gang of unrul>^ self- 
confident eighteen year olds" in a classroom. 

Four-year institution reactions to the first statement 
were favorable but mixed. Only one, which used con- 
tinuing education as a recruiting device for high school 
students;* believed the second was tru^. T^oycar in- 
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stitution respondents almost unanimously said the first 
was a very important benefit from telecourses. Major 
two-year telccourse producers said the second was true 
in their local programs. 

The only institution we have identified ihat is able to 
supply hard numbers supporting this belief was the 
University of Mid-America. It conducted a longitudi- 
nal study of students from Nebraska who were enrolled 
in UMA courses, A total of 339 individuals were con- 
tacted. Wkyne Hartley (1978) summarized the results 
of this study as follows: 

Of the students who E>arttcipated in the first three offer- 
ings of SUN program. 49 3 per^nt have continued their 
education in some manner since that time. 

Of chose students chat contmued their education. 44 per- 
cent credited the SUN program for that decision 

Of the 21 percent of the sample that were deemed eligible 
for attempting transfer of course credits (enrolled for 
credit, completed the course and then continued thdr ed- 
ucation). 43 percent actually did but not all of them 
were successful 

About 10 percent of the sample are in degree programs 
now. This is 25 percent of those that said they continued 
their education after participation in the program. 

Re^try and recruitment could be an extremely 
important aspect of tetccourses. both socially and from 
the point of view of indtvtdual institutions. It might be 
worthwhile to use it as an approach in providing pro- 
spective students with information about telecourses 
and in convincing administrators that telecourses are 
worth their while. 

Needed research To what extent does fea* of ''toss of 
face'* orfmlure prevent potemtal students front ustng 
educational activities^ How do ^e identtfy such learn- 
ers, and what are the best ways to meet thetr spectal 
needs^ Are (elecourxes suitable a% a way to "try-out" 
htgher educattOn^ 

3 Telecourses offer ftexibiHty of scheduling or the 
ability to schedule clasxes at off hours and the ability to 
repeat programs for Uudents who ntight miss a lecture. 

Reactions to this benefit were mixed, but generally 
favorable. One respondent added that students were 
able to hear television lectures twice. Studies have indi- 
cated variously that (1) niany students watched more 
than one airing of a lesson and that (2) few students 
watch repeat programs. Qualitatively, the response to 
this was not as enthusiastic as the response to. for in- 
stance, the first listed benefit Reactions tended to be 
laconic and seasoned with a flavor of "Motherhood and 
Apple Pie." 

ir fact, the "flexibility" of scheduling available 
through the use of broadcast television may be a 
chimera Tclecourse?;. of necessity, arc restricted to set 
times of day by the stations; the degree to which stu- 
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dent needs, if they are knowni are taken into account 
by programmers varies widely. Where programs are re- 
peated, however, not only is there the chance for some 
students to review them a second time, but there is also 
a built-in increase in the nfimber of students to whom 
they arc available/convenient. 

4. Telecourses are a pacing device. 

At least two studies (Purdy and Iccnogle, 1976; 
Chamberlain and Icenogle, 1975) have indicated that 
regularly scheduled tefevision programs assist stidents 
to do their work on a more consistent basis than occurs 
in the traditional correspondence study courses 

Telecasts alone, however, have not always been suffi- 
cient to bring retention rates to those in on-campus 
classes. Student retention was tower than on-campus 
retention in most two<year institutions (tuerted. (This 
(Question was added to a revision of the questionnaire, 
and wc do not have data from all the institutions.) The 
greatest attrition rates were in California; Coastline 
Community College has noted in Orange County a 
phenomenon of students enrolling for a large number 
of courses, in effect sampling them, then dropping 
those in which they are less interested. This is probably 
directly related to the fact that the courses are free. 

y\ll the four-year institutions that were asked about 
telccourse retention of students said it was ''relatively 
high/' No one supplied specific numbers. 'Diis response 
may be related to the place of telecourses in Continu* 
ing Education Divisions where attrition rates may gen- 
erally be high, or it niay be the result of (a) higher fees; 
(b) a slightly older student population; or (c) a more 
highly self-motivated student population. 

Needed research. What relative roles do the followtng 
play in lelecourSe retention and attrition; financial 
commitment from the student, regular telecasts, stu- 
dent characteristics* student Support services^ What 
policy implications would information about these 
factors hold? 

5. Telecourses offer an alternative learning approach. 
An overwhelming majority of respondents felt thts 

was an important benefit of telecourses although a 
number subsequently qualified their response: It was a 
benefit only if the television programs were *'good," 

The question of the ways in which/whether students 
learn from television is one that wc have in large part 
excluded from this studyi it is a topic that is not yet 
fully explored. As wc learn more, the exact role of tele- 
vision in the overall learning process and to whom it 
appeals will be important to both telccourse producers 
and telccourse users. 

A related question elicited similar responses. 
6 Telecotirses offer visuals for processes and tnfor- 
mation better conveyed visually than in words. 

Most respondents \\\ both types of institutions felt 
this was iin important benefit of telecourses^ although 
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several individuals qualifiec! their answers ''It should 
be greater"; 'To date we've put old wine in new bot- 
tles"; **We need to rethink me programs and become 
more sophisticated/' 

Although not discussed at length by any of the re- 
spondents, the present format of the major tele- 
courses— a sizeable number of programs shown once or 
twice weekly over a semester— probably mitigates 
against the most creative possible use of air time. The 
need to produce programs of uniform length for each 
lesson results in '"fitler" material for information that 
could be more easily put in print, and may slight areas 
that would benefit from fuller video treatment. 

7, Telecourses make money, is this true and is it 
important to you? 

This question was discussed at length in Section VL 
Here we shall limit ourselves to a straightforward re- 
porting of responses to this as a benefit (T^ble 5). This 
report should be qualified by the fact that during the 
first interviews our question was ambiguous. A few 
people interpreted it as "should" a telecourse make 
money but most looked at their balance sheets. 

8, Telecourses stretch faculty resources — re., allow a 
faculty member to handle more classes/more students. 

Of ten four-year respondents, six felt this was not 
important All of these operated from Extension divi- 
sions and may not have been speaking from a total in- 
stitutional perspective. Two felt it was quite important 

Ikble 5. Do TekcoMTMS Mtke Money 
and Is It Inportiiit to You? 



Quite Somewhat Not 

Import«itt Important Impcrtint 

Four-year 

institutions I 3 6 

Remarks "Would be "Don^t " 
nice if It did/' 
'^Hopefully, 
but in Tact, 

no/' 

**W£ only offer 
telecourses 
bccav'^ of 
administration 
pi^ssure '* 

Ywo-ycar 

institutions* 7 4 0 

Remarks '^Probably" "For the state ** 
**ldealty 

speak mg/" 

Remarks nol tied lo a response in any of ihcse caiegories were 
"Course by counc'*: **Nol a part <jf iclecourse*". "They -do break 
even— they even generate enovgh revenue lo meet inslltulionaL 
cost*", *'Th*l II not the primary ren^n lo offer letfccoufses": "We 
offer them to <erve itudentV', "Not any more " 
*tnc]udes more than one respondent at some institutions 



Both of these were also Extension divisions, but one 
dealt with specialized subjects and had indicated that 
telecourses augmented faculty resources in those areas; 
the other dealt with on- as well as off-campus students. 

The special position of Extension and Continuing 
Education divisions and their lack of full-time faculty 
could, as we noted, have skewed these responses. The 
junior and community colleges might logically have 
been expected to react more positively to this' benefit, 
fn fact, more did than didn't— but a good number 
(four of eleven institution^ still felt telecourses did not 
stretch faculty resources^ and several were not sure. 

In some cases— Miami-Dade, Dallas^ and Coastline 
where telecourses are part of an Open-Learning divi- 
sion on a separate campus— the reasons for affirmative 
responses were clear Telecourse faeutty usually carried 
higher student loads than regular faculty. One person 
did note that the faculty member was o^er compen- 
sated after a certain number of students enrolled, and 
another remarked that tjiis was not the primary ra- 
tionale for telecourses, but that it had happened. 

In the other cases, however, there were no clear-cut 
explanations for two-year responses. Responses did not 
seem to be related to the role of telecourses in institu- 
tions, the method of payment, or any other immedi- 
ately identifiable factor 

Our conclusions from these conflicting reports are 
that ''stretching faculty resources" is not an important 
faetor in Extension and Continuing Education divi- 
sions, probably because they have no regular faculty 
but work on a oourse-by-course basis, and that where it 
plays a role in two-year institutions, it is often a result 
of happenstance and eircumstance rather than calcula- 
tion. Nevertheless, from a total institutional picture, 
the role telecourses play in augmenting faeulty re* 
sources could be substantial if the institutictn felt this 
was a desirable goal.'* 

9. Telecourses free faculty time for other, nonlecture 
interaction \%dth students. 

The three institutions that responded affirmatively 
used telecourses either as an adjunct to in-class ipstrue- 
tion or as a part of a regular nurriculum. Most institu- 
tions paid faculty on an overload basis and added 
telecourses to their regular duties. 

The use of extra faculty time, where it existed, was 
generally for telephone consultation. Very little face-to- 
face tutorial interaction occurred even where telecourse 
students also took on-campus courses and the telephone 
interaction was often limited to procedural questions. 
In some cases (cf above) larger thar; normal numbers 
of students were assigned to faculty members and in 
many, primanly two-year, institutions where computer- 
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graded objective tests were the rule, no original opinion 
or thought, either verbal or written was requested from 
students. 

In a time of falling enrollments and pinching bc|t 
buckles, it is perhaps unrealistic to expect institutions 
to use the relatively expensive medium of television 
without reducing another expensive commodity, faculty 
ti me. 

to. Telecourses offer subjects for ivhich regular fac- 
ulty are not available/not prepared. 

Most institutions, both two- and four-year said this 
was not important. Of the seven that indicated it was 
either somewhat or quite important, four added that it 
was a problem rather than a benefit. One administrator 
stated, '*Our faculty believes it is prepared to teach 
anything." 

Some educational systems using telecommunications 
delivery systems have been specifically formed to aug- 
ment the resources of individual institutions—TAGER 
in North Texas and IHETS in Indiana are examples. 
This clearly has not been a role of broadcast television 
courses and perhaps cannot be. in most institutions 
there is a need to tie telecourses to existing courses 
listed in a catalog or central course ban^ (cf Section 
V). This aiitomattcally implies that there are qualified 
faculty available to teach them— or at least a large 
proportion of them. 

Needed research. Can telecourses be developed that 
augment existing faculty resources, fit within an ad- 
ministrative adoption structure, and have broad 
enough appeal lo generate satisfactory enrollments? Is 
broadcast television suited to such courses or should 
they be available primarily through alternative deliv- 
ery systems? What means could be employed to fur- 
nish academic credibility to user irtstitut ions? 

1 1. Telecourses provide a means for bringing students 
into Contact with books. 

The rationale for this question was the assertion that 
viewing the program arouses a student's interest and 
Icadii him or her to read more, the assertion was made 
initially in conjunction with the wrap-around general 
viewership courses. The response was, in most cases, a 
puzzled expression. 

After some thought, 8 of 24 respondents felt this was 
"Quite Important," 10 felt it was "Somewhat Impor- 
tant/' and 6 felt it wan "Not Important.'' Several said, 
musingly "it is true that reading is a part of the 
course''; one said* '*Our students arc welt educated and 
read anyway" Pterhaps the most telling comment was, 
"Huh?" 

12 TelectmrseS provide publicity for the institution/ 
district 

Thh wan a positive point according to most re- 
spondents^ One noted that the division received little 



financial support for telecourses but that the University 
President would frequently mention them proudly. 

0TH':R BENEni^! COLLEGES 
A number of individuals reiterated or restated pre- 
viously mentioned benefits at this point; some added 
new benefits. The responses were as follows: 

Four-Year Institutions 

"Even if a student doesn't enroll, for a course, the tele- 
vision programs provide a public service." 

"I have no documentation, but they provide motivation ' 
to study.'* 

'"The novelty of telecourse is audience captivating.'' 
^'They provide a student a way to fail without 
repercussions." 

TwYear Institutions 

"Have served as a motivation device to (a) get people 

to print and (b) get people on campus.'' 
'^Direct correlation between incidence of media and 

completion — completion is much higher when we 

use media.'* 

**As a motivation device, television is very important; as 
an inspiration it is important; and as a learning de- 
vice* we're not sure.** 
"It is a recruiting device. Statistics are not available 

but instructors estimate the figure is significant.'' 
''Because of the system, students with different learn- 
ing styles benefit." 
^'They may draw students into the regular program* 

but we are not sure." 
'They provide segmented pt Jons for other courses/' 
'^Convenience for the student." 
"They save the student from $50-200/class/scmestcr. 
Gas, wear and tear on auto, child care, and hours of 
time not spent in driving." 
Finally, with some embarrassment* we want to report 
a last, possible benefit. We need to thank Ronald Gross 
for raising it, although the final formulation is ours, not 
his It is one that had not occurred to us and was not 
mentioned by any of our respondents: Telecourses can 
provide administrator^^, faculty and students with ex- 
amples of ex^llent instructional systems. 

PROBLEMS: COLLEGES 

/. Telecourses threaten faculty, either in their Job se- 
curity or in their perception of a ' qualit/' education 

One two-year admini.strator summarized the feclrngs 
of a majority of the respondents: '1n fact they do not, 
but the faculty members* perception is that there is a 
threat.*' A number of other respondents added that 
faculty members used to feel threatened but were less 
.so as their familiarity with the tclecour.sc system grew. 
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The fewest problems^ interestingly enough, were re- 
ported by four-year institutions. 

Telecourses are probably not a threat to faculty posi- 
tions in tho»e places where they are used on an over- 
load basis and are vKwed as an adjunct course rather 
than as a regular part of the curriculum, or in those 
institutions where they are a regular part of the curric- 
ulum and are taught by regular faculty but are not 
used to increase numbers of classes/students per fac- 
ulty member. There are institutions, however* that use 
telecourses as an important part of the regular curricu- 
lum and hire faculty only on a part-time casual labor 
basis. In at teast one of the&Oi q\)estions have been 
raised by faculty unions in the district about tele- 
courses' appropriateness and legitimacy* and whether 
they are pulling students out of classes. 

When it occurs* resistance has been manifested pri- 
marily in the adoption of telecourses. 

Needed research- Civen a high unempioymeni rate 
among faculty members end thf desperate need of ed' 
ucational institutions to increase revenues white cut- 
ting costs^ what is a socmliy and economically optimal 
model for hinng telecourse faculty? 

A distressing number of responses to the question of 
faci^ty resi^ance rcRected considerable hostility to- 
ward faculty members: "They are just a bunch of 
prima donnas": "They are either egomaniacs or inse- 
cure": "They don t understand, and don't ^ant to 
change." This type of response was dist^buted fairly 
evenly among two- and four-year institutions. Almost 
nowhere did wc sense either a belief or a feeling that 
faculty member^ might have Jt^jihablc concerns ^bout 
^telecourses. 

The actual role of the faculty meniber ut^telecoursc 
varied tremendously among institutions. In mpst cases* 
the four-year institutions gave basic course materials to 
a faculty member who then did as much or as little 
with them as hi or she pleased. Both The Ascent of 
Man and Classic Theatre studies identified a wide vari- 
ety of ways telecourses were used, and found that a 
number of individual faculty members or institutions 
had developed extensive materials to implement or re- 
place telecourse materials. This was borne out in our 
research 

A number of two-year institutions followed this 
mode), but other* departed from it. Some saw the fac- 
ulty member's role primarily as a resource person who 
used tclecourst materials and tests but had little intel^ 
tectoal responsibility for modifying or supplementing 
their content. 

We did not enquire about faculty satisfaction whh 
telecourses A study conducted for the Maryland Cci- 
tegc of the Air reported that "Most faculty found 
teaching a TV course less work than teaching other 



courses* but also lej*s satisfying personally and profes- 
sionally" (Rhines. 1977* p. 18). Another found "The 
principal disad^'antage of TV courses cited by instruc- 
tors is that productive interaction between students and 
faculty members is limited. The synergistic effect of 
learning reinforcement which is typically a catalyst in 
classroom relationships among fellow students and in- 
structors is absent in televised instruction" (Gaunt, En- 
gelman, and O'Brien, 1977). 

Needed research: Two areax of enquiry spring from 
this model: f I } The changing nature of the role of a 
faculty member and its implications for (a) personal 
satisfaction, (bj preparation needed for it, ond (cf tts 
relationship to normal classroom roles* (2) The tm- 
plications of such a model if widely used on a national 
basis, 

2. Is inability to predict telecourse enrollments a 
problem? 

Five of eleven tv/o-year respondents and five of eight 
four-year respondents said this was a very important 
problem. Two respondents said it wasn't because they 
had had enough enrollments to have classes **go.'* Two 
more said it was somewhat important* one of whom 
added that it was difficult to predict enrollments in uny 
new course* whether or not it had a television 
component. 

According to publishers' hgures, most institutions 
have had great difficulty in predicting enrollments for 
both wrap-around and ''made-for-television" tele- 
courses. Returns for books have run as high as 50 per- 
cent, indicating that neither the professor/administra- 
to"- planning for the course nor the campus bookstores 
{which often scale orders for over -optimistic professprs 
down to more realistic terms) were able to approach 
correct guesses on enrollments. As may be inferred, 
most of the error is in ovcrprcdiction, although it has 
also run the other way. Coastline (one of whose re- 
spondents indicated that this is not a problem) under- 
ordered for The Shakespeare Plays by over 200 book.s. 

The key to this inability probably lies in the "new- 
ness" of telecourses and the as yet unknown param- 
eters of the telecourse audicnu within each locale, 
there arc too many variables to allow for accurate pre- 
diction even in courses for television at this time 
(Dalla.s. for instance, has a 25 percent return on ii.s 
books, and it is low partly because within the district, 
which accounts for a very high volume and which has 
used telecourses for several years, prcdiction.s arc rela- 
tively good). Over the next few years these courses 
should become more prcdictablCi wrap-around courses, 
by their nature, are likely to remain problematical. 
This may be, as wc indicated ir ^^cction VI, a diflkulty 
of some magnitude for continu.j^g relationships ^iXh 
publishers. 
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Nc«dec research* Can »tv .^^eiop a better means of 
predicting enro'Jmenis for ielecourses and other types 
of post'secondary education? Is there a quatitative 
difference m methods applicable to different educa- 
tional systems? 

!s lack of suitable courseware Q probletn with 
ielecourses? 

Among the four-year institutions^ two respondents 
said It was/'Quitc Important two said it was *'Some- 
what Important/' and the remainder said it was ''Not 
Important" except fbr one unclassiftable comment, "rd 
like to sec x\\^t^, but K^on't know what areas Td like to 
sec it in/' 

A clear majority of the two-year respondents felt it 
was "Quite Important/' Two cf the iLrce v ho did not 
fe.* at all important were major producer;;. 

The lack of a strong response on the part of most 
re&pontjents from four-year institutions probably un- 
derlines the uncertain nature of predicting success for 
general interest non-degree courses* and, possibly, a be- 
lief on the part of those respondents that they were un- 
able to influence telecourse production. 
4. Is difficulty in using aft unfatniliar educational 
systetn a probletn for {a) adtninttrat^'^St (h) faculty, (cj 
students^ 

Four-year respondents were evenly dtvidcil between 
'^Somewhat Important" and "Not Important/* Two 
comments were: **With students* otherwise they're not 
a problem/' and "The kids are O.K., the administra- 
tors arc the problem." 

The two-year respondents were evenly divided bc^ 
tween **Quite Important" and *'Not Important." Sev- 
eral mentioned the time it took to ""educate" faculty 
and administrfttors in ihe use of telecourses. 

The division is consistent, to some extent* to that 
noted in response to Problem I * It probably also reflects 
the fact that tclecourses were tied much more closely to 
the regular degree curriculum in the two-year instilu- 
tions in our sample, as opposed to the rclaiivc . .i 
omy of a continuing education or extension 
a four-year institution This problem shouku - 
with tin»e unless (a) the problems are so great .e 
courses a^c abandoned, or (b) there are problems with 
telec^turses th t are not tied to novelty. 
5 Ihe amount of administrative time needed to ojfe* 
ielecourses in internal preparations, relationships 
with stations, or t*^ supply services to off-campus stu- 
dents-is ugnificant enough to he a problem. 

Although responses were mixed, a number of institu- 
tions, both two- and four year felt this was an impor- 
tant problem None of them responded to the proposed 
individual categories Tuo s^iid that it wa.s simply nec- 
c&sAry U\ accept ihe fact that admtni.^*ering telr^urscs 
took time. 



For most of the institutions, telecourses were a type 
of course that had not been ofTered on a rc^u.^. basis 
Over a period of time. One respondent, indeed, stated 
that using them wouldn't be a problem if he offered 
telecourses regularly. Knowing as we do that any pat- 
tern change add:» administrative time above and be- 
yond that actually necessary to complete discrete tasks, 
this problem may also be alleviated to a great extent 
Over the next few years. Additionally, the suggestions 
for procedures and relationships that will be made in 
the SCEPAL Executive Development Seminar mate- 
rial will, we hope, contribute toward a more efficient, 
easy utilization of telecourses. 
6. Tc'ecour^es are difficult to schedule. 

Respondents who used wrap-around courses or had 
to make their own arrangements with television sta- 
tions and did not have a good ongoing relationship with 
them answered affirmatively. Others felt this was not a 
problem. 

Not knowing whether you will be able to use a 
telecourse again in the future is a problem* 

Instittttions responded affirmatively with regard to 
wrap-around courses in some but not all instances. 

S. Uncertainty about or lack of off-air taping rights ts 
a problem with telecourses. 

All institutions that did off-air taping found this ^ 
problem with wrap-around courses. 

These problems have been particularly associated 
with wrap-around courses and none of them is new. We 
have noted the PBS Adult Learning Task Force recom- 
mendations on scheduling. Concerning olT-air taping 
and use of materials it states "Of paramount impor- 
tance to the fullest development and use of adult learn- 
ing systems is the resolution of the many complex 
issues relating to ownership cf the programs and re- 
lated materials and the abilit) to make them easily 
available for use'* (PrclLninary Report, February* 
1979). The issues involved arc, primarily, related to a 
nexus of copyright, permissions, and payment for off- 
air use or reuse of programs. 

Needed rcseareh. What xhotdd be the PBS poUcy in 
scheduling series that are used this manner^ What 
/actors are involved if* PBS decisions m this orea^ 
Ho^ do national poltaex relate to UkqI \ • 'lon^^ 
needs* What siepS cat h.^ taken to simplify copvrtffht 
and permtsston proceJitres for off-atr use'^ 

9. Lack of control ov* ^ c:mti /tt or its presentation ts a 
problem in telecourses 

Most four-year institutions felt this was not a prob- 
lem, a few fell it was somewhat important. A majority 
of two-year respondents said it was cither very or some- 
what important. These varying Icvcb of responses 
might be related to the larger area of discretion given 
faculty member?; over telci^ourscN in four-year institu- 
tions. 
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iO l^ck of preparation time for a teiecourse is a 
problem. 

Alt respondents felt this was a problem with wrap- 
arounds (cf. Problems 6. 7, and 8 above), and most felt 
it was a problem all courses. Exceptions were (a) 
tho^c institutions (hat produced nf^ost of their own 
courses and controlled their airing and (b) those in- 
siiiunons in a state s>stenf^ that ^eheduled program* 
ming suflicientl) earl) for the eollegcs to prepare for it. 

OTHER PROBLEMS: COLLEGES 

Th<! respondents were nf^ore creative jn this area than in 
**other benefits" and raised sonf^e problems concerning 
tckTourscs that nf^ay have profound implications. One 
of these was the limited nunf^ber of broadcast hours, a 
problenf^ that we posed to staticns and that will be dis* 
eussed below. Another was the lack of flexibility inher- 
ent in a teiecourse. 

A good elassroom instructor watches the pupils in 
front of him or her and responds to them. If a class is a 
''fast" class, the instructor speeds up and, perhaps, 
adds some nf^aierial; if the class is **slow," he or she re- 
views and reiteriites material and. perhaps drop& some. 
There is no such flexibility in iclecourses. The pro- 
grams arc telecast whether students are behind or 
ahead of thenf^. or can nf^ove faster or slower. Books are 
also preset. The conf^puter- based rcspon.se systems 
being u.scd by sonf^e comnf^unity coMeges offer '"pre- 
scriptions" for Icarnmg but, nevertheless, students are 
still locked in to roughly the same measured tread. 
There is. conconf^itantly, little scope in practice for mdi- 
vidualu .ion in telecourses. 

Ncedetl research there *>r wdl there ^ <^tiy means, 
perhaps through teihtu^togUt^i inru/vanon. that wdi al- 
u/H Jeugnen ttt tntrv^tuke more flexibdity and a 
xreuter tapattt} to re^p^trtj to ttuitvidual needs tele- 
voufte instruction'^ 

S<!v<;r!tt respondents mentioned adminbtrative re- 
sKtanc<! as a problem; one underi^cored (his by citing ''a 
period of dcchnmg income ;tnd enrollment with a back 
to biisics nf^ove ' \\ j result of this, ""the whole continu- 
ing education /open edu«.\uion area trouble." Icle^ 
vision. t<xhRi<;jtly spcr.k ag* can be LScd in **baek-lo- 
b.isit: subjects." but proUibly won't be because **back 
to biisiLs" usujll) melius '*bii' ^ to basic leiicher. bLck- 
txKircl. (ind *0(>m" as well 

Anothci respondent said that "students don*t know 
hi>w to w.ttth tcL'vision." a problem that has been rec- 
ognized elsewh<!re To date, responses to this problcnf^ 
b> 'cltxoursc designers hjve been limited to printed ad- 
nionuions The US Ofllce of Hdueation has funded 
projfecK in this irej but they are also, to date* limited 
to prmi m.it<!rLil\ ftir the pt>st -secondary level ^ 



Needed research. Is it possttle to teach students how 
to watch different kin*. ■ ' programs on television 
through the medium itseifi 

Two four-year institutions pointed to the competition 
fronf^ other schools in their areas as a deterrent to offer- 
ing certain telecourses and a hindrance to securing ac- 
ceptable enrollments. Another said that getting course 
nf^aterials in time was problematical. The latter, as is 
well known to producing institUL,ons. is often a problem 
because telecourses often have tight publishing 
deadlines. 

One individual offered the thesis that we were still in 
a '*first generation'' anf^ong television users. These peo- 
ple, rai^ with television as an entertainment nf^ediunf^, 
did not see it in the context of a worthwhile educational 
endeavor. His hypothesis is supported by a isonsiderable 
amount of research. Jerome Lord notes a ''general ten- 
dency of adults not to associate the mass media, and 
especially radio and television, with any protracted ed- 
ucational experience This phenomenon is widely re- 
ported He continues, to the probable relief of 

nf^any teiecourse producers and users, to say ''What is 
also consistently reported is that both younger and 
older adults lose their reluctance toward or antagonism 
to the use of nf^edia in their instruction in direct propor- 
tion to their experience of nf^edia-assistcd instruction. 
What is nf^ore, that experience tends to convince then^ 
that such instruction is not o\i\y as good as, but ^ften 
better than, nf^ore traditional forms of instruction" 
(Lord, 1979, p. 33). 

Other comments included: "students don't tike the 
lack of interaction" (contrary to the results of a nunf^- 
ber of questionnaires in other locations); the expense of 
a teiecourse, particularly when it is necessary to pay a 
royalty on each student: negative reaction to series in 
which the presenter has a southern drawl: credit trans- 
ferability to degree programs and the fact that depart- 
nf^ents and faculty do not like telecourses to infringe on 
their "elective" time options. 



BENEFITS: STATIONS 

In general, the respondents from the stations perceived 
both fewer problenf^s and fewer benefits with or from 
television courses. This was true for ITV persoimcL 
prog ram nf^erst and station nf^anagers. and prcsunf^ably 
reflects the smaller 'Image" of tdccourscs in thn sta- 
tion world. 

/. Telecourses reach ttew audiences. 

With four exceptions, including the commercial sta* 
tion« all respondents thought this was quite inf^portant. 
SeverSil saw it as a publicity problem tn ternf^s of on-air 
promotion, because they believed their general au- 
dience, the recipients of that promotion, was a different 
group than their teiecourse uudienee. 
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Much of the dat;i we have (of Section tV) mdicales 
thai the Iclccoursc audience profile rcNcmblcs the P^V 
general audicnee profile Whethi.r ihc station response 
to (his question is (a) based on \vishful thinking, (b) 
refleets regional difTcrtJices in daia bases thai do noi 
appear in summar> daia* or (e) reflects a better knowl- 
edge of iheir audienees than utc now have is incaieula* 
ble at present. 

2. Teiecourses perform a puhiic s€r\*ice 

All of the slation respondents exeepl one raied this 
as quite important. 

Teiecourses inireuse meniher shtps 

This was not applicable lo sonne slauons because 
they do nol solicii nnennbers* reaction^ from others were 
mixed bui mosil> negative One respondent said it 
would be niee if it did 

The ba*is upon vthlch the responses x^erc made w^is 
usually the number of people joining ihe siatior. during 
the limes programs were aircd^ partieularly during 
pledge weeks It is margi*>all> possible that this eould 
lead lo an underestimation of ihe efticaej of teiecourses 
as membership generators man> teiecourses are aired 
earl) morning or other times when it is diffieult to 
phone in pledges because of other pressures* member- 
ship ' pitehcs" are not usuall) as strong at these times 
as during "prime time 

4 Thv use of telecounes proxtdes diversity of 
programming 

One station dissented, the remainder were divided 
evenly between quite iind somewhat important. How- 
ever, general response. e\en when favor;)blet was 
lukew.irm The feeling seemed to be, "yes, but there 
are other ways diversity could be approaehed as welL" 

Other responses coneerning benefits from teiecourses 
inehided Fulfilling legislative mandates" (2); '*We are 
a university station, and their goal is education"; ' .br 
licence renewils" (2). "Recogni/es needs of eommu- 
nit)". can >ou knock education'^*' F inatlv. one 

station manager sauL forcefull). th..t teiecourses 
rultilled a public broadcasting priorit) and served an 
iMipijrtant cducatKvnal piirpi>se 

[>R<)Bii:MS: STATIONS 

/ Ui<k iif air tinw i\ a prahtvyn for hnxtdiUU 

l^o rcspiHulents. v>nc v>r v^h^ini \vas the eonimeretal 
staiinn said this ^as not important One rcsp^mdcnt 
said iT >^.is d .i'\u^^hAi impi>rtant problem, adding. '*jf 
>ou thmk tele<.vjurses are important, there i^* m> lack of 
nine^^ til of the otber re^^ptmdents felt it \vas quite 
iinp(prtant I urther it v^a^ clearly a major i^oncern and 
iiiav be tlie rcis^m tdeunirses vK^up) as little of the 
station \vor!d as \\\cy do A number of stata>n re- 
sptFndenis talked ai length aUmt tlie need tvj u*e alter- 
n*itive deliver\ systems fot etiutatiun. some \pokc of 



attempts to secure a second oroadeaa* i;hannel to facih- 
tate an inerease in educational olTer!P?*j. 

Teiecourses preemot mvre renarJini^ programrf'tfif^. 

Reaetions were nii>.ed, >caning toward not impor* 
tdnt. Perhaps the nioja telling comtnent was, "'The an- 
swer to this question is subjeCiwe. it c^^f^ends on ^^ow 
important you think cJueatian is/' 
i Unreasonable scheduling requests froh\ '^'^f eges are 
a problem. 

Three respondents said this problem was quite 
important, one adding that they were someti.iics a^*- 
eompanied by an attitude of "Wc decide and you 
flunkies should obey " One vsid anymore/' 't he 
remainder felt it was not an important problem. 

This problem seems easy of solution* bar' ing 
obstinaey and pigheadcdness: Colleges and stations 
need to coii^municatc their concerns and obligations. 
4. Sraff time Ap}*^nt in answering questions or in liaison 
was great enough to b^ a prMem in teiecourses. 

This d:J not app<^r to he Important ^-ystemie 
problem to stations. The ihree respondents *ho an- 
swered "Quite Important" were speaking from condi- 
tions that were peculiar to their stations and, tn two 
e^.ses. probably limited to a ^rtieular period in tinjc. 
In a subsequent meeting of station m^'^^^gers and pro- 
grammers (sec Appendix A) the consensus was that 
wrap-around courses eaused greater difficulties to sta* 
tions than eoursc^/o/- television. 
3. Requests fo/ publicity cause probiems. 

Two station- indicated this was quite important, one 
(the eommereial station, vvhich complained that it 
needed more publicity requests and materials from the 
colleges rather than fewer) said it v\as somewhat 
important. The rcst of the rcsp^>ndents fell this was not 
an important issue. 

OTHER PROBLEMS: STATIONS 
Other problems mostly pertained to the colleges' han- 
dling of teiecourses or their interaction wuh the 
stations. Aside from this general eoncern* station re* 
sponses did not lend tnemseWes to grouping. '*The bu- 
reaueraey in the university to whieh we are licensed^ 
the procedural processes are time eonsummg''; "Fund- 
ing -where to get money to create/purchase courses'** 
**Keep lelecourses alive in the colleges we are serving*** 
**Time IS a problem. We (io not serve the student if he 
ealh the television siation"* *TroccdurAl problems- 
schools have an unreasonable expectation a^ far as sta- 
tion.s givir^t? lets of time for TV courses. They should 
also invOjti. the station in choosing teiecourses. A 
course might be inappropriate. ha\e limited appeal 
b*id subject matter, or broadcast quality Courses 
should be modular, for instance, so that audiences can 
tune into any segment and find it interesting. I inall>* 
the station needs to get fair payment for services ren- 
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dercd*\ **SutiOns have to mi ^f.Mad tu\^ ^hen col- 
leges come in, not pla> b> ear The> have to under*>.dfid 
that a station serves nian> public:*" *Xollcg^s* lack ct' 
commitment and piiblicit>, the time programs and 
colleger wanting to change the sd*edi;!e*\ "'Colleges do 
not plan into the future " 
As we have m'^mlonel1 above, sti:io'^» did not seen^ 



to have to make ma^or changes in their ways of doing 
\hiit$s or m their perception of staff roles in order to 
accommodate ttler^ar>is. Most coutalion inUituiions 
d(d rctccour:ieft neither ^ecmed to cauie >;ations tiie 
internal Orub!;!n»i» no. the soul searching ihi:> did ^'^l- 
Ief^c6 nor ' they seem to promise the same deurcc of 
beiient 
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TELECOURSES: 
SUCCESS OR FAILURE 
AND HOW DO YOU TELL? 



* Diflferent criteria might be used by diflferent persons. One learner- 
centered question might be, **Do the students enrolled in lelecourscs 
learn from them?'* One administrative question might be, **Are 
enrollments good?" 

* Stations and colleges consistently report "strong and effective 
leadership'' as a necessary component of any successful lelecourse 
operation. 

* ^4ot many colleges systematically evaluate the effectiveness of 
tetecourses because evaluation is expensive and can put heavy 
demands on staff time. 



H 

I low do wc judge tclecourse success? One set of 
learner*ccntcred questions emerges tmmediately. Do 
the students enrolled in tetecourses learn from them? 
Do they like them and wilt they enroll for others? An* 
other set comeft from administrators: Are enrollments 
good and do they r *^tinue to be good? Are faeulty 
members satisfied with the experience of teaching a 
telccoufse and willing to repeat it? In this section we 
shall summarize the studies addressing those questions 
not discussed elsewhere tn this report, examine our re* 
spondents' characterization of factors that contribute 
to telccouTSc success, and review evaluation methods. 

Decades of studies on the use of media in education 
indicate that it Is. indeed, possible to learn from televi- 
sion As Jerome Lord slates* " . . the place that media 
can hold in the general pedagogy is no longer in serious 
doubt The problem anscs in trying to define its best 
use, and to what purposes the best u c can be put'' 
(lord. 1979) The (Questions now being asked center 
arnund learning styles and their relationship to televi- 
sion* the types of information best conveyed visually 
rather than m prmt* and the kinds of tradeoffs involved 
in costs* attractiveness* and lc;irning. The questions 
t.cslie Purdy ( l*)78) raKcs arc indicative of the sophis- 
ticated i^onccrns of many people working with 
tele courses 

t Wh.ii IS the ciTcci on ic*trning oi difTtrcnt video tre;it* 
mtms*^ Designers jnd producers try ditTertni ttehniques 
ti> itat^h different l>pcs of k^(»^frIedge Ammation. dixu- 
mtntAriev drtmalt/4itK>n^. let^lures* discussiL>n. etc Do 
ihty work' ^ we le*irn why jnd when lo chix>^e one 



style over another. More important* can we find out how 
entertainment ard more didactic presentations arc related 
to learning? O le student, taking the child development 
course 'The Growing Years*'' observed that there was 
"too much d'ama. not enough school" How school-like 
docs TV hav* lo be? . . . 

2. There a^^e important questions to ask about the learn* 
ers. Whfit is the attention span and concentration ability 
of adult viewers? Are students able to shift to active lis* 
tening and watching compared to the more passive style 
they use for other TV programs? Are students who sue* 
cccd in TV courses able to conceit rate more fully? What 
is retained and for how long? 

As television courses become more widcs|tfcad, an- 
other (Question may emerge that is not now being asked 
in this contcxt-^although it is one that concerns most 
educators and is acutely important in the open-learning 
context, [t is. What do the students learn? Do they 
learn facts* discrete information whose utility is ended 
with the last multiple choice question? Information 
that is useful to their lives and work? Attitudes? Prob- 
lem-solving abilities? Different frames of reference for 
the f;imiljar and the capacity to deal with the un* 
known? tike the profound questions associated with 
religion* these delve into a much debated and assidu* 
ously avoided area. Perhaps it is time for us to ask 
them again in order to formulate some educational ob- 
jectives for the use of tclccourscs. 

Do students like tclccourses? They say they do. The 
Univcr\it> of Mid-America for example* ha* found 
that mi}*.t studcnt\ rate State University of Nebraska 
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tdecourscs as "good" or "excellent" overall. They may 
differ on various components and there is some varia- 
tion— as could be expected — in their rating of differ* 
ent courses, but the general profile is positive. In 
another way to approach this question. %9 percent of 
the respondents in the Classic Theatre. The Human- 
ities in Orama study (Purdy and Icenoglc. t976) slated 
that they would recommend the course to family or 
friends. 

Presumably, student reactions depend to a large ex- 
tent on the quality of the telecourse. Only one study 
addressed that problem specifically (Rhines. 1977). U 
concluded, as might be expected. '^Students work 
harder and learn more from well-produced TV courses 
than from poorly produced courses" 

Exposure to telecotirses seems to be a factor in devel- 
oping positive attitudes toward them. A survey by 
KCTS in Washington state found, for instance, that 
"only 18.5% of the Channel 9 members (polled in a 
random sample) said they woukJ enroll for credit in an 
interesting telecourse, while and 73.5% of the 

Seattle Pacific and ^^stern ^^ashington respondents 
(who had alrf^^dy taken telecourses) said they would 
enroll." Almost twothirds of the students enrolled in 
Writingfor a Reason tn Dallas (1976) said they would 
enroll for another telecourse; 89 percent of the Qassic 
Theatre study respondents, and almost two-thirds of 
the UMA consortium students enrolled in the 1975-77 
academic years gave the same answer. 

Not surprisingly, not as many telecourse students 
seem to re-enroll as say they will. A number of re- 
spondents at institutions that had offered tclccourscs 
over a period of years said that their enrollments had 
not increased proportionately with the number of tele- 
courses available, or that absolute enrollments had de- 
creased slightly The UMA survey cited earlier (Brown 
and Wall. 1978) also found that ^'Overall, enrollment 
in TV courses offered by institutions surveyed tended 
to be slightly decreasing during the 1975 1977 pe- 
riod/* Some of the UMA survey institutions were the 
same as those covered this report, but not a majority. 
Of the institutions we surveyed, one had a dramatic in- 
crease in Spring 1^7^ enrollments, others have not. 
Why, then, the decline*^ 

A number of factors were suggested or arc possible. 
There may be, as we noted above, a fixed telecourse 
audience, people who have t^ken the course they need 
are not replaced on a one-to-one basis. 

It may. as one respondent suggested, be 3 result of 
repeating too many courses too many tinKs. the in 
creased 1979 enrollments Jl the one mstiiution could 
be .1 rcspt^irse to that institution s offering several series 
thiU had not been aired before This reason is not in- 
compiitiblc with thc'*fixf^d audience" theory 

Another rcspomlenl cited the laek of **blockbus- 
ters" major television series that were made into 



wrap*around courses, aired in prime time, and pro- 
moted extensively If this is a reason for enrollment de- 
clines, it might tell us something about program 
quality preferred viewing times, and the role of 
publicity 

The number of organizations oifering "outrcaeh" ed- 
ucation is increasing as are the types of off-campus, 
nontraditional programs. Telecourses may simply be 
facing greater competition. On the other hand* they 
may also be gaining greater acceptance and they may 
show gains as a result of energy shortages. 

Students may not like telecourses as much a£ Ihey 
say they do; they may want other things from educa- 
tion than credit and/or information gain. 

The declines in enrollment may simply paiallel other 
declines in enrollment not^d by educational institutions 
preparing students foi degrees; it may have r^othing to 
do with telecourses per se. 

Finally, there may be no long-term decline in tele- 
course enrollment at all The sample of institutions is 
limited, the period telecourses have been used is ^hort* 
and there are to. many other variables present (e^g,* 
the economy; liinu X)urseware) to allow us to draw 
f .n conclusions. 

Needed research: !s there a secuior trend in telecourse 
enrollments and if so, what factors have contributed ta 
^ ii? 

Both this and the discussion-in Section IV pertain to 
the question **Are enrollments good and do they con- 
tinue to be good?" For many institutions they are and 
do--enough to indicate that there should be identifi- 
able reasons in places where telecourses do not gather 
and hold enrollments and that in many cases the fac- 
tors that prevent "success" can be overcome. 

What about faculty? Are faculty members satisfied 
vvith the experience of teaching a telecourse and willing 
to repeat it? Christopher Rhines (1977), in his e?cam- 
ination of the Maryland College of the Air, found that 
faculty generally felt telecourses were less satisfying 
teaching e?cpericnces than regular classes. The same 
faculty members, however, express willingness to t^ach 
other telecourses. Given the need of many post-second- 
ary instructors to find employment or to augment sal- 
aries, finding telecourse instructors (or ''learning 
managers") should not be a problem for some time un- 
'.ss these instructors must be drawn from an existing 
department. 

''Why are telecourses successful in this area?'' was a 
question that we asked (where appropriate) toward the 
end of each interview The most consistent response 
from both stations and colleges was **sirong and effec- 
tive leadership." The heads of the "successful" institu- 
tions wanted telecourses to succeed and gave admin- 
istrators the resources and authority to attain this goal 
Penny Richardson identified commitment of leaders as 
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a key factor in the successful operation of consertia; it 
is clearly necessary for the successful operation of tele- 
courses In a single institution as well 

The "^orher reasons" we encountered appeared in 
many forms and varieties, but centered on meeting the 
needs of particular audiences and on competent admin- 
istration. Station rcspotises included: "'Properly identify 
community needs and target programs to those needs. 
Provide enough publicity"; 'involve stations with tele- 
courses"; "Competent coordinator and station interest 
In education*'; ''Have good television programs with 
courses whose content is the same as is available in the 
'a!k>.*^ n" Responses from the colleges included: 
"Strong student support services"; ^'Flexible faculty"; 
''Quality pfogiams"; "Successful learning experi- 
ences." 

Ronald Gross (1979 Appendix, pp. 4-5) summarize 
a somewhat different set of factors that addressed pro- 
ducers of Open-Learning materials as well as users. He 
reports that "Opei Learning projects frequently at- 
tribute their success to the presence of several or most 
of these factors": 

I. Project addresses learners needs ihat are Specific, 
clcarly-dcfincd and wcll-rci£,archcd. 

2 Project focuses on the teartung process rather than 
being fixated on technology. 

3 Project identified a potential student body that was 
reachable, sometimes inciudir^ those already being 
served through on-campus courses. 

4. Project provides cr*'dit and degree incentives by mak- 
ing courses sequential and Icadir^ toward degree 

5. Project stresses high quality in courseware to make 
viewing comf>clling 

6 Project adopted tome e^^istmg courseware to keep 
down costs of new production -- but vigorously adapted n 
to meet tocaJ needs and style 

7 Project offers *TV+"- Supports students learning 
through other materials 

8 Project includes a firU'rate communications/support 
system for distant learners 

9 Project decided on hardware acquisition wisely, with 
good advice and stressing Rcxibitity. 

10 Project cultivated institutional support on the can- 
pus as ^ whole, or on the member campuses in the case of 
^ consiirtium. ef^pccially among the tap administration 
and the mainstream of the faculiy 

1 1 Project developed good Cofjperative arrangements 
with broadcast outlets 

\ 2 Project IS pan (f con^iortium to cooperate for produc- 
tion and/or distribution to share eosts^, talenK promotional 
efTortSn, know-how. resources* etc 
1 3 Project has diverse sources <^ funding 

In a way. it ts easier to j;ummari/.e failure than suc- 
cess. Gross continued his listing with problems 

t Inadequate audience and marketing research* Icadmg 
to wrong major production or acquisition dci^isioas 



2. Inadequate promotion 

3 Inadequate communKation and support services for 
distant learners. 

4. Inadequate staffing for instruction services. 

5 Inattention to attrition and student confusions 

6, Over-reliance on TV broadcasts to carry the burden 
of instruction 

7 Unavailability of "front money*' for course produc- 
tion. 

8. Premature commitment to produce or use a major 
course before sufficient experience has been developed in 
using tclecourscs and in working with the technology and 
the organizational problems. 

9 Failure to meet high quattiy standards in broadcast 
nutate rials. 

10 Failure to adhere to production schedules, especially 
by faculty members involve<l in consortium- production 
enterprises 

1 1 Low marketability of produced courses to other insti- 
tutions, 

12. Poor communication with ;he rest of the faculty or 
with coo^rating colleges or clients. 

1 3. Failure to involve the disadvantaged. 

14. Lack of suitable and/or predictable broadcast times. 

Similarly, Sally B^aty and Dc* Brock have collected 
a list of common mistakes which are summarized be- 
low (Gross, 1979, p. 35). 

1. Go it alone, youVc paying for a prepackaged course 
so It Should work, and if it doesn't* it will be less embar- 
rassing if no one else knows about it. 

2 Think of the telecoursc as a quick and dirty way to 
make some money. Assume that putting the course on the 
air is 90 percent of the job. 

3. Put someone in charge '^ho doesn't have much else to 
do, and needs to gain a httlc visibility on campus— 
equally bad. assign someone who has too much to do. 
Don't bother any deans, let alone the president. 

4. Don't do any special promotion to let people know 
about the offering 

5. When tntcrcstcd students call for information* have 
L.icm shunted around to difTcrcnt extensions by campus 
Switchboard operators who don't know what they're talk- 
ing about. 

6. Ignore the probability that enrollments will continue 
to come in perhaps three to five weeks after the course 
starts— you can handle that problem when it comes up. 
And after that you can cope with the students calling nine 
wcckfi into the course asking if they have to do anythir^ 
besides listen to the program to get crcdii. 

1. At the faculty clubn, ignore those farulty members 
muttermg about how tclccourses arc dehumanizing in- 
struction and replacing live proicssors. 

8 Don't worry about ho* many of the enrolled students 
really become involved in following the progT..ns and 
doing the ancillary work 

9 Fearlessly load up the instructor some colleges have 
put one tc,n;hcr in charge of HOO TV students 

10 l>on'l worry if many siudcnts seem to be losmg their 
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way or not keeping up* ii\ iheir problem* and besides 
they'll never tell anyone so you Can always tind fresh stu- 
dents next term who don't know it's a swindle. 

How does the institution evaluate the success of a 
telecoursc? Beyond enrollments md students' grades, 
most do not; those that do use questionnaires. These, 
sent to students and faculty, provide a good deal of in- 
formation but their use presents several problems. The 
first, of course, is that only a proportion of the students 
fill thrm in and return them, and for one course this 
inevitably results in a biased picture. Over a number of 
courses patterns emerge that <^n be used to give any 
single course evaluation greater validity. A skew in 
questionnaires that is less easy to correct is that if the 
college waits until the telecourse ends— a logical pro- 
cedure in many cases— the students who have dropped 
out are rarely included. These are the students whose 
needs* for one reason or another may not have been 
met bv some aspect of the course. Surveys on reasons 
for dropping telecourses find that a majority of stu- 
dents identify personal reasons as the most influential 
factor in their decision. It is entirely possible, however, 



that this is a convenient excuse to save face for all in- 
volved. Still another problem with questionnaires is 
that they are expensive in terms of staff time and re- 
sources* especially if nonrespondents are sent remind- 
ers or called. 

At the other end of the spectrum* evaluation through 
direct observation is difficult when the learners are as 
dispersed as telecourse students. Individual interviews 
are possible* especially by phone* but expensive. Dallas 
CCCD has done a oonsjderable amount of work com- 
paring the performance of television and on-campus 
students* but their environment furnishes a set of ''lab- 
oratory'' conditions that aren't replicable in many 
other places. 

Lastt but not least, most telecourse evaluations to 
date have been conducted by interested parties. 

Needed research' How can we develop better methods 
of evaluation and/or cheaper methods of evaluation? 
Would tt be possible to develop some approaches thatr 
although not perfect, would ^'v* administrators some 
idea of the reosons a telecourse {or any course) was 
successful or unsuccessfuP What factors would be (w- 
eluded^ 
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XIII. 

ALTERNATE DELIVERY SYSTIMS 



< Actual and potential telecourse audiences are largest for 
telccours^ delivered by open-air broadcast, 

• Alternative delivery systems include cable, ITFS (Instructional 
Television Fixed Service)* satellite* videodisc* electronic blackboard* 
computer and computer-assisted instruction. 

^ < Altemative delivery systems are especially useful in providing 
flexible program scheduling for telccourses. Greatest flexibility is 
provided by systems which can be used entirely at home by students, 

< The costs of alternative delivery systems vary widely and need to 
be examined in relation to the size of the target audiences for a 
given program, cost of system installation and cc>t of program 
production as well as delivery costs. 

• The cc^ts to the student might vary from system to system, 

< Alternative delivery systems are seen as^e way of increasing the 
amount of broadcast time available for teJecourses, Some sy$»tems 
permit educational innovation (such as two-way communication* 
programmed leaming) and greater student control over his/her 
learning, 

by Susan M- Graff 
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■ he advent of new communications iechnologies.in 
recent years has altered the conception of "televised 
delivery^* of courses for post -secondary formal and non- 
formal education Although the broadcasting of televi- 
sion courses remains a viable means of servicing adult 
learners, it is important to examine the potential of 
such technologies as satellites, cable, Instructional 
Television Fixed Service (ITFS), and videodiscs to 
serve the aduU learner and the implications of these 
technologies for the service providers, the higher edu- 
cation institutions, and the telecommunications en- 
tities. Many of these "nonbrbadcast** technologies are 
currently in use, either singly or in combinations, for 
the delivery of television courseware to homes or learn- 
ing centers. Present and potential future uses of such 
systems^ as well as broadcast distribution, and syidiea- 
tion of courses^ will be examined in relation to audience 
potential, program scheduling, costs, marketing, and 
possibilities for educational innovation. The nature of 
the public television system and the diversity of ap- 
plications of the nonbroadcast technologies precludes 
universal generah/ations 4ib( ny of the aforemen- 
tioned variables, and the folL .g should not be taken 
as such, 
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AUDIENCE POTENTIAL 

There are basically two ways of reaching an intended 
audience with televised programming, the '"shotgun** 
approach in whiek by delivering programs to all possi- 
ble viewers, it is hoped that the intended audience will 
be reaehed, and the **point-blank" approach in which 
programming is delivered directly and solely to those 
interested or potentially interested in receiving it. The 
broadcasting of television courses employs the former 
method of reaching adult learners^ whereas the use of 
nonbroadcast delivery systems usually entails the latter. 

The audience potential for either approach often de- 
pends on the subject matter of the television course^ the 
appropriateness of the delivery method *^ the content, 
and the nature of the intended ;iudience itself. The 
availability of diternattve types of delivery systems in a 
given locate also affects the audience potential for 
tdecOurses. 

Broadcasting 

Broadcasting is the most prevalent television delivery 
system the country today, and the one to which peo- 
ple are most accustomed. By these virtues alone^ the 
broadcasting of teleeourses can and docs attract a large 
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number of studen^ 'T^he broadcasting of post-second- 
ary courses can be divided into two categories, the na- 
tional feed of programs on public or commercial 
television, and the local broadcast of courses other than 
tho^ feH nationally. 

For the n ost part, tc^^i^sion courses that are na- 
tionally broadciij. ^ * gencr^' interest" programs that 
were not originally designed jusi for educational pur- 
poses but around which a credit course has been devel- 
oped {The Adams Chronicles for example, or the 
commercially broadcast Roots). Series of this nature 
are intended to appeal to a general audience, and the 
course enrollees come from all walks of life; the shot- 
gun approach to television delivery is appropriate for 
these types of courses, since ii is difficult to target the 
potential student population The national broadcast of 
a telecourse reaches potential students nationwide in 
one concerted effort, opening up the possibility of hav- 
ing a large nu mber of enrollees for one course offering. 
R>r example, the two national PBS broadcasts of The 
Ascent of Man garnered over 45.000 students who en- 
rolled for credit in the series course through local col- 
leges and universities. The promotional campaigns that 
accompany a national broadcast series with a credit op- 
tion enhance the public's awareness of the offering, un- 
doubtedly contributing to the success of the series as a 
credit course. 

or course, many television courses ^^rc not suitable 
for national broadcast; they are either regional in na- 
ture or intended for an audience too specific and/or too 
limited to warrant a delivery system of this magnitude. 
These courses arc often produced initially for a local 
broadcast and/or for syndication to other users with 
the same needs for materials. 

Locally broadcast tclccourscs, cither locally pro- 
duced or leased/ purchased from a syndieator, serve a 
"ariety of purposes with a varying audience potential. 
Depending on the region, the television station, and 
format or informal assessments of the potential student 
population* locally televised courses can range from en- 
richment/general interest subjects to in-service train^ 
ing for specific professions Of 156 public broadcasting 
stations responding toa 1975 76 Corporation for Pub- 
lic Broadcasting survey. 80 percent offered informal 
post-secondary courses. 70 percent offccd formal post- 
secondary courses, and 50 percent in-scrvicc truning 
programs (CPB/OEA. 1978) An example of audience 
si/c for the various types of courses comes from the 
South Carolina FTV network state network of six 
PTV stations and a statewide closed circuit aystem), 
which in W77 had 6.000 students enrolled in formal 
higher education courses. 8.J00 teachers in in-service 
c()ur^s, W,000 students in medical education courses. 
.V500 m la'jv -enforcement t aming. 17.500 students in 
GED ,ind similar programs, ind 53.000 business pro- 
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fessionals in job-related programs (Carlisle, 1578). As 
with national broadcast, the local broadcast of tele- 
courses delivers programming via the shotgun a\h 
proach, reaching the potential student by reaching all 
viewers with courseware. Many television stations do 
not have the amount of broadcast time to devote to 
higher education courses that the South Carolina ETV 
network seems to. and for the more specific audience 
programs (such as the medical or business course) a 
nonbroadcast delivery would probably be more feasible 
and more appropriate. When there are specific target 
audiences, it is harJ to justify allocating broadcast time 
to serve them with courses even with the number of 
students South Carolina reports, their needs for partic- 
ular information services can be met by delivering pro- 
gramming directly to the students rather than to every 
television household. 

Cable 

There are approximately 4.000 cable companies in the 
United States today* serving 9.000 communities and 
reaching some thirteen million subscribers (Broadcast- 
ing. 197S, p, 32). Twenty-two percent of all television 
homes now have cable, and cable saturation is con- 
stantly increasing. The advent of pay cable (Home Box 
Office, Viacom, etc) has led to increased numbers of 
channck in many markets with more potential for di- 
verse programming services and may be the key to 
reaching the 30 percent national cable penetration con- 
sidered to be a "significant milestone'' by the industry 
(Gunn, H., 197S). Cable's broadband technology can 
offer a wide selection of channels (a mir^imum twenty- 
channel capacity is required for new systems in major 
market areas), which can become an important re- 
source for educators in cable-serviced areas. 

The 1972 Cable Television Report arrd Order 
(CFCC, 1972) required cable systems in major mar- 
kets to maintain "at least one channel each for public, 
educational, government, and leased acc^.*' and more 
recent rulings require systems of 3.500 or more sub- 
scribers (regardlfss of market size) to provide up to 
four access channels if they have the channel capacity 
and the demand lt>i use (CFCC/Cable: 1976), These 
access channels are considered to be the "nonbroad- 
cast" portion of a cable system, as opposed to those 
channels ihat carry local or nearby broadcast signals 
and commercially syndicated or locally originated pro* 
gramming as they arc aired. Educational institutions, 
both public and private schools and ufiivcrsiticSf arc 
given access free of charge to thde channels for the 
dcl^.cry of television courseware to homes, places of 
work, or community centers, rorcxampic* the I^:nnsyl- 
vania State University offers credit and noncrcdit con- 
tinuing education courses throughout the state via 
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cable television, u!>ing cable educational access 
channels. 

The experimenlal QUBE cable system in Columbus, 
Ohio opens new possibilities for cable television use b) 
cdueators and adult learners. QUBE is a two-way ca- 
ble system that enables viewers to "talk back** to their 
television sets by means of response buttons on the 
home control panel; responses are registered on a com- 
puter at the system's control center. Several QUBE 
ctiannets are currently being used for college credit and 
noneredit course delivery, enabling students to answer 
questions and take tests at home using the response 
buttons (Focus on: QUBE, 1978) 

The audience potential for cable delivery of educa- 
tional materials is by necessity limited to those areas 
with cable penetration and to those persons who sub- 
scribe to the service The cable audience will grow as 
more areas are penetrated by cable* and as the in* 
creased number of channels ofTcr increased options in 
programming (educational and otherwise), thus stim- 
ulating subscriptions. It is estimated that one^half of 
the television homes now have cable passing by the 
front door and the growing programming possibilities 
with the expansion of two-way cable will undoubtedly 
increase the numbers of cable subscribers. 

iTFS 

In 1963* the Federal Communications Commi:>sion 
designated thirty-one channels ^ i the microwave por- 
tioi^o/ the spectrum (2500-26*^0 MHz) as Instruc- 
tional Television Fixed Service (ITFS) channels, to be 
used "primarily for the transmiViion of visual and aurat 
instructional cultural and other types of educational 
materials" ITFS is a low-pOwcr* omnidirectional 
transmi5ision system with a line-of-sight reception area 
of approximately twenty miles in all dircction5i. (This 
coverage area can be extended through signal repeaters 
and linked systems.) The f^chnology of ITFS is such 
that It IS iin ideal method of reacliing spccjali/ed au^ 
dienccs. it is mrnyn casting in the truest sense An 
MVS system requires special receiving equipment that 
LOnveru the microwave signal down to broadcast tele- 
vision frequencies for viewing purpi>scs Because this 
equipment ct>sts around $1000 per site, ITfS trans 
missiur^s itrc not intended for home reception by the 
general public but rather for those persons with a com 
mon educational or informational need who might be 
served by the reception of televised nviterials at a spe- 
cific location, such as a study center hbrary. or place 
of busincs*> ITF^ is an example of the >)int bhink" 
approiich to serving the intended ntidicncc. 

Since each ITf^ licensee is allowed up (o four Jian 
ncls with which to scrvc Uic educational needs tjf J ideo- 
graphical area, the potential exists to reach four 
sep^irate spcciali/cd aiidicnLCs simultaneously ITfS 
also hds a two-way audio capability (using I M frc 



queneies)* which, during live transmissions* enables 
those at the reception site to talk back to those at the 
signal origination point, this aspect of an fTFS system 
can bring students and teachers together in a "live" 
classroom even though they may in fact be twenty 
miles apart. 

Recent ITFS-utilization statistics show that one- 
third of alt ITFS licensees are higher education institu^ 
tions. Th^re are typieally three uses of this technology 
by these entities, as a v.^^scd-circuit television network 
for geographically -dispersed colleges and universities, 
as a means to reaeh cable companies tor delivery to 
homes, and as a link between higher educatbn facili- 
ties and business/industry/medical institutions. 

The audience potential for an ITFS system lies in its 
ability literally to extend a regularly scheduled college 
curriculum beyond the geographic boundaries of the 
campus, either to other campuses or to learning cen- 
tcr^,-^laccs of business, and hospitals Thus, an on- 
cainpus class in business managements for example, 
can be transmitted live to a number of corporations in 
the area and employees can participate in the course 
without leaving iheir place of work. 

An example of an inter-institutional network use of 
ITFS is IHETS. the Indiana Higher Education Tele- 
communication System. This statewide system con- 
nects the main and regional campuses of Indiana's 
public universities as well as several private colleges, 
combining ITFS with telephone, cable, and broadea. 
technologies (at present UlETS operates nine ITFS 
systems). Courses can be sent from a ''home campus" 
to regional campuses, and courseware can be developed 
and shared among the institutions. In addition, ITFS is 
used to deliver in-service educational matcnals "con- 
fidentially'' to medical practitioners at hospitals and 
clinics. 

Satetiites 

Communications satellites are replacing telephone land 
lines as a mc^ms of dispersing television programming 
nafonwidc. In 1976. the Corporation for Public Broad- 
Cf'sting signed a contract with Western Univ>n to 
'provide wrSTAR satellite services for public broad- 
casting stations, today 1 65 public television stations are 
interconnected by satellite. Many cable comiM^ies cur- 
rently use satellites for program services across the 
country. 

The advantage of satellite for program delivery 
lies m the ability of this technology to deliver materials 
nationwide lo dispersed audiences in "real-time," 
Whereas the ITFS system can bring student and 
teacher together in the classroom despite a t^enty-mile 
distance between them, a satellite can bring a teacher 
in C hieago together simultaneously with the students 
in New York and \m\ Angeles for interactive sessions, 
{ixpcnmental NAjA satellites have been used in the 
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past for this type of program delivery at a slightly 
smaller geographic range, the interconnection of PBS 
stations by satellite \}?.s made it possible to accomplish 
such a feat on a nationwide basis. 

The **nonbroadeasl** use of the Publie Television Sat- 
ellite System (that is, for progran:;s other than those 
that are broadeast on public television stations) for ed- 
ucational purposes was demonstrated by the Public 
Service Satellite Consortium (PSSC) and the Ameri- 
eait Dietetie Association (ADA) in September of 1978 
(PSSC, 1978) A continuing education program for di- 
etitians originating in Denver was transmitted live to 
one hundred sites in eight cities, from San Diego, Cal- 
ifornia to Columbia, South Carolina. The signal from 
Denver traveled 22,300 miles into space to reach the 
WESTAR satellite and wai retransmitted back to 
earth where it was received by eight publie television 
stations. These stations in turn distributed the signal to 
viewing sites via cable, ITFS, and broadcast television. 
Since the program was in real time, dietitians at the 
viewing centers (who had enrolled for continuing edu- 
cation credits in the program) were able to ask ques- 
tions of the panel in Denver 

A Corporation for Public Broadcasting study con- 
ducted by PSSC on the nonbroadcast uses of the Public 
Television Satellite System contains a "shopping list" 
of suggested apptications of satellite technology by 
publie service users (PSSC, 1978). This list includes: 

'delivery of continuing professional education 

* materials distribution services 

* alternatives to workshops* conferences, and 
seminars 

'access to and distribution of mediated courses of 
instruction 

* delivery of in-service training 

These appheations are not limited to the WESTAR 
satellite iind public telcvKion stations, other satellites 
and receiving points; (^ueh as those serving cable com- 
panies) could be used for the^^c purposes 

Videodiscs 

Vtdcodist tct^hnolog) hjji been under dcvebptnent for 
.1l^lo^t i\ decade, and finally became a reality with the 
intrtxluction of videodiscs; on the market in Atlanta at 
the end of 1978. Videodisc technology involves a low- 
power laser beam that "'picks up" information from a 
disi: rcbcmblmg an LP record. The videodisc player is 
about the si/e of a standard [urntablc and connects to a 
conventional television set via the antenna terminals, 
the information picked up by the laser beams appears 
as a pKture on the television screen. The diM: i^ntains 
M*000 frames of information and, in a standard play 
mode, provides for thirty minutes of playing time per 
side The Phillips MCA videodisc player has controls 
for still frame, forwarc! and backward slow motionv and 
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frame search ('Thillips-Magnavox/MCA Magnavi- 
sion/Discovision System," 1979). The videodisc system 
has several drawbacks* unlike the home videotape re- 
corders, programs cannot be recorded off of a home 
television set onto ones videodisc player* and the discs 
cannot be erased and used again ('"'Disks' Played on 
TV Sets ...," 1978). 

Some have predieied tliat the videodisc will replace 
videotape as a television program storage and retrieval 
device. The discs are cheaper to produce in mass quan- 
tities than tapes, and require much less space for stor- 
age. The videodisc player and the discs themselves will 
be available to the consunKr at prices considerably 
lower than those for comparable home videotape equip- 
ment. For educational purposes* the variable speed con- 
trol and frame- by- frame access capability of some 
videodisc players offers greater flexibility for both p o- 
gram providers and students. 

Besides the commercially marketed videodisc sys- 
tems* a system being called the "Intelligent videodisc" 
has been under development. This is a combination of 
the conventional videodisc system with computer tech- 
nology* for computer-assisted instruction (CAI) in tan- 
dem with audio* video* and textual programming 
(Eastwood. 1978). 

The appeal of commercially marketed home vid- 
eodisc systems and the intelligent videodisc for student 
audiences lies in their approach to the delivery ma.:- 
rials. Students have access to materials at their leisure 
rather than at a time required by the program-schedul- 
ing coiiccrns ev other delivery systems. The same is 
true* albctt without the speed and frame controls* for 
programs on videotape to use on home videocassette 
recorders. 

Electronic Blackboard 

The electronic blackboard is another method of extend- 
ing elii^es beyond campus boundaries in real time. 
Telephone lines carry both the instructors voice and 
any diagrams he/she draws on a "blackboard" to any 
number of classrooms at any distance. The voice is re- 
ceived — and questions relurned~via a conference lele- 
phonCt the very normal-seeming blackboard in the 
instructors classroom transmits signals to television 
monitors in receiving classrooms. 

Computer and Computer* Assisted Instrucrion 
Computer-assisted instruction has been of lnterc^st to 
educators for year's but its use has been limited by Qosi 
Current developments in computer technology may 
now bring 'ie cost down to a point where a is possible 
for inslHulionsand individuAls tu buy and use comput- 
ers for educational purpose*;. 

Computers bring an educationally distinct capacity 
EC the media have been discussing vvhether ihcy^ 
stand ak-nc or are used as part of an '^intelligent vtd- 
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eodisc sysiem They can include interactive programs 
with variable prescriptions --that is, a student can com- 
plete a set of exercises, have them evaluated by the pro- 
gram, and be assigned further work based on his or her 
performance. 

Both macro- and micro-computers are now being 
used in educational settings. The macro-computer sys- 
tem uses many terminals, all connected to a central 
computer; the central computer usually performs a 
number of other functions in addition to its educational 
uses. Perhaps the best known of the macro-systems is 
PLATO, for which a large number of programs have 
been designed. PLATO allows users to incorporate 
graphics into their lesson and enables students and in- 
structors to write and receive notes and to talk to one 
another in "real time" no matter how far apart they 
might be in actual miles. Like the electronic black* 
board, PLATO uses telephone lines for data transmis- 
sion although there has t>een some discussion of moving 
to a satellite transmission mode. 

At the other end of the spectrum, micro-computers 
stand alone and derive the "information" they need 
from pr<^rams stored on "floppy discs'' or other de- 
vices rather than at a central computer location. Sev- 
eral models have all the capabilities of the PLATO 
system except the ability to communicate. 

Both systems are being used or are under considera* 
tion for distance education by the University of Cat* 
ifomia. system. University Extension at the University 
of Californiat San Diego, offers a certificate course in 
instructional development and design to students all 
over the United States via the PLATO system, and the 
Independent Study Division at Berkeley hopes to in- 
clude a computer-based course using micro-processors 
and floppy discs in the computer language, Fiscal, 
among its correspondence courses. 

The audience potential for both systems wilt depend 
on costs and on the availability of good software. 

PR(X;RAIVt SCHEDULING 
A telecourse, no matter he v cxccllentt is doomed to fail 
tf the audience for which it is mtcnded does not have 
access to it. The times of the day that course programs 
are available* and the number of times each program 
can be seen, arc 3s important to the success of a telc^ 
u?urse as the course itself. Another consideration of 
this program scheduling aspect is the number of hours 
that can be made available for educational program- 
ming aimed at the adult learner for this determines the 
number of courses that can be offered. 

The most limited delivery system for program sched- 
uhng is broadcasting Commitments to audiences other 
than students or tclccourses and the actual co«>t of 
broadcast air time restrict the number of hours avdil- 
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able for this type of programming and prohibit flexible 
scheduling or numerous repeats for programs that are 
broadcast. Most public television stations (79*5%) of- 
fering post -secondary telecourses are able to arrange 
for the airing of course programs during the early 
morning and early evening hours which the stations 
consider to be most advantageous for the adult learner 
(CPB, 1976). Nationally broadcast series that have a 
credit option are usually aired during prime time hours 
with repeat broadcasts at other times, and for this type 
of series this scheduling appears to be successful. In a 
survey of its telccourse students, howevei; Dallas 
County Community College District found that prime 
time was not the preferred viewing time for locally 
broadcast lessons (DCCCD, 1978). The repetition of 
individual programs of a telccourse during different 
times of the day and/or on different days of a given 
week is also very important in allowing students of 
varying personal schedules access to the lessons (al- 
though the Dallas survey shows that few students 
watch a given program more than once). Many stations 
repeat a given course program two or three times. 
While actual numbers of hours of air time for post- 
secondary telecourses are limited, it appears that most 
public television stations are able to accommodate at 
least minimum scheduling for adult learners. 

Nonbroadcast technologies increase student access 
to number and hours of television courses. A cable edu* 
cational ^ access channel could conceivably be pro- 
grammed twenty-four hours a day with posi-secondary 
materials, as could an ITFS system licensed to a col- 
lege Ci a university. The options for more telecourses 
and for flexible scheduling and repeat broadcasts of 
programs to meet the needs of students are much 
greater using nonbroadcast rather than broadcast de- 
livery systems, since the former are not subject to the 
constraints of the latter, in many places* however ITFS 
transmission is dictated by the times students can take 
or instructors can teach courses. The University of 
Southern California s Interactive Instructional Televi- 
sion System (MTV). *hich uses a four-channel ITFS 
system for delivery, offered employees of business and 
industry m the Los Angeles area forty-two credit and 
twenty-eight noncredit courses during the Spring 1978 
semester Courses offered for nonprofessionals on the I* 
ITV system are scheduled so that students can take 
them during the noonjunch hour or immediately after 
work ai their ptacc of employment, thus facilitating 
course attendance. Enginecrmg courses arc transmitted 
during the hours they arc taught. Similarly, use of the 
electronic blackboard must be scheduled to suit the 
convenience of both teachers and learners. 

Pb&t -secondary courses and in-scrvicc programs that 
use satellite communications as one component of the 
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delivery system (other than nationally fed PBS pro- 
gratns) mii$t depend on the availability of transponder 
time on a satellite for scheduling of transmissions; 
transponder availability is a constantly changing entity 
often dependent on other users and the capacity of the 
satellite. The Western ynion satellites (WESTAR I 
and It) used by public television stations for intercon- 
nection are now approaching full capacity use; how. 
ever, Western Union plans to lai^nch a third "bird** in 
' August of 1979, which will open up morje transponder 
time (Video News* 1979). Satellite transponders can 
be lea^ for scheduled use over a period of time* assur- 
ing the availability of the satellite. At present, however 
equipment ^ts make it virtually impossible to receive 
satellite transmissions directly at homes, schools, learn- 
ing centers* or the like. Because of this, the **final mile" 
delivery of programs from the satellite to the student 
often entails the use of another technology (although 
low-cost smaller earth stations can eliminate this neces- 
sity in some areas); in ''f>nal rnile'* delivery the use of 
nonbroadcast systems is preferable to broadcast sys- 
tems for the above-stated reasons of access and 
flexibility 

A system that gives a sttident access to course mate- 
rials at h's qr her convenience and that is not subject to 
specific i^heduling allows the ultimate Rexibility in 
meeting every student*s access n€tds. The cassette 
player in the library or learning center, the home vid- 
eotape player, and the iippending videodisc systems can 
and will make it possiblq^for the student to lease or pur- 
chase course program^j[pr.use tRcm at the library or 
~ ^ learning center) for viewing at his or her own discre- 
tion. Pi^ogrammers in broadcast, cable, or ITFS opera- 
- tions cannot possibly schedule course programs in such 
a way as to be compatible with the personal schedules 
of every jx>tential telecourse student. 

Large computer systems and micro- computers in 
college computer centers limit student access to set 
times and ap)tointments although there may be a great 
range of Rexibility within them. Home use of these sys- 
tems is not yet widespread, but may well become so 
within the next decade. If so, computer-assisted in- 
struction will have the same flexibility as videodisc or 
tape instruction. 

COSTS 

The costs of delivering televiston courses to adult learn- 
ers cannot be diseus&ed without taking into account the 
effectiveness of a given deliv<4^ system for both 
prov*ider and student Although an hour of broadcast 
air time can cost a provider ten times the dollar 
amount of an hour of ITFS transmission, a particular 
broadcast course may reach more than ten times as 
many students, thus malting this type of delivery more 
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^cost-eRev^ive overall unless production costs differ 
greatfy. Beaiing this in mind, the following section will 
examine the costs of the various technologies used to 
deliver courses to.adult learners. 

Broodcastinz 

An hour of broadcast air time can cost anywhere from 
$150 to $350. at a public television station (PSSC, 
1978), although liome stations give a discounted rate to 
educational institutions buying air time. Commercial 
television stations and many public television stations 
often provide free air time for television courses (us*J^ 
ally in ttve very early morning hours>.as paft of their 
public service coiPmitment. Because programs that are 
broadcast ifiust meet FCC regulations for technical 
standards, sophisticated production equipment is nec- 
essary and production costs are generally Higher than 
for nonbroadcast -quality programs. 

Cable 

Air time on a cable educational access channel is 
provided free-of -charge to quali6ed users in a major 
cable market. The cable compapy* however, is required 
only to provide access to the channel and does not have 
to supply videotape players or studio production facili- 
ties. A telecourse provider, therefore, may^ l^ave to 
provide technical personnel, such as television en- 
gineers, and videotape playback equipment to get the 
programs on the air Some institutions reach cable 
head-ends from an origination site (a university studio 
or playback facility, for example) via a dedicated mi- 
crowave or an ITFS channel. The cost of a dedicated 
microwave-to-cable link is approximately $40 an hour 
and ITFS transmission costs are around $25 to $50 air 
hour for one channel (PSSC 1978). FCC standards of 
technical quality for programs aired on *'nonbroad* 
cast'' cable channels arc not , as stringent as those for 
broadcast* therefore production cbsts need not beas ex- 
pensive for this type of program delivery. 

ITFS 

The initial costs of setting up an ITFS delivery system 
vary widely depending on existing facilities and the 
geographical terrain of a given area. Although ITFS is 
an omni^directional low.power system, it still requires 
signal origination facilities similar to those of a broad- 
cast statipn videotape machines, a studio facility if 
there \^ to be original production of materials, a irans- 
mitter, and a transmitting antenna and may require 
additional transmitting equipment to reach the service 
area. Reception of ITFS transmissions requires a re- 
ceiving antenna and down-converter at each receiving 
Mte at a cost of roughly $2,000 per site. Additional 
cu%ts\an be incurred at the receiving area for television 
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moniiors, or fo' a clt*sc(i-cirt.uit distribution 
nmlliplc jfcas of a receive site arc lo be served In 
order lo have "taikbuck" c;jpabihl>. an additional co!>t 
of $5.0(X, per channel per sjlc is incurred All of the 
iibovc are initiaK one-lim^ costs For transmission, m- 
siKudons have been s narging S25 to S50 ar. hour to 
cover engineering costs .^fd ctjuipmcnt anriorti/adon 
tVcsenl FCC regulations require ITf'S .iy:itenri:i lO meet 
"broiidcasi standards" for icchnica! quality A 1976 
proposed FCC ruling (RM 2603) ^*ould have removed 
thest restrtction:i. allo^^ing ITFS users to operate 
within closed -CI rctijt or nonbroadcast cable technical 
parameters Other parts of that ruling were opposed b> 
ITi S u^ers and therefore it has been tabled (JC?n\ 
The FCC aware of the limitations placed on 
ITFS operators b> the pr^.sent regulations, and has not 
enlbrccd the broitdcast standard 

Saie!f*ies 

The costs of satellite deliver> of ielccoursf*s other than 
those hrcwkdcast national!) b> PBS cncompsiss much 
more than simple charges for transponder time End- 
t*>-end service entails a number of variables, including 
the *Ninal inilc" delivery to the intended receivers of the 
prograitiitung The Public Service Satellite Consortium 
(PSSC ) has developed hypothetical charges for end-to- 
end service in three different situations. These charges 
range from $215 an hour {lo transmit an existing pro- 
gram from a PBS itioi^ wuh uplink c;ipabilit> to a 
viewing room at a PBS station colocatcd with its re- 
ceiving earth station) to S515 an hour (for black-and- 
white studio priKluction. dedicated miCrow*. . to satel- 
lite uplink. iMnspondcr time, and ITFS or cable deliv- 
er) to Viewing ^iies) to S 1,302 an hour (for eolor-studio 
prcxlucMon, \T&T land line to siUcllitc uplink, trans- 
ptmdcr tunc, and open-air bro;ideast delivery to view- 
ing Mte^ and hows [PSSC\ 107;*]) " Again, these .^I'c 
hyp()thetieal ligurcs. and man) other cornbinations of 
varMbles are possible at viirying costs Technological 
advances and the n arkctplace arc bringing down the 
costs i^fs^Ucllitc earth ^taiu^ns, und the future holds the 
possibility of direct bn>adca a-to-home saiciliic recep- 
tion wuli small R:ceiv*r^ dish^;s cosi.ng 4^ little as $100 
S2f)0 (Ciunn. I i . These innovati<ins could fur- 

ther revolutionize televised -fistruetmn bv eliminating 
the "Nnal mile" problerr, Jn*! maK*ng it possible to 
h vitr^lne reception at M:h*x>ls. libraries, 

it' .t:n* -n homes 

. ■ Use <.an also didcr if thr program 

I " ( s t,pr tht' h^^^rhfiK.tl ,^ht iltUv "I t iMrjlos Ami nunkl 
JiriMa^ isJor\ pf<xiiiifrs Ami t'UKht^n \i.hc<l< ^1 i h.if^c^ f.^r 



materiiil is to be used m "rc.il tintc'' (a live transmis- 
sion and simultaneous jcecption). or if it is to be stored 
b> recording for use at a Liter time There arc addi- 
tional costs incurred for the latt^rr. but these must be 
weighed against the costs of higher pcak-hour r.itcs 
(Ptiol. l^7t)) Real time s-itcllite use shoidt' bcjustitied 
b> the requirements of the material itself, 

Videodiscs 

Commercially marketed videodiscs will be an inexpen- 
sive r^ethod of reaching the student at home. The hrst 
vid'' e pl<')crs sold in Atlanta in December of 197H 
C.I. , ,695, with discs selling for S5.95 to S15.95 de- 
luding on the content and length of the programs 
\ThQ Phillips Magnavox/MCA Magn;** 'sion/Discovi- 
sion System." 1979) U is estimated tr. pi-ire of 
players wil! drop to under $4(K) by the carl> 1980i^. and 
discs will become even less expensive. In compar^on, 
casts icr home videocasscttc players and software arc 
much higher —around $900 for players and about S50 
for tapes. The nature of vidccKiisc manufacturing is 
such tnat discs can be stamped out at a labor and ma- 
terial cost of approximately 40 cents each, making 
these an inexpensive commodit) when mass produced 
and distributed. A I00-scho^)i network usi.ig videodiscs 
could save $?3.000 per year over a conventional r:lm 
distribution system (Eastwo^Kl. I97K) 

The hardware costs of <in "intelligent ^ videodisc sys- 
tem are estimated at between SK500 and $2,000. \^Uh 
the discs themselves costing again about $3.00 How- 
ever, ba.^ed on other computer-assisted programs of 
study, it IS estimated that creation of courseware for 
one full-year college a>urse for this system \*ould cost 
between $500,000 and $700.(KaI itiaM^^ood. I97ii) 
Th:.^ would rule out a single institutions produciiig 
courseware Production would oniy be feasible tith a 
multi nstitutional or perhaps governniei. .^ponsu^ed 
effort. 

Eiecironic Btackboard 

Pricing for electrons bUKkK>ards is not )er hrrn but 
projc%;tcd costs -re ^omc^^ha, less than Lhargcs for in- 
stallation and operation of ITIS systenis Insiallation 
Lhargcs for the blacklH>ard itself will probably be 
slightly over $K00. with a monthly charge ol abvml 
S400 The nionihl) fee inLludes maiT(lenan*.c. no other 
personnel Usidcs an instructor arc nccdcil Uy, rpcra- 
inm At each receiving site a conference telephone is 
neces\;iry. c^wtmg abiuit $2(>2 a month phis a S527 one- 
time installation charge In additi<»ii, the user has to 
protide a television monitor at each receiving site and 
to pa> telcphoiw-lu^e iwlurges i he telcphcnc-hnc 
charges are r'^i>gnl> espial regular phone use and arc 
amenable ri> the various <hstouni s)stems accomoany- 
mg It 
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Computes and Computer^Asshted Instruction 
The cosi of a PLATO system lermind! runs slightly 
Over $1,000 a monlh, including phone-line charges. 
There is no installation charge for the terminal the 
phone company requires a small payment for the 
telephone hookup The costs of a stand-alone micro- 
computer vary \vith the model ^^t^d the company. 
Micro- processors currently in use for computer- 
assisted ifiiitruction reta i for something over $2,000 
and are expected to be available in larger orders for 
about $1*500 each. Programmed floppy discs for thes^ 
compu'^rSf produced in bulk* vvill probably retail for 
$!5 $25 each^a price that should be within most stu- 
dents' reach. Both types of terminals can handle about 
twenty students a term, assuming they are in an en- 
vironment vvhcre there is access twelve hours a day 

Another factor should be taken into account when 
discussing costs in all of these systems— production 
costs for the educational programs associated vvith 
them There arc no 'production" costs for real time 
transmission of education via ITFS and electronic 
blackboards The costs of the programs for broadcast 
television (discussed in Section VI) vary tremendously 
according to the program and are often very high but 
these programs arp also suitable for cable* satellite, and 
ITFS transmission, or f r transfer .0 videodisc and vid 
eotapc Once the program has been produced, it can. 
given proper clearances and permissions, be transferred 
to any of the delivery systems 

The production of material for computer and -ntel- 
ligeni vidciKiise delivery ls another matter m these sys- 
tems producers are vvorkjng again from the ground up, 
and theeoMs are high. Low unit costs tor high budget 
systems depend on mass production and sale but. to 
d;ite. a miiss m.irket for computer software has not ex- 
isted Recent devel-jpme ts may alter th pattern, if 
they do. computer assisted cduc;ittoii and intelligent 
videodiscs will i jbably bcctime a major ftircc in edu- 
cational technology 

A llnal caveat, however, must be kidded vvith refer- 
ence to this disLU^^Jon of Ltists Broadcast televJMon re 
ijuircs the \tuden' who usually has a set to bear a 
relittjve'y sm^ill r*roP<>rtion of the "hardware" c^)sts. 
.SyMei.is such as 1 E S 'r cable require an added in- 
vcstmem by the s^at^'^it. either fur eijuipnicnt or in 
travel VideotiifK or disL. as stand-alone computer syv 
t^iiis^ require an even greater double-edged investment 
Studeni^ may have to buy hardware tu participate in 
anv course, they must obtain special materials ab^^ve 
and beyond b<H>ks to participate in a particular ci>Mrsc 

rite marketing of pu^i -secondary lelevhion course ma- 
terial depends \\u the r ^kst part on the materia! itself 
and vin tfic audience for which it is intended However. 



the various distribt*tion alternatives serve intended au- 
diences 1 dilfcrent fashions, and the nature of the 
technology can atfect the marketing strategy 

Nationally bro<idcast telecourses have a built-in 
mechanism for marketing As part of the regubr PBS 
schedule they .ire listc\J m program guides (such as 7^ 
GutJe). promoted on-the-air by the stations themselves, 
and often receive further exposure through news and 
feature stones. Tor example, the Ty Gmde for the 
week of February 10 16. 1979* carried a cover story on 
The Shaki'spean- Plays series, which was bemg offered 
for lower division credit. Since many of the nationally 
broadcast c\)urscs are not originally produced for in- 
structional purposes and are intended for general au- 
dience viewing as well as for college credit, they are 
treated promotionally hkc other non instructional pro- 
grams, with the credit option as an added attraction- 
Local broadcast telecourses are also listed in pro- 
gram guides, and perhaps receive publicity elsewhere 
through brochures, pamphlets, inclusion ^n course cata- 
logs, and on. Presumably, if the course was intended 
for a spc >hc audience group, marketing would be 
aimed at that group through professional organizations 
and the like 

Cable television is not quite as visible as broadcast 
television. Educational and other access channels are 
not often listed in program guides and many cable 
companies do not publish their own program listings. 
Many cable subscribers m;iy not know an educational 
channel exists In addition, only that portion of the 
intended audience Aho are cable subscribers \vill be 
able to recei\e th*, course Promotional efforts must be 
aimed at cable subscribers in general if the course is of 
a general inteiest nature If there is a target audience, 
such as teachers or nurses for example, they must be 
reached with information .ibout the course offering. 

The same holds true for courses that use ITFS 
s^itellitcs in tandem with i>ther systems for the delivery 
of iniiterials Since these teeh' ^logics are usually usee! 
to serve specific audience groups rather than a general 
audimcc. these groups must be made aware that the 
course pt)ssibilitics% exist The use of satellites to deliver 
live progr.i;ns .icrass the country is in itself innovative 
enough to attract group members if sufficient publicity 
efforts *ire iniidc. In other words, satellite delivery still 
has a "gee ^jvhi/" quality about it that can be used 
within the program-nurketmg strategy. 

The marLMing ot hunic videodisc systems and com- 
puters will undoubtedly come from the commercial en- 
tertainment industry l!ducational video- and floppy- 
discs can be r*iarV"ted along the ^ime lines as books, to 
b^)th home users iind libraries or (^source centers 

Marketing prvigr.inis tu tlie u.>t.s (the students) is an 
integral pari vif successful distance-learning \ia tele- 
comniuiiic.ilHJiis. brt the delivery systems themselves. 
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be thc> broaJcast television or "miclhgcni \iJcodis*^." 
[iiust be mjrkr'al to ihc c<JuL.itJort»il proMdcrs Ldu^^d- 
iiistLiutions 7nust be made av^arc of both the cdu^ 
cational and audicr^c potential of^arjaus l>pes of dc- 
Jivcrv s)stcm^. and the benefits to both ihc insumiion 
and the student that ^u0^le from using teleeommuniLa- 
tmns j\ a method of delivering in\lruction olF-campus 
heonumie factors pla> a large role m insiitutiunal dcci- 
sLoti-making. jnd the *.ust-elTcetUc nature of tclca^m* 
munications is an a\pcet thai must be stressed Kor 
example, a publk university that depends on full-time 
ehrollmenis for sUle funds *^an use jn ITFS s>siem to 
extend the borders of the eampus. inereasing cnroll- 
inenis without putting further burdens on cro\ivded 
elassrooms and o^cr-exiended in.struelors 

(':f>irCATIONAL INNOVATION 
Some of ihe aUernatL\e telecommunications dehver) 
systems discus.se<l abo\e ha\e the potential i:) allow for 
rnnovative education techniques Broadcast television 
mtwtly limits the student to pa.vsive invoKemeni with 
televised course materiaK he or she simpl> vic\^s the 
programs, and mav engage in conventional edueationa! 
aetivities b) participaiing in on-campus discussion ses- 
sions Conveniit^nal cable television deliver) \s similar 
to br'iadcast television in this aspect Iriovivever iwi> 
wa> interactive systems such asQUBt make it posM- 
ble l'* oipjrate inno\atisc techniques in program 
dr 'gn. e^pc-n^'iv in terms of leslijig and student re- 
sponse ITIS has been used primaril> io extend the 
c^mvcntional classrtxjrn experience to students ofF- 
*mpus. M> that students are able to inlenict w:th in- 
structors as if thev were actually in the on-campus 



(.iass Any innovative pracltees occurring in the on- 
eampus classroom \ivould similarly be extended to the 
student participating via ITFS Since satellite technol* 
ogy currently demands the u^e of other deliver) s>s- 
terns to lake programs the 'Tinal mile*' to students, 
potential for edut^ationa) innovation \ivould depend on 
the delivery s>stem used in conjunction \Mth ihe satel- 
lite. Ho^^ever, satellites can be used for data as well as 
audio and video transmissions. In such fields as oom- 
puicr-assisted insirueiion and information retrieval, 
therefore, avenues for innovation with this technology 
exist that reach beyond the realm of televised instruc- 
tion (Pool. 1976). 

At present, the videodisc (both home and **intel- 
ligent" models) and computers seem to offer the most 
potential for educational innovation. The other delivery 
systems we have discussed bring education to the stu- 
dent in "real iime * for the student, that is, the learner 
has no ability to modify the pace of mstruciion. In 
home-based systems, however, the learning can be self- 
paced. Further, the viewer control aspect of some home 
videodisc models would allow for a program design 
that incorporates moving and still action, and that 
might make use of the forward and backward controls. 
Computers offer interactive modes of edueaiiott that 
ijften can be repeated or reviewed by the student. Some 
programs, in both syMcms. allow random access. The 
"intelligent videodisc" 'Offers a combination of audio. 
Video, and computer-assi.4ed instruction, around which 
integrated pro traim of instruction might be designed. 
Both, however, n^move the cleiri*;nt of pacing that may 
be important to some home consumers of education. 
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* Future uses of telecourses will see increased availability through 
the use of alternative delivery systems and increased uses of 
tolecommunicatK>ns for informal learning. 

^ Questions of responsibility (academic, technical, financial, 
administrative) for integrated uses of the media must be resolved. 



ur last i|ucbtton to each respondent con- 
cerned the future of telecourses. The answers felt into ^ 
consistent pattern 

1 There is a solid future for tetecourses m their 
present form There is potential to increase audience 
penetration and potential to extend the use o( teie- 
courscs to new geographical areas. No one felt there 
was much potential to increase the amount of broad- 
cast time currentl> available to tclecourses* regardless 
of the amount currently allotcd in the respondent's 
area. 

^ If other forms of telecommunications ^re added 
to bii^dcast television* the potential for use was ^en as 
increasing exponential!} ^ian> respondenL% referred to 
the changing demographic composition of the popula- 
tion and to the increasing use of nontraditional pro- 
grams. Alriost all the forms of technology discussed m 
Section Xin were cued as supplementing the use of 
bro:: .ast television 

^flc SCEPAL Project has examined broadcast tete 
courses tliat are offered for credit. We expcci future 
moves be>ond this model to alter these two aspects U 
\^ quite likcl> that tbose alterations will follovt two dir 
fereni roaos. 

) Augmentation of broadcast credit courses b> the 
Use of nonbroadcast delivery systems 

Broadcast televt^^ion offers a means of reaching more 
:itudents in their homes witb nonpr jt materials that 



are cheapen for the student, than those of any other 
Visual technology* Nevertheless, there seems to be a 
need to move awav "".om dependence on that very rare 
commodity broaocast ttme — or lo make that com- 
modity less rare. How tht^ is to be done is complex and 
far beyond the scope of this report, we can only raise 
some questions that have emerged from the complex^ 
ities of dealing with telecourses as they now exist 

2. Extended use of nOncredit/informal use of tele- 
communications in education. 

This usage exists at present, but there is little recog- 
nition of it by the more formal organizations of society, 
and it commands little support. In order to obtain rec- 
ognition and support some means of identify inj£ admin- 
istrative and financial buses for such educatiot. ^nusi be 
found. Tq date, this is uncharted territory— but it is 
very promising and will be an important area for fur- 
ther exploration. 

As a last research suggestion, let us pose some of the 
questions that must be addressed and rotes that must 
be defined before new systems can be successful. /Vs 
you consider them, remember thai they are presented 
as an addition to most of the questions about the tele- 
courses that have been raised in this paper. In the pres- 
ent mode of credit tdecourse pra"*jClion and delivery, 
most of these question;; already h;we been resolved for 
f>pcrat tonal purposes. 
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COMPONENTS TO Bt INTEGRATED I QUESTIONS TO BE RESOLVED IN A MULTIMEDIA 

INSTRUCTIONAL DELIVERY SYSTEM 
Each component of .in instructikwiiil s>M(;in ha^ four standards which it can be measure*?, each of which 
can sepiiratel> range from rotun to excellent* and each of \^hich ean but musl not always be supphed from 
separate individual or msututioniii sources. 

Acadcmie Who will be rcsi>)nsible for each of ihese? 

Aesthetic How will they be integrated? 

ln!itruction£il What role does each play in each system 



Technical 



component I 



The system components cim be 
Visually based 
Aurally based 
Print based 
Computer based 
Person based 



What role will each play in the learning process? 
Who will be responsible for (pay for) the 

production i'jx acquisition) of each component? 
Vho will be csponsible for (pay for) the delivery 

of each component? 
What will be the technological means of delivery of 

each component'' 



\s the s>stem is delivtsred. \\ho ^\\\ be responsible for educational guidance or an evaluation of learning? 



The learner 

r'orm^il educational institutions 
Nonformal educational mstitutions, or groupings 
formal noneducational or quasi-educational 
tnstiti tions 



What will be the relationship among these? 
What will be their legal and accreditational 
context'^ 



The system must ultimate!) be p;iid for from among the following 
The federal government Who pays» in what proportion^ and at what point'^ 

State governments 
Local govtsrnmems 

ChiirUable foundation' ind *>rgiiniAitions 
Proti'-making organiAitujns 
'rducjtional institutions 
Public aid Commercial st.itions *jr 

telc^jomniunicatuins centers 
I (jiirners 

Other consumers i>f aW or p;jrl of ihe nVsicni 
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Mmi<)fK)LO<;v 

TIiv rciCiiruh fur ihi^ prujcvl ^js conducted (j\er .1 iivc- 
niof.th [Knod in !aic iV'^S .ind cjrl> 1979, It \^ai ba^cd 
un a '*criLs .ucs {^cc Arcji uf lnqtrir>, bclo^^) gcn- 
crjilcd by the Hxccuuvc Committee of the SCER\L 
projixt iQ uonsulMtion vnih the Corporalion for Public 
Broadcasting. 

The aJin of the rcitcjrch porliori of the project vta^ to 
pro^j ' an overall jitic^>imcnt of the '*&late of the art" 
m t- .our^e> lu ^rve a> background to the Exeeutive 
Development Senunur . In order to do ihii, v^e pursued 
two related ,)i^tj\tties j review of lelccour^e hlerature 
and a series of inlerv.e^s telecour^e administra- 
tor's m stntion> imd colleges 

The miervicvifN were ba>ed on questionnaires devel- 
op<;d for the project The> attempted to eover a range 
of ivsues and procedures about telccourscs and, in the 
pr^Kess. identif) areas that might have been left out 
The quciJionnmre reviitcd. .slightly^ about halfway 
through the interviews 

The mdividuals interviewed were selected on the 
biJMs of divcrs »). \^e attempted to inelMde as man> dif- 
ferent l>pes of mstitutions. programs, and stations as 
possible The common bond was tniit they all worked 
with teleeourses A> we had expected, patterns of usage 
a'ld rcspoii>e emerged but, beciiuse of this diversity, did 
not alvirjys fall into tid> uitegories In addition, we m- 
tervievifcd fjcultv and administrator^ at two colleges 
that did not offer tdecourscs 

The actUitl distribution of pcr^on.s interviewed was as 
ff^llows 

twcnt>-two persons at ten 2-joar colleges 
Iwcnty-one persons at twelve 4-year u)lleges 
one p<;rM)n at a commercial television station 
nmeleen persons at eleven PTV \tatiorts 
ten persons at seven publishers 
live perM>ns at live other organizations o" repre- 
senting ^>lher aspeet^v of telccourscs 
Because our »Uentioii was to elicit volunta;:cd infor- 
inatK>n .^s well as answer the ;x'ci(ic questions v^tz had 
uieniitied. the nUervicws were informal The informal 
priK^ess mciint ili.^t wc dul not always have neatly 
quani:tnble data This is the reason that numbers of 
resp^Kises to vjuestions arc not aiwa)s given and. when 
given, do not aJwavs cqijal the sum of the respondents 
In a<ldithiri \v interviewing resfwndenN, wc also col- 
teuied lit<*rattire MiKh .t th<* literature other than 
(hilt generated b> maji-r lelocoursc priHliicers jbout 
this suv>(Oct IS "fugitive" in the truest sense of the word 
figures, thoughts, jnd rniscellancDUs pieces of infor- 
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mation exist in most places but arc often buried in files 
or otherwise inaccessible. We were, for obvious reasons, 
not able to collect all of it. but we .,id retrieve a large 
number of in-house reports ar» i local surve>& The> are 
included in the bibliography. 

The literature concerning telccourscs fallj into a few 
well-known categories and skirts a number of other is- 
sues. Throughout the report we have tried to identify 
areas that seemed to merit some, more, or different 
work. As a prelud" to this, and as a part of our purpose 
in preparing the report, we also began to identif> and 
chronicle broad trends in telecoursc use. These are in- 
cluded in the paper as arc summaries of interview re- 
sponses and written reports, 

STATION-COLLEGE EXECUTIVE PROJECT IN 
ADULT LEARNING— AREAS OF INQUIRY 

L Existing teleeourse audience. Characteristics, com- 
parison with, 

a. General television audiences 
b General student population 

2. Mast popular nontclecourse topics 
a Community College 

b. B A, degroe 

c. Extension Division 

d. Professional 

3. Potential audience/ teleeourses. Paj and current 
popular telecouT.ses, most requested bur not available, 
potential and special audiences not now being served; 
limitations from the economics of production and dis- 
tribution. 

4. Costs, to station and college, of lelecourse produc- 
tion and use. Returns in each area. 

5 Factors that influence the decision of 
a Television stations 

b. Educational institutions 
to olfer teleeourses. outline of mechanics of typical sta- 
tion or college decision to adopt and impler.ient a 
teleeourse 

6 Implications of bro^tdcast or alternative distribu- 
tion of teleeourses 



Distrtbution Sy.sjicm ^ _ 

National broadcast 
State/regior-al broadcast 
C^able 
Satellite 

Vidvodise/vise/computcr 
Program selicdulm(» 



Implications 

Audience potential 
Cost 

Marketing " 

Tec hn< /logical p<Menttal 

for educational 

innovations 
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7 Success/ failure in u^»e of tciecourses. sources of 
problems to colleges, station^, and stbilcnts Eviiiudtion 
of telecourscs. 

8- Consortia and telecoursei Bxjsiing sii.uation and 
potential Problems in ihc use of consortiii Producers* 
financial models of cooperation. u:^ers 

0, Promotion of telecourses Currently successful 
models: guidelines for the future Stat]ons% cduaitional 



institutions, other organizations. State guidelines about 

promoitori in advertising for telecourses. 

10. Services to telecour^e students by stations and 

colleges. 

IL Station executive/educational administrator inter- 
action in the offering of telecourses. Relations of educa- 
tional institutions with public television stations; 
preferred type of broadcast. 



STATION-COLLEa EXECUTIVE PROJECT IN ADULT LEARNING (SQPAL) 
COllEGE ORAl INTERVIEW FORM 



Institution: 



Type: 2 yr . 

Prof 

Type of degree{s} offered 



^4vr __. 
Other_ 



__Ext. 



Individual Interviewed; 

Name 
Position 
There since 

Telecourse administration: 

Administrative relationship to rest of institution^ 
Administration of telecourses^ 

iRStttutJonal funding: 

State did 
Tuition 
Grants 
Other 

General institutional exf>erience v ith TV: 

Started using 

How many TV <ourses typKally ofiered 

What were major (WiSion points dnd questions when you began to use telecourses^ 

^Models of television course* used; 
Courses trom teWisinn 
Courses bv tele\,ision 
ITFS 
CabU' 
Mix 
Other 

Could you descn'be a typical telecourse 

(tiKuitv u>volv<^ment number ot (lass m<»etin^v etc ) 

Audience: 

How many stu<lents enroll tor tHeuHjr'^es^ 

Are lh#ife anv nolK^Mhle trends in tf^eujor'^e mr<j[lmf*nts'' 

What IS the retention r*ire Jor telecourses'' 

l)o VfAt ha\,e jnv <iata on the (h,iM< tertstu^ ot vour tek'<oiirs<» dudiente^' 
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How do these characterisUcs compare with your general student population? 

Do you see any audiences rvDl now being served? 

Why have they not been reached? WtKjId you react to the following list* 

1 Simple neglect 
2, Too expensive 

3 Don't know how 

4 Other 

Do you have any tndtcation that non-enrolled students watch telecourses? 
If so, how many' 

How many of the students enrolled in telecourses actually watch the TV programs? 
Telecourse Appeal 

Would you react to the following possible reasons for the appeal of telecourses and their importance in 
determining that appeal' 
Vocational 

Part of a degree program 
Outstanding teacher/specral feature 
* Cost to student 
Institutional identity 
What kinds of regular courses are popular m your college/ university? 

How does your organization determine that a particular subject area is worth offering? Is this the same 
procedure as for telecourses? 

Cost drrd £cof>omic Senefits 

Courses Wraparound 
for TV Courses Other 

Produf on 

' programs 
Printed materials 
Text 

Support books 

Faculty manuals 
Publicity 
Other 
User CoSege 
Rent/leas€/ourrhase of cassettes 
Tap^ng off air 

tXJbt^ing extra cassettes for library/media center 
Institutiorial print materials 
Air time 
Publtcity 

Staff time 

Drecl costs 
AcJnninistration 

Relations with TV stations 

Registration/ record keeping 

S and E 
Faculty 

Salary 

Space for class 
S .ind E 



Co&ege Or^i Interview form - Continued 
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Courses Wraparound 
(or TV Courses Other 

Consoftial br- 
other 
Economic Benefth 
Income 

Tuition 

ADA 

Other 

Cost per student 
What ^4 your average per "ciass enrollment ? 
What 14 your breakeven point on enrollments? 
Companion: 

How do these compare, i e Js it economically worthwhile to 
offer telecourses^ 

Benelits/Prob9em$ Checklists 

Benefits Checklist; 

This J4 a checkitst of possrble benefits from television courses 
Would you pfease indicate whether each of these is quite 
important, somewhat important, not important to your 
institutton in its decision to offer te)ecourses 

Quite Somewhat Not 
Important Important Important 

1 Reach audierKes that could f^ot 
otherwise attend college 

a Housewives with small children 

b Handicapped ^ 

c Senx>r citizens 

d Distance 

2 Reach audienre that would not 
othprw*se ai*erd college 

d Reentering Ojdents 

b Students opt a^vare of opportunities 

! Ab'iity to schedule Vlas^es*' at convenient tmes/repeat 
potential of programs 

4 Otter Mjbfetts for which regular faculty 
not available/ not prepared 

5 Orter alternative learning approach 

h Provide means for bringing students into 

rontact wuh hooks 
7 frpe tafulty ttme for other, non-lecture 

interac tton with stude-pts 
H SJretc h tac ulty resourc es - 1 e . allow a 

r jc ulty member to handle more < lasses or 

stud*>nts 

FMake mofiey 
U) Offer visuals tor prfxesses^mformalion 

belter convey^ni visually than in worrls 
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Quite 
Important 



Somewhal 
Important 



Not 

Important 



1 1 Pacing device 

12 Draw students tnto the regular program 
)3 l*rovide publicity for the institution 

Are there other benefits not listed on this sheet^ 

Problems Checkffst: 

This ts a f*hecklist or possiDle problems with television courses 
Please indicate the degree to which you feel each is important 



1 Threatens taculty 
a lobs 

b kiea ot quality" education 

2 Inability to predict enrollments 
J Lack ot suitable courseware 

4 Difficulty in using un/amilrar educational 
system 

a For administrators 
' b Faculty 
c Students 

$ Acimirtstrative time needed to made pre- 
parations/arrangements for courses 

6 Difficult to schedule 

7 Don't know whether can re-use m future 

8 Uncertainty about/lack of off-air taping rights 
*^ Lack control over content ^presentation 

10 Lack of preparation time for course 

Are there other problems not listed on this sheet' 

Adoption Process 

What IS the adf)ptton process for a course in this institution' 
How long does this take' 
How much lead time is needeci to 
List a course in the catalog 
List a course in the class schedule 
What IS the total course adoption /listing time' 
Does this differ for teiecoiTses^ In what ways' 

How IS this prore<is shortened if sonrvething extraordinary happens' (do you ) 
How important is each of the following m choosing to offer a telecourse' 

i Economic return/attraction for students 
1 ^<d<\emH brea<Jth/imp<)r ante 
J Interest group requests 

Scheduling 

When IS the b(N time to s<hediil(^ IV <ourses' 
How h^ive you determinetl this' 
^" When IS the rnc>st popular tm* to Mhedule regular (lasses^ 



Quite 
Important 



Sonriewhat 
Important 



Important 



Not 
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Services 

What kinds oi services do you provide tefecourse students^ 

1 Letters 

2 Library tacilities 

i Telephone hours 
4 Discussion sessions 

Are telecoufse students differentiated from regular students tn any way' 
Pid>licjty 

Are there *iny prohibitions on publicity that affect your operation with telecourses^ 

How have you p>iblicrzed teleccurses' 

Is this different from regular courses/programs^ 

Do you feel ihrs publicity has been optimal^ 

Are there things you would particularly advise people to do or not to do rn publicizing telecourses? 
Interaction 

What kinds of contacts do you have wjth the television station in offenng courses? 
What kinds of problems have ymi had' Scheduling^ (when/whether) Air time^ 
What kinds oi benefits do you receive from the television station' 



Information regarding upcoming senes^ 
Have you ever cltscussed payment with the station' Do you know how the station meets its costs' 

Success/Failure 

Have your telecourses, overall been successful or not^ 

Could you describe to me why' 

Are these problems that could be corrected' 

Are [he<*^ good things that could be replicated by others, under what conditions' 
What <lo you fee! ts the future of telecourses' 



STAT!C>N<:aLEa executive project in adult learning (SCEPAL) 
STATION ORAL INTERVIEW FORM 



station atWress; 

Individual interviewed; 

Name 

rherr situt* 
IHephone number 

Central relationship with educational institutions: 

Wh<U kinrf 

Post -set ondarv 



PubJicity' 



Station: 



Type: 



Commercial. - 
Licensee type 



PBS 



stMKxy OrAf fntervteytf Form - Cmrttiuecf 
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What kind 
How long 

Proportion of programmrng that is ''educatFonar 

Number of teiecourses broadcast (including "from") per quarter/semester: 

Models of TV courses broadcast 

Courses for TV 

Wraparound Courses 

Other . 

ImportarKe of educational broadcasting to the station (theEr phSosof^y): 
AiHfience; 

What is the populatKDn in your viewing area' 

Of this, what percentage watches your station? 

Do you have any information on the characteristics of your audience? 

General television audterKe: 

Telecourse audierKe' 

Do you see any potential audiences for t^ecourses/educational programs that are not now being served? 
Why are they not now being served' 

Simple neglect' 

Costs too much' 

Don't know^ how' 

Would It be possible to increase the audtence watching teiecourses or educational programs? What would 
be necessary to do to effect this' 
More interesting programs' 
More publicity? 
Wider range of materials' 
Other 

Generally, what are the most popular types of tplevision programs' 
vyhat measures do you use? 

Costs and Economic Benefits from Teiecourses 

What are the costs assooated with offering a prpgram? What do they range? 
\ Purchase/lease ' 

Bicycling costs 

Monitor technical quality, check program numbers, etc 
Dub cassettes for libraries and medra centers 
\ Administrative costs 

S and E 

Staff time for educational Iraisbn, other activities 
Opportunity costs in terms of 

Schedulrng 

Programming 
Publicity 

Staff 

Direct costs 
Other 

What ar'/ the economic benefits from using teiecourses' 
Purchase of broadcast time 
IrKreased membership 
A(lvertistng 
Other 

How do these compare, i e , is it worth your while to offer teiecourses from an economic point of view? 



SUiion Oraf tniervte^ form - Contwiued 
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8m1tt» ChecUbt: 

This ts a checklist o( possible benefits from television courses 
Please rndkate whether each of these is quite important, 
somewhat important, or not important to your statton its 
decision to offer teSecourses. 



1. Reaching new audiences 

2 Public service 

3. Increasing memberships 

4 Diversity of programming 

5 Other 

ProMems Checkltit; 

This IS a checklist oi possible problems with television courses. 
Please indicate the degree to which you feel each is important 



V 1. Lack of programmtng time 

2 Pre-empt more rewarding programming 

3 Unreasonable schedt^ing requests from colleges 
4. Staff time spent answeriF^ questions/in fiaisor^ 
5 Requests for publrcity 

6, Other 

Benefits/ProMems Checklists: 

Do you have any suggestions as to ho.v these problems might be solved? 

(Comrnercial) If there wer*^ no FCC publit. service requirements, what effect would it have'^ 

Programming^Telecoufses: 

Is there a set process by which programming is done or is it the primary responsibility of the prf^rammer' 
What are your most important considerations in deciding to program a particular senes or show, i e . what 

do decision makers use as a basis for their judgments' 
What are your timelines for programming^ 

To jnckide publication in the programming guide/TV CAfide' 
Is there a way a ' normar process can be speeded up? 

Scheduling; 

What ^re the best times to schedule educational television programs' 

Upw hdveyou determined this' ^ 
If a college insisjed on different hours, would you acconuTiodate them' 

If they wanted to pay' - ^ 

How much would 't cost' 



Quile - Some/vhat * Not 
Important Important important 



/ 



Quite Somewhat 
Important Important 



lmportar>t 



Not 




St<}tron Or^i interview Form - Conitnued 
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3. Inform about possible senes/programs 

4. Other 

Do you have any contact directly with students^ What kind' 

Are you aware of any prohtbitions on publicity for educational institutions in this area' 
How do you publicize telecourses^ ' ^ 

Is this different (less, greater) than publicity for other progranns' 
Do you feel this publicity has been optimal' 

Are there things you would particularly advise doing to publicize telecourses' 
Not doing' 

Do you have special advice you would give to colleges relating to publicity of telecourses' 
Interaction 

Would you tike to have more ot less interaction with colleges in your area? 

Why, and what would you recpmmend' 
What, from your point of view, ^akes a telecourse a success or failure' 

Are there particular conditions that lead to the functioning of telecourses m this area as they do^ Can they 

{ye replicated/ avoided m other areas^ 
What do you see as the future of telecommunications m post-secc« dary education' 



INSTITUTIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 
INTERVIEWED 

A, User Colleges/ Universities 
Arizona State University, Tentpe. Arizona 
Daniel Phippen 

Coordinator Off-Ciimpus Crcdil Courses , 

Brevard Community College, Melbourne, Florida 
Jack Carroll 

Director of Learning Resources ' 

Cc Ufornia, San "Diego, University of. La Jolia* 
Catifornia ^ ^ 

Mary Wnlshok ' ' * 

Associate Dean, Academic Affairs, University 

Extension 

Ctmstline Communuy ^ College, Fountain Valley, 
California 

Thomas CSrtpp 

Dean of Telecourse Design 

Leslie Purdy 

Senior instruction:)) Designer 

Pfeicr Vander Haeghen 

Director, Learning Systems iind Services 
Dallas Countr Conununtiy College District ioMas 
ITV Centerl Iktlhts, Te^as^ 

Dorothv^tark 

Business Manager 

Nancy ttfiller 

Director of Implementahon 



Theodore W, Pbhrte 
Instructional Design Specialist 
Rodger Pool 

Director of Instructional Television 

Eastern Kentucky University. Richmond. Kentucky 
John Flanagan 

Associate Dean, Non-Tradilional Studies, Division 
of Continuing Education 

Eliiabethtown Conimunity College* EHzabeihtown, 
Kentucky 
George Luster 

Assistant Director for Academic AfTairs 
James Owen 

Director, Elizabethtown Community College 

Jackson State University, Jackson. Mississippi 
Curtis A. Baham 
Director, Center of Urban Affairs 

Dennis Holloway 

Associate Dean of Academic Affairs 
Bstes Smith 

Vice President Tor Academic Affairs v 

Kingshoro Community College. Brooklyn. yVetv York 
^ Elizabeth Miller y 
As^sistant to the Vice President and Grants Officer 

Maricopa Community College Dtstna* Rio Salado 
Community College, Phoenix, Arizona 
Jan Balt/er 

Coordinator, Telecourse Opc*"^:ions 
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Miami'Oaue Commumty College Otstncu Miamt. 
Florida 
Kamala Anand^im 

Direcion Computer -Based Instructional Dcvckp- 
ment and Rc$^ar';h 

Ned Glenn 

Director, Open Collcf^e 
J. Terence Kelly 

Vice President of Educational Serviers 

Robert M McCabc 
Bxccutive Vice Pr Jident 

Dorothy O'Connor 

Student Services^ Specialist, Open ColJcge 

San DtegQ Communtty College Distnct TV ^allege. 
San Diego* Caltforma 
Hal Enger 

C<^ordinator for Community Cv^llege/ Evening Ccl- 
lege TV Courses 

^^j^ Joa<iuin Delta College. Stockton, California 
Tobin Clarke 

Dircctcr of Learning Resources 

James W. Keene 

(Former Dean of Inst/uction) 

Phittp Laughim 
De^n of Instruction 

Seattle Paciftc College. Seattle. Washington 
5uvn Uilworth 

Diiecior. Cont nung Educa'iion and Special 
Program* 

Southern California. Vmve my of Los Angeles. 
Caltforma 
Kathi Collia- 

Ass!stanj Dircclor. InstiUctionalTelevision Program 

Southern A/jni.w7/>pj, ( 'ntversity of, ^iattiesburg, 
Mtxusstppi 
James Robertson 

CouTtClor r>r lndx:pcnden( Study. Division of Con- 
(mumg Education and Public ServKe* Department 
of Indepcndci^l Study 

Varntnt Countv Juntor College. Fort Worth. Texas 
i^.dv iA Windebank. Jr 

Divi'i'OTi^f Chairpcr<w)n and Director of Instructional 
Television 

remple Vnt\'er%tt\. Phladelphta. f\)tmylvania 
Lee Framster 

Ditcctor Center for Continuing Education 
Cniveriity of Mid-Ameru^a, Uncoln. Nebraska 
Wayne Hartley 

Ditcctor ot* Ac;>demiC Phnning 
Washington. Vmversnv of. Seattle* Washingio/t 
Betty Oldham 

Manager ^icctu Development. Continuing 



Education 
Barbara WiJIiams 

Director, Division of Academic and Professional Pro- 
grams. Contmuing Education 

William Carey College. Hattiesburg. Mississippi 
Jack Rogers 

Dean of Continuing Education 

Noviiiser Colleges/ Universities 

S\t^^rthmore College. Swarth:nore. Pennsylvania 
Lee Devon 

Associate Professor of English 

Harold ftigliaro 
Provost 

University of the Pacific, Stockron. California 
Margaret Cormack 
Dean, Raymond, Callison College^; 

Michael Davis 
Assistant to the President 
Do'* Duns 

Dean, College of the fticific 
Clifford J. Hana 
Academic VJee President 
Alan Mik 

Chairman, Communications Arts 
Reuben Smith 

Dean of the Graduate School 

B. Public/ Commerrtsl Television Stations 

KAET-TV. Tentpe. Arrona 
Ted Christensen 

Assistant Station Manager* Coordinator of ITV 
Services 

KCET-TV. Los Angeles. California 
David Crippcns 

Vice President, Educational Service 
James Mathes 

Director Educa nal Service (telephone) 
KCPQ-TV. Tacoma. Washington 
Marlena Scordan 
Director of Instructional TV 

KffHucky Authority for EJucaUonal Television* Lex- 
ington^ Kentucky 
Virginia Fox 

Associa:e Executive Director Broadcasting 

0. Leonard Prcis 
Executive D rector 
Sandy V/<;i li 
Director of Programming 

KERA-TV. Dallas. Texas 
Ptppcr Weiss 

Director Bduciitioital Services 
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XGO-Tl\ San Francisco, CaUforma ^ontmerCid) 
Robert Mitchell 
Assistant Program Dirccior 

KOCE'TV. Huntington Beach. California 
Pau\ Corbin 

Director or Programming 

KPBS-TK Sap Oiego. Cahfornia 
Susan GrafT 

Director of E<iucationat and Special Services 
Dorothy Rediker 

'As^sistant Programming Marager 

Bradford Warner t 
Director of Programming 

KQE!>-Ty-FM. San Francis^ o. Caitforma 
Nat KaUman 

Director, Local Broadcasting (telephone) 
Mississippi Authority for ^Jucalional Television. 
Jackson. Mississippi 

Julii!s Cain 

Director Programming 
Miriam Gibs^on 

Assistant to the Director of Education 
Dorothy Kickiighter 

Coordinator of Research and Evaluation 

Reta Richardson 
Director of Education 

IVM^'t'TK Orlamia Florida 
Robert Leffler 

Director of Educational Sci vices (now moved) 

'VNET'TK New York. Ne^^ York 
Timothy Gunn 

Director Office of Highc»' Education 
C; Pubiwber? 

Boyd artd Fraser San Francisco. Caiifornia 
Jack Taylor 

Holt. Rinehari and Winston. New York. New York 
'^ichard Owen 

Hotighton-Mtffiin. Boston. Massachusetts 

Marcia Lcgri (telephone) 
Kendall-Hunt. Los Angeles. California 

Bruce Bayiey (telephone) 
Uitle. Brown, and Comoany. Boston. Massachusetts 

Katie Cartone (telephone) 

Janet Carlson (telephone) 

McGraiv^Hill Book ConipCtiy. Ne^ York. New York 
Don Burden 
Michelle Korf 
Robert Ma nicy 

Fui>ii.shers^ inc. Oct Mar. California 
Richard Roe 

i>^1 



D. Other 

New York University. New York City 
Ronald Gross 

Adjunct Professor of Social Thought 

Films. IriK ^^porated. Wilmette. Illinois 
Joseph EIPo. (telephone) 
Director c Marketing 

Kentucky Council on Higher Education. Frankfort. 
Kentucky 
Robert Carter 

Coordinator, TelecommunicatiOiis Consortia 
Media Five. Hotiywood. Califor. . 

William J. Knittle. Jr. (telephone) 
— jGeneral Manager 

Stanford University, Palo Alto. California 
Henry Breitrose 

Professor, Department of (^mmunications 

STATION MANAGERS/CO! LEGE 
ADMINISTRATORS M^)r . \qs 

Initial reviews of the draft research document were fa- 
vorable b'lt indicated we had neglecteo to include th^ 
perspective the chief executives ^f institutions on 
telecourses. In order to remejy this, we held two meet^ 
ings. One included station managers and programmers, 
the oth^" college presidents and personnel from large 
Extension divisions of major universities. In each meet^ 
ing a structured discussion explored the special con> 
cerns of administrators who needed to support 
telecourscs hut who did not work with them on a day- 
to-day level. The results of those meetings have been 
incorporated into both this research document and the 
SCEPAL Excc'Jtive Development Seminar materials. 
The followtng individuals attended these meetings: 

Denvei; September 20-21, 1979: Station Maiutgers 
ftiKl Programnwrfi 

Tony Buttino. Instructional Coordiliator 
Western N,Y. ETV Assn . Inc. 
WNED-TV Buffalo 

Jon Cecil, Director 
Television Is for Learning 
Public Broadcasting Service 

Biirnill Clark. Director 
Programming '^nd Oper ''ons 
KCTS-TV Seattle 

Robert fillis, Generai Manager 

KAET^TVTcmpe 

Arizona State University 

Hugh Fisher. Vice President for Progra.nming 
WMFE-TV Orlando 
Orlando, Florid;, 
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Myron TisdeK Pr^.gram Manager 
KAID-TV Bois« 
Botsc Stale Untvcrsily 

P^ul Stecn* General Manager 

KPBS-TV San Diego 

San Diego Stale Unwerstty 

(SCtPAL E\ccutive Committee Mcmbci) 

Jack ivfcBride. Ceneral Manager 

KUON-TV Lincoln 

University of Mid- America 

(SCBPAL Bxccutive Committee Member) 

Chtcjigo, October I8-I9, 1^79: CoJJtge Administrators 

Robert Carter Coordinator 
Telecommunications Corisortia 
Council on Higher Education 



Ralph Doty, President 
Vermilion Community College 
Ely> Minnesota 

Sister Eileen Egan, President 
Spalding College 
LouibviliCf Kentucky 

Marlowe Froke, Director 

Media and Learning Resources in Conlmuing 
EEducatton 

Pennsylvania State University. University Park 

Curt Johnson. President 
Metropolitan Community College 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Erling Jorgensen 

Associate Director of Academic Services 
Michigan Stale University, Lansing 



APPENDIX B: 

STATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
TO INSTITUTIONS FOR TELECOURSE OFFERINGS 



T 

■ he follo\Mng report summarises the results of re- 
search conJuLtcd b) the Coast Contmunii) College 
Disinci on ^tatc financial support for telecourse ofTer* 
ingi. The ijueMion \^e sought lo answer was. "Do pub- 
lic msiiiutions receive furnimg from ihe slate for 
telecourse msiruUion. and. if und:r what Condi- 
lions';^" The information reported was gathered in tele- 
phone interview^ with fa^ult) and administrators at 
Liistitutjons that have ofTefed tetecourse!» and with in- 
striiLtional television personnel at public television sta- 
tions in the fiftv states and the District of Columbia. 
After J brief introduction, the rept>'t presents our find- 
ings in tabular form and bnef entries for each state. 

In the course of our research we found that since 
telcco^irses arc a very recent innovation, there are few 
f:>rmali/ed st*ite or s>stcm-wide policies that specif- 
tcallv identify telcwiu sc m.struciion for purpose^ of 
state vupf^jrt. M'.>re often, telecourses are absorbed inio 
an existing budgetary ojtegorv and ma> be treated dif- 
ferently from ane institution to .mothei within the 
Mime system. Conset^uentlv. the information presented 
hero ^eprc^en^s the experience and current praciicc^ of 
institutions that have off^fred teiecyuracs. 

"Ihe relative -aiormalitj and varN^tnjn in the UetU- 
nicnt of tei\-u*irse instruction fur budgetary purpose?* 
Within a state, oumbined wsih the diversity of funding 
prs>ccdures fr^. n state lo '>taie« make any genera h/ation 
piftentially mislcaJm^ Moreover neither the fi ^al de- 
tail> of state tinan^^mg of higher education nor the sta- 
tus s>f lelcvjurse^ per se are stable. In many mstaneci» 
vte fsiuiid that invtitutions are planning to or are m the 
course of attempting tv* have tclc\,ourse instruction re- 
classHicxJ as regular insiriiciion for purpascs of state as- 
sistance, so our findings must be seen as .somewhat 
cornlitional ' However, with these cautions, some sum- 
mary statements can be made 

Statr fundmg for :eleci)urse instruction may be i i 
the tor ,11 of direct suppi>rt or indirect subsidization, an J 
Uith have van.Etiiins In a few mstances. state legisla- 
tures and/or agencies o( higher education have estab- 
Itshcst vci^trate !nstrutt:i>nal amis, sometimes afTilutcd 
with an a^asleimi. tnstittitum* Xo pn^vide televised in 
siruLtion .it the ci^llege level ' L. iXher inst,»:cte>. ^he 



state provides a spCLifically mandated, direct subydi/a- 
tion to Ihe institution based on its jkt credit hour 
("FTE") enrollment in telecourse ^ 

Indirect financial support for telecourse instruction 
nra^ "ome to ar* institution via its use of fuil-time 
e^ iiva^ent enrollments in telecour^s as part of ils bud- 
get-iequest mechanism to the slate. Since the^c me':!.a- 
nisms are generally subject to negotiation with state 
. '^islatures and since the funds requested may not be 
return^ to the teiecourse-ofTering unit of the msiitu- 
tion, this type of state support is generally considered 
to be indirect. Finally, some adtninistrative cost^ of a 
telecourse effering may be state supported when the in- 
siruetion is offered through divisions of Extension or 
Continuing Education. 

While we found that the category of instruction, 
level of in.:ruction, subject matter, and student charac- 
teristics may all affect the eligibility of a particular 
telecourse for slate support, one major dimensicn along 
which there was a consistent distinction in slate fund- 
ing was by type of institution 

As a general statement, trie costs of otTcring a tele- 
course tn four year ^nstiiunon' ^rc most often met by 
income from student tuition and outside (nonstate) 
sources of support, while in twc vear institutions, costs 
are partially or fully met by the st:*ic This is in pan 
because telecourses are aimost exclusively offered in 
four y^ar institutions through d. ions of Continuing 
Edueat*o;i. a category of instruction n M generally eligi- 
ble for staie assistance We found, however, that in 
many cases a telecourse would receive sVale funds if it 
were offered through a reguLr academic departme.u. 

Two-year »*istitiitions, on *nc other hand* arc man- 
dated to offer a more v.incd .md nontraditionai pro- 
gran, of instruction Consequently, telecourse instruc- 
;ion 1^ more often cc adercd psirt of the reuular 
:nstruLjonal mi.ssion of the institution and receivev 
state linancing 

The information m the foMoving summary tables is 
orgam/ed by type of institution and methtjd of suppt.irt 
Information o>i a particular state can be found by read 
mg the individual entry Detailed information on indi- 
vidual state praciK^.^. examples, and experiences, from 
which the en^ncs *vere ^un>mari/ed. is on hie in the 



I Sec Tiio -^i^w ffitfv fur V if^inini fnr c^.impk 
."^ Sv^ l»)aun,; (>hnv .iful i >i<^i^n ' »f o-^.implr 
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oJficc t»f Tel^-zourse Design/Research of Coastline 
< ommunitv College, and .ivailablc for those v^ho arc 
intcresCcd 
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In ine follov/mg *;iaics. Ihe cost^ to instiiution offering a 
tcleoiurse are mei in pan through siatc financial 
assisiiincc. generally ba^ed on >(udent full-time cquivalcnl 
hours UTE'> rii*: amount of state assistance varies by ly^ 
of institution ^ind c^itegory of instruction in many 
institnce^ ^5i*Jte assistance is usually applicable to credit 
insiruciion only (*lndscat«s the situation mas ^hatige in 
the near future 1 

All public instiiu'tons of higher education in 

1 Ari/onti 

2 Morida 
} Kansas 

4 K<!ntacky 

^ Mjrsl.inO 

^1 \c\v JtrM:s * 

7 \\tt\\\ (\irs>lifM 

^ Oregon 

South C ar^jhn.i 

10 Tennessee 

1 \ rcx.is 

12 i^'cJvt Virgmi.i U*»njUi>ns at !he four^ycar level) 
1 \ sViNconsifi ( f- ntcnsion courses receive only a 1 5^ 

of U)%t subsi<K > 
14 VirgirtM* Uurrcntly tclccours^* receive 5W of 

regular c^mrs^ subsids > 

lour vchr publit msitlu^^^^ns in 

1 I auiSLin.t 

2 Mississippi u.uics from ^^'^^ to of regular 
*ubsid\ ) 

\ <)hni (Ohio \ n'sersits receives less (na?i the 

rtr^uhir siihMdv i 
) \e«tr publK tnsiiutions m 
1 'MaKtniit 
? i .i*if<irTiLi 

^ t olor.idt. HiK^ills sijpporicd coniinunnV colleges 

iml\ 1 
4 < *'nneciicui 
^ *jei>rjii-i 

I Minnas 

s ViCw Vork 
W.ishtnHl*>n 



Table 2 

In the folto'ving stau^, the cost to an institution of offering 
a telecourse must be met through stu<^ent tuition, outsLdc 
sources of support, or discretionary fuFKis. State rmancial 
assistance to the institution is not currently applied to the 
costs of telecourse offerings. ['Indicates the situation may 
change in the near fuiiirc] 

A. All public institutions of higher education in. 

1. Alaska 
1 Hawaii 

3 Indiana ^ 

4 Maine* 

5. Michigan* (except Wayne State University 
degree 'orten ted courses) 

6 New Hampshire 

7 North Dakota 

8 South Dakota 

9 Vermont 

B. Four*year pubhc institutions in 

1 Alabama 

2 California 

3 Colorado 

4 Connect tcuS 

5 Delaware Uimc state asM^iance for teacher 
education) 

6 Idaho 

7 Illmws* (the University of Illinois only) 

8 Iowa 

9 Minnesota 

10 Missouri (ihc University of Missouri only ) 

1 1 Montana 

12 Nebraska 

13 New Mexico 

14 New York 

I 5 Washington 

16 I tah 

C Two-ycar public ins(iiu'u>ns m 

1 Massachusetts (i\hcrc telecourses Jrc olfcrcd 
through cvetting colleges} 

2 Mississippi 
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Table J 

[n the followtng sUtes^ there have been no broadca:;! 
(clecourscs actually offered by 

A Any public iniitLtutLOn ta 
1. Arkansas 

2 Delaware 

3 Nebraska (except through the University of 
Nebraska) 

4. Oklahoma 

5 Wyomrng 

6 Distnct of Columbia 

B. Four-year public mstttuuons in^ 
t Massachusetts 

C Two-ycitr public (nstdutions iti 
L Idaho 
2h LoutsLana 

3 M!\soun 

4 New Mexico 

5 Utah 

[n Nevada and Oklahoma, experience with iclccoursc 
offering!* hai been t^yj isolated to dcicrmmc whether state 
fLnaoctal assLStani^c vvotild be available. The situatior also 
Appjtes to Lwo-year institutions m Mmnesoia 



SUMIVfARY filATEMENTS 
AlatMinui 

At the twoyear level iclecoursc* nre regarded no dif- 
ferently than regular courses and are included in PTEs. 
(This IS a formula stale ) Telecourses must be self-sup- 
porting in four^ycar schools. 

Alaslu 

At both two- and four year instilutions^ telecourse use 
IS low Tclc'jours<^ arc ofTercd through departments of 
continuing education and must be self-supporting. Stu- 
dents arc charged S20.00 per credit hour. 

Anzofui 

At tuith the two- and four-year levels, telecourses are 
not distinguished from on-campus instruction The 
stale rctmburics on the same basi;; as u would other 
mixjcs of instruction 

Arkansas 

At fivur-yc^ir institutions, telecourses arc consider^ 
"ufT-campUi* < oure&, and do not receive state funding. 
At two-year schoo. *l appears that telecourses arc 
funded m the itapie \ \ as tradittonal. on-campus 
course^ However it scctti that funding for community 
colleges IS on 4in individual basis according lo county/ 
region elections that request millagc. 



Cilifomia 

In community colleges^ the PTE reimbursement for- 
mula IS the same for telecourses as it is for on-campus 
courses. In both the California state universities and 
the University of California, if telecourses are offered 
through the Extension division^ they must be self-sup- 
porting. If a telecourse were to be ofTered through ai 
academic departments then enrollments woi*Ut gener- 
ate PTEs. 

Cblorado 

Community College of Denver reports that "extended 
campuj'' programs are counted toward PTEs and that 
funding is on the same basis as on-campus courses. At 
the four-year institutions^ telecourses would be consid- 
ered part of continuing education, and must be self- 
supporting. 

Conitecticut 

At the two-year level telecourses are supported by 
money from the '^general fund'' that is, state as- 
sistance. State assistance, however, is not tied directly 
to enrollments (situation similar to California) At ihe 
four-ycarlevcl, telecoui^ses are funded through the Ex- 
tension College and not out of the general fund. There- 
fore, telecourses must be self-supporting. 

Delaware 

There is no PBS station in Delaware. The University of 
Delaware in Wilmington has picked up broadcasts by 
Channel 12 in Pennsylvania. The University of Dela- 
ware in Newark reports that they have found tele- 
course offerings are not justified by the very small 
enrollments and lack of support. There is no official 
formula for reimbursement for the university or the 
four campuses of the community colleges in Delaware. 
State allocations are based on budget hearings with the 
legislature^ and none of the funding is dependent on 
credit hours. 

District of CDtumbIa 

There arc no telecourses being ofTcred in Washmgtoa 
D.C. institutions at this time. 

Florida 

Community colleges that ofTcr telecourses do not dis- 
tinguish them frcmri traditional classes for the purposes 
of reimbursement. This is also true on the four-year 
level. 

Georgia 

There is little experience in ofTcnng tclccoarscs m ihi.> 
state. The choice to p?rticipatc in telecourse offerings (5 
left up to the individual schook If telecourses Jre of^ 
fered as ap| .jvcd courses to regular students at the 
junior college IcvcL the a^llcgc will receive PTE 
reimbursements. 
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CimmuRJ) k^oliciics jru pan ol tho I nncrMly of 
MavkdH ^>%icm Ml tckL^J■Jr^cs arc Lurrcatl) oHcrcd 
under the .iu%pKCN i>i i ^^nhnuing I d';i.ilion. and muii 
(hcrcri>rc be ^clf^iif-pt^^Uii^ Sumc uf the ^idminislrd^ 
li\c vilincN arc *,ijvcrcd b\ general fundv bul tujli-in is 
^.hargcd ami the ^Mtt J'Jcn r.i.i pru»idc rclmbur^emcnl 
for iclccoursc cnfi>ll*i.cnis 

Edalio 

Idaho IS nvX a furtnui-i -^iMc Ts^icumrscs arc t^fFcrcd 
thrinigh ihc ii':pjrHncnl% k^untmuiug cduLdiion al the 
ri>ur->car Ic . cl ThcNC niusi uo\cr program cofSls 
thr^augh n. but ba^K departmental operating co^ts 
arc paid b> ibc uni\crNit; '^hu^ far, no prcpacitagcd 
ickuniTNC^t ha\c been aNC**, bai ihc rap- a round type 
has iK-en When the Arap-arot^nd v^as o(Tered. ihe costs 
of copying the *-kJc£: materials and the like were cred- 
ited (0 the Depariiiieni i\( Coniinuing Education if 
these courses ^^ere to be kep^ by the sehool. However, 
^laiiofi Kh<il ^oiitd M-c their own tapes and erase 
th^;m when ihe broaaLa%im4: of the series was complete 
if the college d»d m»t plan on keeping the programs 
Fv^tvyear colleges h*t»e ijlFcred telecourses through 
< i^ntmiiing 1^ duration lor credit <md noncredtt. If for 
crecM. ihey ^wni t^J^^ard fTL. tf not, they don't 

Illinois 

\t ihe t^o year LvcJ, the stale makes no distinctior 
between iLkuoiifses und im-Lampus <-ourses. State aid 
IS b«iseil on the nun>bcr of credit hours generated by 
the type of instruction, e g . vocational, general cbuea- 
tion, or the like In lOme instances, telecourse^; ;ire 
placed m ,m extension category and ihrs decreases stalj 
assist. irce Thcrelort" M:fi^x>ls are hesit.ini to o(Ter tele- 
n>iirses, cspiciall) since extension courses huve to be 
self'sustaintng Higher luttitn tr.an usun! is mand^if'd 
for television ani.se students At four-year schtx^ls. 
monies c^m}\- directly froir^ the rcgulir opcr^iting bud- 
i:ct of th-: tm*\ersit> The ^ndget is not tied ttj enroll- 
mem, anil t ontiru-ng I di-^.ifon at the t mversny of 
Illinois receives * s*aahal support iFon> :he nniversiiy 
itselt Fuiiion a lleeted ^tx."s tc> thr st.iic and is then .e- 
all-valed k to the edii\aUonal ?r',stnuiioii At th^ 
unt\ersiu, funo-ng is not a /i"''"*b.*scd, enr^i^'mcfii* 
dri^ eii torrid)!*,: I lie prevunis \l r's IvjJget *s used Mv.ih 
in KKrCas^ :nLiuded " I he nniversitv rcecw's a .sxed 
Aoioii'iJ Ir Hsi interna! >:t*ner.i! ^imtb li^r umi*niMr*f ed* 
ii..aiioTi ;=r*t:r^fin lOihidiftj: teKi.otjf\c 

Indiana 

Stniie linan* snt riiphcr edueatt-in is not rf>:muM* 
tM^ed in If.dian.L leiJuui-rv;*. -ire linan^';d ih. u 
^tit JlioTi. li-ualiv uKoii^ti d* iMrrn-^ois af ( mt^ 
\ ducatitm le lev otiose'- ijumI bi^ ^el* si,^>;^irlirj' f'le^isc 
see AitMeadimii 



Iowa 

Community euiieges rcLeivt^ ITt; credit for teleeoujse 
enrollments. The stale makes no distinction bet^^een 
on-eampus and television courses Slate subsidies are 
not wholly dependent on FTt: count, the formula is 
■Tiore complex On the four-year level, there is no stale 
assistance for telecourse enrollment Tclecourscs must 
be self-supporting financially 

Kansas 

At thc,four-year institutions, teleuourses arc considered 
part of the regular instructional base and generate 
PTEs Al two-year schools, financing is from t*»^o 
sources, the county and the stale. If telecourses meet 
the established requirements (approved by both the 
college and slate boards), telecourscs i^ualify for sub- 
sidies. However, noncrcdit lelecour^es must be self- 
supporting. 

Kentucky 

At two- aiid four-year schools, telecourses gener- 
ate jTEs and are not distinguished from traditional 
instriiCtion for stale reimbursement purposes The state 
appropriates money to the Council for Higher Educa- 
tion to lease and advertise telecourses The public tele- 
vision station uses its stale funds to broadeasi these 
courses Bach educftliona) institution has the option of 
{offering lelecourses for credit or on a continuing educa- 
tion biisis If a course is otFcred for credit, tiiition is 
charged and the school keeps this money The state 
then reimburses ihe .school on the basis of enrollment. 

l^ouisjana 

Kor the purposes of state rcunburscmcnl. tclecourses 
are considered the same as any other '^n-caniptts credit 
course and gencrnte credit hours at b^>th i vo ano four- 
year SL'hwK The higher the msirucMonal IcvcL ho^*- 
ever, the larger the reimbursement 

Maine 

At *his time, telea>iirses are considered part-limc/ 
adult learning and tio not receive state subsr'ics for en- 
r^^llments Telecoiirscs are ofFcred through departments 
of 1 ontHiuing E^dneation This is true for b^>th t^^o■ and 
fonr-year institutions However, this situation (s only 
tCitiporiiry because expc^lCnc^; *vith tclecourses should 
bv growing in the future 

M«rvlanci 

ht^th :v^r- and four^vear sr h^v>ls rci^civc IT [ credit for 
teleaairse eiirollmenls 

rl***^s„chusens 

t>«rc I"- r'>\tatc suppt>rl l-jr evcnmii Lollege c*mrses. 
ind lel :Lou'"'-^"s ,re otFcred t*irough ihe '--vcfiing eollc^c 
No four yj-ir s* Ivv^K are iNfcring tclceourscs at this 

IflK 
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(.in*rscv mil ihcrv; u fu> per LrciJit ^iMc suppurl ^ivcn lu 
^i^Uinuin^ ^^luLatu^n Mthough continuing ciJiicatLun 
IS ^upp^j^ctJ Ui bo ^cli ^upp^>nmg. the .tdinmiMMUon uf 
ih<\c i>pvs i>t Ltmrscs js supp^^ricd bv M>mc Jid from 
lliv; stale Uj ^vAcr vtlarics and ihc like, but the as- 
sJ^Llncc l^ fiiil *\jHiLja] " None of the two- or four-year 
^^:hl;^*^ iM ifie ^tate system reeeive aid for telccourse 
cnn/llnieiit lli>\ve\er. Miehigjn State Linivcrsny. Uni- 
verMi\ of Michigan at Ann Arbor and Wayne Sliitc 
I nivefMtv \vhieh are uniJcr autonomous boards, have 
alM) not reeeived ai<i fi>r teleeourse^ 

MinntMHa 

'\t the I niversiiy sit Minnesota, tclecourses arc consid- 
ered ol^Lampll^ eoiir^es and therefore dn nol genermc 
ri Is \\ IS lelt up lo the individual eollcgeN to desig- 
nate .1 teleeour^e a\ an oiF-eampus a>ursc or part of 
re^idlar tleparimental oJlerrngs If the latter i.^ the case, 
then teleeourses would generate enrollments that would 
[yc uiunted .i^ Knv^ W two-^ear /sehools. telecou. -e 
eosl^ are eo\ered by ^tote assistance and tuition. The 
eooiinunity colle^ies offer almtjst no tcleeourscs at this 
time bceau^e sehi)o|s have difficulty ''breaking-even'' 
Both tninmuniu cuNcges and .tatc universities arc on a 
per Miid^oi landing basi^ iLit jscurrently undcrattack 
m the state legl^lature 

Mivsissippi 

I wi>-y ear ^eh^H^l^ do not receive state assist a neetur stu- 
ilerits who attend ^:Ll^s before H a m or after 6 p iri 
and or who are CTiroHcd ior less than twelve units of 
credit SjiKc lelee^^n^>e^ have not genenilly been eon- 
ulcrcd p^iri o\ the instructional base, few two-vcar 
^ch^x^i^ olfcr them \\ the fmir-VvMr schtK^ls. telccoursc 
itudcnt^ arc rccordeil J^ part regu!.;r en^^Mmc^t'- 
fS^iiiie i^)^tlllJl^>n^ rep^irt lhe^e cnroUmenis as full time. 
uHur^ a^ Lrlei^M<^n cnrollinents at a rate uf (SO fK-Tcent 
(>i Tuli tmic cnn^lliDcnts 

Mi'iMiuri 

\\ the I nuersiu oi \fis\ouri. telceimr^es arc rmiinccd 
troin fhi ; source^, all internal to the university itself 
I he ^ouKc^ arc a Miiall I nivcrsity of Mid-Amenca 
^rant, mition .md fec^. and funds from the Contingency 
iuiul I here >^ no exp<;ricn^c in the state udleges with 
tclccoiKH^ 

.Montana 

'\t the lour vcor level tclceoLrscs have been otfeicd 
through ( ontinum^ I diicatior divisi<ms and mM^t be 
^cll -^Lp;x^^tm^ We \vcrc* lol<l if no two-yea^ i^istitii- 
tions that were oncriii^ tclccou^^^^,^ 

Nohraska 

^ .inNi)unu\ ^.«)lle^cs .md ^t.tte colleges have nv>t yd 
used tcleconrscx At the unjvcrsjty level, tclcL. .rscs arc 



olfercd through the departments of Continuing I:duca- 
tion Tnrollnicnt.s arc ni>t included in the departmental 
budget rojuests nor used in any PTF or budget eal- 
cuLttions Teleeourse enrollments arc looked at in the 
^tate legislature \vhen the university^ budget allocation 
is discussed, but there is no direct formula used. Ap- 
parently, telccourse enrollments do not have any signif- 
icant impact on tclccours'o funding 

Nevada 

Nevada seems to have little experience in offering tele- 
courses for credit However, state i'.ssistancc to higher 
education IS not tied to enrollments. 

New Hampshire 

Telecourscs arc oftcrcd through departments of Con- 
tinuing Fdueation, Funds for the tclecourses come 
primarily from tuition Telccourscs must be sclf-sup- 
poitng. Administrative costs arc partially borne by the 
state but rental costs, advertising costs, ete. must come 
from other sources. There arc no junior or community 
colleges in New namp.^hirc There are a few voca- 
tional/technical colleges, but none are olTcnng tcle- 
courses at this time. 

New Jersey 

Reimbursement patterns vary eonsidcrably in New 
Jersey In general, community eollcgcs in New Jersey* 
treat tclecourses as piirt of the instructional base and 
receive FTfi assistance from the .^tatc/ At the four-year 
level, individual institutions determine whether they 
will olTcr tclecourses through dcpiirtmcnts of Continu- 
ing [iducation (not counted toward PTR). or as part of 
the regular instructional base, hirt-time students may 
or may not be included in ITll tabulations 

New Mexico 

Altheu^h ^c^^ Mexiv^"* !s * f'?rm'j^^ ■ fji^ jri'-cd >t.itc 
tclccoursc oiferings have not been counted to'.vard 
ITf:s bctau.sc they have been offered threugh dep;trt- 
ments of Continuing liducation. Continuing [iducation 
enurscs d<^ not generate f'TI:^. If a tclccourse were to 
bo offered through a regular department, ii ts feasible 
that It wtmltl generate l'T[',s This seems true f.)r both 
two- and four-year schools 

Now Vork 

At ilic two-yCiir level, if a tclccourse is olTcred for 
credit^ It generatCN the same I'^f-.s as an on-eamp»iS 
course The ITT, money vanes aceordmg to the inoi- 
vidual institutions If the C4>urse is not offered for 
credit, the course is evaluated on whether it falK into 
the area of p<;rvmal miproveinent (dt>cs not qualify for 
state aid) or inU) the categoric'^ of occupational educa- 
tion or coniniunity needs If the course (its one of the 
latter categories, the enrollments generated arc treated 
in the s^nie manner as m-eampus t.our^cs. At the four 
yCi r level most tclccoursCs ar^, m lAtcnsion or Con- 
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linmng Htlucauon Divisions and ^rc not supported for 
direct expense?* 

North Carolina 

In the communily colleges, any credti course u^ould re* 
ceivc PTE crcdji However, ai ihe iFnrvcrsit> level, 
(here 1^ no insntuhon-\«ide polic> on credit for tele- 
courses' The decision of hov^ to trc*it telecourse^ i!> 
individual one. If a television course is offered for 
credit* then FTt^ \«ill be generated There is no dis- 
tinction betv^ccn tclecoursej* and traditionaL on-cam- 
pus couriics for reimbur^ment^ Private institutions 
may or may not receive state assistance. 

North Dakota 

To date, use of tciecour^es in North Dakota has been 
very slight Telccourse^ have been ofTcrcd as off-cam- 
pus courses and therefore do not affect state funding of 
the various educational institutions. Because of a 
grunt /subsidy from the Inivcrsity of Mid-Amcnca. 
tciecourses have been offered cost-free thus far 

Ohio 

Ohio IS ba^iicalK .in cnroDment-drivcn :<^ubsidy state At 
b<>th iv/o- and lour-ycar levels, lelecourscs arc gener- 
ally considered piirt ^f the independent study program 
and generate FTbs However, the rate ol reimburse- 
mcn( received is less than for regular, on-campus in- 
siniction. At Ohio State University, there is no 
^;Mtnction bciwcCn regular on-aimpus courses and 
television courses, bnrollment is counted as part of the 
instructional base and generates PTEs Please see 
Aid end um 

There have not been dn> rcLcni offcring> of telecourses 
in '')kl.ibor» » lx:e:n;\r it \*,is noi proJltiible venttJrc for 
institution.. ActXJrdmg to the director of a closcd-cir- 
eint system owned b> the regents of higher education 
In ihu *;t,Ue. this sVtem docs not purchase packaged 
course niaieruK Thex do live bro^idca^ts only, and 
the\e courses .irc considered by the str.te as credit 
courses 

Oregon 

TclevKion anir^es arc offered through the "C ampus of 
the Air" broadca\t over OhPBS (Oregon Educational 
Public Broiidcau Svstem). a statcowncd neli^ork 
t anif^us of ihc Air opcraic*^ as a department of C on- 
tinuing rduLJtiim \*oukl except *h.it ihe> ijre not affil* 
lated v^nh .m> particular aLaovoiiL institution Tlie 
trcilit ejrncd b\ the ^^tudent through p^irticipiitKm in 
iclecourscs is .itccptabk fur transfer credit at any in- 
stttution of higher education in ihc state Ol PBS is 
funded) b> the slate 
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Pennsylvania 

There are fo'jr different patterns of .aate finaneing of 
post-secondary institutions in tijts state- None of them 
IS direett> ued to credit hours or enrollments 

I Con^mOnwcalth universiiics ^University of Piiisburgh, 
Temple UniversUy Pennsylvania State, and Lincoln Uni- 
versity) each have separate boards of trustees Their ^tate 
.tppropnation funds arc not tied to credit. tclcLOurse en- 
rollments do not affect allocations * 
: Private colleges receive limited funds for instructional 
supporif but this support is not based on enrollments 

3 Community colleges are funded by one-third local gov- 
ernment funds, one-third state funds, and one-third by tu- 
ition generated locally. The amount of support from each 
sector is tied to the other The amount of support any indi- 
vidual school receives vanes* and whether this limiis en- 
rollments depends on the contribu ion of the local 
government directly participating. If community colleges 
do offer telecourses. then the tuition generated would af- 
fect the amount of stale aid received by that institution. 

4 The Pennsylvania state college and univei^ity system* 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania and ^tatc colleges are 
administered by the Dcpartmcni of Higher Education 
Appropriations are not tied to enrollment, all monies ex- 
ceoi tuition arc granted through the state 

Rhode Island 

Telecourses in Rhode island are offered through Con- 
tinuing Education divisions and arc generally required 
to be self-supporting. The public televi^on station 
WSBE: coordinates a course offering, handles organiza- 
tional details* then bills the individual college for the 
costs of^renting the programs^ publicity* and fees to in- 
structors. Thus f " only Rhode Island College and the 
University of Rhode Island (both four-year schools) 
have offered telecourses. There is some discussion of 
possible cooperation of these two institutions and 
Rhode island Junior College 

South Carolina 

Telecourses arc considered the same as regular courses 
for mi. Students pay the same registration fees, tui- 
tion, etc Phere are no true ^-immunity colleges in 
South Carolina, only branches of the University of 
South Carolina that off':r two-year programs. There 
are sorfi'e technical colleges Although tclecourJics arc 
handled under the auspices of continuing education, 
they generate from the stale if the telecourses 

*are given for credit. 

South [>akota 

Telecourses are offered through departments of Con- 
tinuing education and do not generate FTLs as other 
on-campus courses do. Telecourses must be seif-sup- 
portmg There *ii"e no separate, state-controlled, two- 
yeac institutions in .South Dakotci. South Dakota State 
University, which does have two-yearsvocaiional/tceh- 
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meal programs* ma> be olfering lelecourses in conjunc- 
lion wilh ihc Universiiy of Scilh Dakota in the future 

Atlhough experience with lelecourses at the iwo-year 
Icvct ts limiied* one communil> college rcporled that it 
did offer a telccourse and charge luilion. Subsequent 
enrollments were included m the PTE report. At the 
Universit) of Tennes^c. telccourses are treated as reg- 
ular resident courses Enrollments are counted toward 
[TEs This IS true at other ^tate CDllegc^ as ^cll 

Texas 

It appears that at both two- and four-year schools* the 
state of Texas docs not differentiate between a regular, 
on-cainpus course and a telecourse for purposes of re- 
imbursement. The Mate has a '^contact-hour funding 
rate*' applicable to on-campus courses. If a telecourse 
enables a student to meet the same learning objectives 
or master an equivalent amount of material, the tele- 
course will generate PTE on the basis of the number of 
contact houn* otcurnng in the on-campus course. 

AJtali 

Several wrap-around telecourses were offered in the 
past at the University of fJtah through the department 
of Continuing Education. The offerings were financed 
through tuition* but enrollments were quite low- The 
program has since been dropped, 

Vermont 

All institutions using telccourses must establish the 
course as sclf-sustaining. State assistance is not avail- 
able Telccourses are generally offered under continu- 
ing education; Vermont has not accepted the concept of 
'learning at a distance" at this point. 

Virf^nm 

K)ur-)ear institutions in Virginia receive "matching 
funds" based on enrollment figures for telecourses The 
status of slate reimbursements for telccourses at the 
two-year ievcl is m a period of change. The State 
Bo:ird for Community Colleges has approved a mca* 
surv that ^ould consider telccourses in the same fash 
u\n as on cjmpus inHtruction* but the State Commis- 
sion on Higher E ducation has not yet approved this 
new measure 

Wa5ihJitston 

Two-year in*;tttiitions in Washington receive money on 
an klli biisis Telecourse enrollments arc considered 



part of the instructional base and therefore generate 
FTEs ds would <iny other on campus course. In ihe 
State Universities and the University of Washington* 
however, they are located m the Extension divisions 
and must be self-supporting. 

West Virginia 

The West Virginia Board of Regents is the governing 
body for all state public institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The Board allocates 540,000 per year to pay 
broadcast rights and royalties for telccourses. If the 
telecourse is offered for credit* each institution could 
report enrollments as part of their FTE count; however, 
increased enrollments do not guarantee an increase in 
funding to the individual institution. The allocation for- 
mula operates more as a baseline or guideline, not a 
stria formula In community colleges, the same 
method of funding is used. If the telecourse is offered 
for credits those enrollments can be reported. 

Wbcoitsiti 

At two- and four-year schools, telccourses receive full 
FTEassistance and ''^e treated the same as on-campus 
courses. If telecourses are offered through the Exten- 
sion division at four-year schools^ they generate Exten- 
sion division FTEsJ ho*Arever* these types of courses 
must be 85 percent se^f-supporting, 

Wyoming 

There is no PBS station serving the Whole state of Wy- 
oming and there are no broadcast tefecourses offered at 
this timer 

ADDENDUIVf 
indianft 

The Indiana Higher Education Telecommunications 
System (IHETS) is charged to provide a ran^je of tele- 
communication services, including closed circuit telc- 
courses, to all higher educational institutions in the 
state. IHETS is wholly state-financed. 

Ohio 

The Independent Study through Correspondence pro- 
gram, affiliated with Ohio University at Athens, is 
charged ^uh making correspondence instruction avail- 
able throughout the state and receives direct state 
funding for all Jts instructional ^^ffcrings. including 
telccourses 
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APPENDIX C: 

SELECTED REPRESENTATIVE CONTENTS OF A TYPICAL 
ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT PACKAGE* 



GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ADIVflNISTERING THE COURSE 
Offchng a total television course for ere<iit to students 
requires a total institutional effort if the course is to be 
successful One of the challenges is to divide rcsportsi- 
bitiiy for organizing the details of^the course among 
various depanmcnts and staff members of your college 
W; suggest three major areas of involvement with 
appropriate responsibilities for each: 
I Administration: registration and enrollment 
classification of the course 
faculty assignmeht 
support services 
financial considepLt,ions 
securing of teltfmion lime 
ordering prin/materials 

2. Faculty- conductin^he course 

student support services 
information on television students 
student evaluation procedures 

3. Pubiicity. promotional activities to publicize 

course and facilitate registraijon 
The experience of colleges ofTenng television courses 
suggests that a planning team representing these juris- 
dictions of the colleges be convened two or three 
months m advance of the beginning of the course if it is 
possible to do so. 

ENROLLMENT SUGGESTIONS 
Demographic analyses of various programs employing 
the Open University approach to education reveal that 
such program^; often attract a unique audience. Ths 
audience consists laf^be homebound (hoascwi cs, hand- 
icappcd. aged)* retired persons, employed individuals 
who arc prevented frorft availing themselves of tradi- 
tional educational opportunities* members of the com- 
munity who Uck transportation or who arc geograph- 
ically distant from centers of traditional instruction. 
*ind persons who recognize the opportunity for indepen- 
dent or self-reliant instruction as well as students tak- 
ing on-campus courses 

If your institution liishes to utih/c fully the chiini.c 
to serve these new audiences, it is recommended that 
special cfToh be made to- 

'Communicate with these potential students, many 
of whom probably arc not on your existing mailing lists 

86 



'Streamline registration procedures to insure conve- 
nience for prospective students 

* make sure that local course requirements ofTcr op- 
tions to campus attendance (see "Support Services" 
section) 

Promottonal Efforts ^ 

Experience with television courses has shown that stu- 
dent enrollment is closely correlated with promotional 
activities. Con^yenilyi a press kit has been assembled 
for your use (see **^ublicity Materials" section). Your 
planning team will want to work with your college pub- 
lic relations staff lo design an effective program of 
^ Timunications. Some items to consider are: 

* Mailers— Ih^ pages of logos and artwork in the 
''Publicity Materials" section can be used to^prepare a 
simple flyer typed on a typewriter It is particularly ef- 
fective to include a registration -by- mail form. 

* Target Audience — Identify groups in your commu- 
nity who would have special interest in this course. 
Some examples could be: school teachers, staff and 
members of dayrcarc centers* nursery schools* civic 
clubs* members of the local PBS station, members of 
nearby PTA groups* church groups, and— in some 
cases — shut-ins and institutionalized individuals. 
Flyers could be distributed to libraries, day care cen- 
ters and nursery schools children's storeSi super^ 
^ markets, maternity clinics^ convalescent and retirement 
communities, and to on-campus centers such as the 
adult education ofhce. 

* I^ewspaper^—Scf\<\ out newt; and feature articles 
(samples included in **Pubiicity Materials" section) or 
purchase advertisements in your local papers Consider 
including a registration form in the newspaper display. 

* Radio and Television -Nonprofit institutions arc 
eligible for public service radio and television time Of- 
fer spot announcements and^lides as well as brief news 
releases. In addition to the announccmcnl of the details 
of the course, consider scheduling an interview Hith the 
course facilitator or discussing the possibilities of tele- 
vision courses for college credit with a local celebrity 

Additional suggestions can be found in ihc "Pub- 
licity Matcrj W section. It is a good idea* however for 
alt promotional miacnalti to reflect clearly that this tx a 
college level course and that reading assignments as 
^ *FxiMClcd with pcrmiSsiori from Adrr^iimlrativt P-ickagc for 
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as lelevision (ime arc part of the course requirc- 
menls This information l:^ necessary for the student 
making a decision to register for the course and to per^ 
siM with It 

REGISTRATION TECHNIQUES 

Ease of regi^^tration is most important for insuring a 
strong response from students. If your college has not 
used a mail-in registration procedure* it should con- 
iitdcr this method as a possibility. A procedure is re- 
quired that will serve to enroll the student in the course 
and insure that she oi h*' receives detailed information 
and text materials shortly thereafter 

Procedures must also be set up so thai students al- 
ready enrolled m the college ean register tpf fhe Grow- 
ing Years if they desire. " * ) 

Several items mu^l be considered in developing reg- 
istration procedures: i 

^ •While there are no prerequisites for the course* 
your college ma> wish to specify minimum educational 
levels or other requirements for registj^ring. 

• You should be sure to provide information on course 
fees, if any, as well as the cost of the print materials. 

• How does the course fit into the college cJurrieu-^ 
lum? If It can be transferred orcounted lowardsa^e- 
gree* the student should be mformcd of these 
considerations 

Your registration procedures and promotional efforts 
interact in a number of w|iys. To increase the cfTective- 
ness of each 

• In your promotion for the course (brochures, ads* 
news articles) list a phone number to call for further 
information. Be !;ure that the person who answers that 
number has complete mfurmation-H on the course and 
will h« avaiLtbtc to talk to r;iller« conMnuo»J!;ly during 
normal business hour< 

• If your promotion consists of putting up posters or 
sending out br<Khures, print □ registranon form and fee 
information right in the pieces Students ean enroll 
directly 

• If you have an "information line" be sure that ihe 
perwin answering the phone has a stack of enrollment 
cards and additional printed information available; if a 
potential stwtcnt calk a c;ird and information can be 
sent <iiit immediately ' 

• Keep ;i complete file of the names and addres,ses of 
pci)ple who e;tll to inquire Use every opportunity to* 
build a mailing list 

In addition to pfanrung the registration prt>cedures, 
attentitjn should be giVen in advance to what materials 
should be mailed to the student after registration Un- 
less *Jtudents receive some immediate ackhf>wlcdginent* 



they may not feel they have successfully completed 
registration. Immedjatcl> upon receipt of the registra- 
tion form* the college should prepare a set mailing 
labels and a letter to be sent to the student from the 
course instructor describing the course in more detail. 
Suggested items to be discussed in the letter are: 

• Complete course requirements. 

'Print materials including information about which 
books are required or suggested as optional, their costs, 
and how to purchase them. Include a mail order form 
if your bookstore is willing to handle orders in this way. 

• Course schedules, .including a viewing schedule for . 
the broadcasts on the local TV station. ^ 

• Time and piace ofdiseussion groups* study sessions, 
and exams. ' 

•Name*T>hone number* and office hours of course in- 
structor and other personnel assigned to assist students 
in this course. 

• Other college services available to the student* such 
as the library* nfiedia center* counseling, and ofT-campus 
discussion groups. 

•Any other pertinent information. 

Some samples of m'aterials sent to students enrolled 
in another television course arc given in the ^'Academic 
IVfaterials" scitton in this notebook. " ■ . 

COURSE APPROVAL 

E^^ry college and university bas its own procedures for 
faculty consideration 4nd approval of ncvt courses, and 
a course o»Tcrcd by 'television follows essentially the 
same procedures However* the following suggestions, 
based on the experience of educational institutions as- 
sociated with instructional television, may prove 
helpful. 

A faculty member or division should preview thc^ 
course and sponsor it through the ueademic review pro- 
cess Often an administrator or cjiairman will know one 
or two instructbrs who would wclcomc^thc opportunity 
to work on an innovative aj^ignmcnt. The initial selec- 
tion of Ibe academic sponsor may determine the divi- 
sion or department that will oflEcr the course After 
having found one sponsor, administrators i^hould also 
eommunieate with adult education or extension divi- 
sions about the possibility of offering the course.^ 

At some point the course will be reviewed by an aca- 
demic council or curriculum committee. A course out- 
line must be prepared, usually by the facult) or 
departmental sponsor, providing^ details of the cour:^e 
«{uch as expected enrollment, course goals, and descrip- 
tion of text material Sample course outlines for two- 
and four year institutions arc found on the folbwing 
pag(5t 
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SAMPLE COURSE OUTLINE-TWO-VEAR INSTITUTIONS 

Date 

\ 

Division _ 



Instruction 



I COURSE _ _ _ THB GRQWI HG YBftRS 3 

\ Name No Descriptive Title Uijts 

H^XATALOGKSCRIPTlO^i , , 

rrerequisite done ^ 

k basic course coverfn^ the (levelopttent of the chll(l fron earliest vo»b 
«&vlroni«Dt through ei(loI^^ence+ Exattlnes the lntQrpla7 of biological factors, 
huian l^teractlODj soct41 structure and cultural forces in shaping the groving 
child + ^Major psycSologlcal theories are intro(luced and followed throu9^ 
various stjiges ot dev«lopi«nt^ The course 13 developed in a series of 3Q 
telievlsTon programs supported by coordinating textual material and by 
addltlohal print laterlals. Flla prograins vill be broadcast by KOCB-TV (Channel 
50)..^ln half-hour segments tvice veekiy for 15 veeks. 

Ill TIME ALUXATION Hours/Week PLEASE CHECK k 

Lecture . * Fall 



-SpMI jg 



Oemonstration 9 Weeks 

Other * U ' {Explain} t wo Weeks 

30-ilnute 

television 
programs per veek 
^ r * for 15 weeks. 

tV COURSE COALS \ND OBlECTIVES {skilk attitudes, and knowledge a student may develop from this 
course) ' ^ ^ . 

Recognize genetic, blologlcalf Environmental , and ^ociocultural Influences 
on <!evelOpient : ^ 

Identify and discuss soie of the oiost Important aspects of normal physical, 
aental/ and personal It y ;aevelop»en t . 

3* Relate child developaent research and theory to real-life situations^ 

Recognize the diversity of approaches in child development research and 
theory* 

3. ! Distinguish bet veen the popular conceptions of ^J'9Ld developnental stages 
; and the aotual flexibility that occurs In the developnen ta I process. 

Demonstrate openness and objectivity tovacd Issues/ theories/ <rnd 
' orientations Ln chl Ld developaen t * i 

V PURPOSE OF THE COURSf ' , . V 

Ceheral f ducatjon ^ , ^ Remedul 

V ^ ' — ^ ^ ^ 

Adult Education . K . ' Occupation j I ^ ^ 

f 



Transfer 



^ * * Communjt9^}x?fvice / ^ 
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VI COURSE CONTENT (outline course content leading toward goals and objecttves) 



Course consists of thirty half-hour television programs created by Coast 
Coaaunlty College District and produced by KOCE-TV (Channel 50). Prograns will 
be broadcast In half-hour segsents oi^a tulce weekly basis. The progra&s are: 



Int roduc tlon 

Studying Children 

Heredity an<i Bnvlronnent 

Prenatal t>evelot>9ent 

The Newborn 

The GroOng Infant 

The Learning Infant 

Beginning Language 

The Ei.erglng Personality 

Individual Differences 

Preschool Physical Developaent 

Nutrition 

Preschool Hental DeveXopioent 
Develoi>^ng Language Skills 
Preschool Personality 



SoclaJ. Stereotyping 

Chlld^s Play - 

The Preschool Experience \ 

The Chlld*s «lnd. Part 1 

The Child's Hind, Part II 

Aspects of .In telllgence 

The chlld^s Personality 

Horal Development 

Aspects of Socialization 

Childhood to Adolescence 

Adolescent Personality Developaent 

Adolescent Hental Developoent 

Children in Faollles 

Adolescence to Adulthood 

Conclusion 



VII LEARNING STRATFCIES OR TEACHING METHODS 



lecture 



audio tutorial laboratory ; 

audio and or viHjal tutonal ^egment^ available 
'in medtd center or classroom 

^md If 'group (nM rue tor 

teafn teaching 

^ other (specify) Open Circuit Televlolon/Prln t Haterlals 

VIII ' EVALUAri<)NMETH<:)DS 

A banK of «u 1 tl p le-cholce , short answer^ and essay test questions will be 
available In. the Administrative Package- 

IX COURSE MATERlAlS ■ 



Jfequlre^: Textbook; A Child's World: Infancy Through Adolescepce , 5na ed • 
by Diane B- papalla and Sally Wendkos 01^ ( HcGra«-Hl 1 1 , 1979) is 
bne 01 the lost widely used child development textbooks In higher 
education Institutions In the United States, Holed for Its clear, 
iQf^riAtive vrltlng< the text revlevs recent research In the 
field, presents concepts in an understandable f^^hj/t)nr and takes 
a non-sexist, non-racist approach tc the vaterlals. Length: ^78 
pages . 

The Growing Tea ^: a Studjf Guide for the Televised Course ^ 5nd ed , 
by Philip I. Kaushall and Klkl Skagen Is designed to assist 
students,ln viewing the programs. It Integrates the video portion 
vlth the textbook, suggests study activities, and provides 
add Itlona^l-Cead Ings on specific to|>tcs and Issues, The chapter 
order p^^lL^ls the TV program:!. Approximate length: pages, 

, J 




SAMPLE COURSE OUTLINE— FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
COURSE TITLE The Growing Years 

DESCRIPTION A child development course covering growth fro» the earliest womb 
environment throvigh adolescence* Concerned with interplay of biological 
factors^ hvinan Interaction^ social structure^ and cultural factors In shaping 
developaent. Ka^or psychological theories Introduced and followed through 
various states of growths 

CREDIT Three units of lower division credit, 

TIME ALLOCATION one hovir of television viewing per week; reading assignments* 
Two contact sessions on campvis during the semester will be required , 



COURSE CONTENT The course will be divided Into 30 units corresponding to the 
bi-weekly television programs. These are; 



weekly television programs. These are; 

Introduction 
Studying Children 
Heredity and Environment 
Prenatal Development 
The Hewborn 
The Growing Infant 
The Learning Infant 
Beginning Language 
The Emerging Personality 
Individual Differences 
Preschool Physical Development 
Nutrition 

Preschool Ifental Development 
Oevelopli^g Language Skills 
Preschool Personality 



Social Stereotyping 
Child's Play 

The Preschool Experience 
The Child's Kind, Part I 
The Chlld^s Kind, Part II 
Aspects of Intelligence 
The Child's Personality 
Iforal Development 
Aspects of Socialisation 
Childhood to Adolescence 
Adolescent Personality Development 
Adolescent Ifental Development 
Children In Families 
Adolescence to Adulthood 
Conclusion 



EVALUATION METHODS ■ A mid-term qul2 and a final examination composed equally 
of multiple choice and short-answer essay questions will be tequired of all 
students. 



READING MATERIALS 

1. Papalla^ Diane E - , and Sally Hendkos Olds, ft Child's world: Infancy Through 
Adole.'^cence , 5nd ed- (New York: «cGraw-Hill), iq?9- 

5. Kaushall^ PhlllDf and Klkl Skagen^ The Growing Years: A study Guide for ^he 
Televised Course , 5nd ed- (New York: «cGraw-Hlll) , 1*1?^- 



THE INSimJCTOR^ ROLE 

Colleges and universities planning to use the television 
course THE GROWING YEARS must naturally con- 
*;i(lcr the matter of academic credil and which divisions 
or dep^irtments are appropriate for offering the course 
These reasons predieatc a need for early involvement of 
faculty in reviewing and planning the course at your 
college 



The rcsponsibilitK's and role of the instrucior will be 
determined b> the format* the student group* and 
available resource:.. Given the nature of the materials 
for the course ttiere arc a wid* variety of roies open to 
he individual in ^.harge of it Some of them are listed 
in tne following 
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Course Format 



Possible Faculty Role 



Possible Responstbi lilies 



Rcguliir undergraduaic or c^ctension TradUionat ins^lructor 

COJfSC 



Noi adttjona! course with one or 
more "contact sessions ' 



Discussion kitdcr 



Coordmaior 



Traditionji instructor wiib 
limitatmns 



Nontradiijonai course with no cl^iss Traditional instructor ''in absents ' 
meetings 



Tutor 



Resource person or course ninin^tgcr 



r 



tc?ctKx)k and film content 
Amplify correlation lyitwecn te^ts 

and video 
Provide additional information 
Answer questions 
Moderate class discussions 
Administer e^ams 
M;)ke additional assignments 
Set course goals other than or in 

addition to the study guide 
Basically leaves "'instruction" up to 

the stiidy guide, but functions as a 

moderator of class discussions, 

administers creams, and answers 
In addition to carrying out either of 

the above roles, brings in 

outside speakers panelists, films 
Becau'vC of the limited number of 

classroom meetings, rehes heavily 

on the study guide, but 
Maintains communicaiion with 

students either by letter or phone 

to gel them started and give ihem 

encouragemeni 
Maintains regular office hours so 

that studenis can phone or come in 

with questions during meetings. 

performs any or all of the 

functions of "traditional 

instructor" or "coordinator'' above 
By lotier at'^d phone conversation 
I:?cp1ains tc^ctbook and film content 
Aniplifie!> correlation between texts 

and video 
Provides additional infornuttiop 
Answers questions that students mail 

or phone tn 
Administer*; exams by mail 
Regularly contacts !,tudents to 

"cheek up" on progress 
Mamt^tins regular office houM so 

ihai students Can phone in 

quo St tons 
Performs functions of "m abscntiii" 

instructor above, but holds regular 

scheduled meetings with each 

student individuatlv; either on 

campus or student's home or 

elsewhere 
Relics heavily on study guide for 

insirHction* but 
Maintains regular ollice hours so 

that sindents can pliorj:* or conic m 

with qtiosiions 
Administers exams by mail 
< hecks np ott sludentV progress by 

phim; or mail 
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Olhcr TiiisccH.incous rcsponsjbthtjcs that nia> be re- 
quired of Ihc instruclor 

♦ ^mswcr studenK' questions ;ib()ut course operation 
Un .iddinou to c mrse conteat J 

•*ippcar on local radio or TV programs or be fea- 
tured in a news article for course publicity 

•x^nte or adapt ihc cx.immalions from test banks 
provided tn fa ciliUi tor-fa cult > section 

•counsel individual students on more direct!) fulfil- 
ling pcrsun;il interests v^ilh ihc context <^f the coufjC 

• fnii copies of course books or olher related material 
on reserve in ihccampuN or local i'brary 

S^riTDKNl SL PPORTSRRViCElS 
Suppicmenling the iclcvision prvjgramN and "^rint maie- 
nals with annpu'i-ha^ed aKttuUe^ and senkes plays an 
important part m establishing this course as a salisiy- 
mg experience for both you and your sludenis. A famil- 
iar drawback of correspondence instruction is thai 
siudcnls feci they arc participating in a very imper- 
sonal pr*xx^s Students need lo knou that you are jusl 
as ctjneerned iitniut them as individuals as you are 
about on-canipus students 

\ somewhat contrar\ consideration -though just *s 
important to the success of the format is thai you 
shi^iild not require students' attendance on campus any 
more ih.*T is abM)lutel\ neees:*ary if you hope to reach 
the new student audiences -(housewives. handiGippcd. 
honiebound geographicalh isolated, or employed indi- 
viduals) to vih(im the format is especiall> suited. 

These scemtnt:f\ opposite considerations can both be 
met With a liltl ' ingenuit\ Insinictors can provide tele- 
phone ollicc houTs to answer individual questions about 
content inforinati^^n.ji materials relevant lo course re- 
quirements, readmg avsignmcTits. due dates> ard so 
forth can be sent through the mail 

Man> students can dei ive a great deal of stimulation 
from an op|>ortunit\ to meet in person with their local 
uisiructiir These students arc motivated by the chance 
to visit the Lanipus and lo kel a part of It To iticct the 
needs <if these students we recommend that you set up 
two or mofe campus "contact sessions'^* that bring them 
in contact with the local instructor These sessions 
should howe\er. be sineit> o^f^vhi/ so that stucjent^ 
whoc.mnoi nicmi are not iMiwonvenienced Summaries 
ol ihe sessions can be fnailcd to tlujsc students who are 
unable lo all end 

The a^ntact sessions themselves may be ,onducted 
as seminars, qiicstton-ami-ansvier sessions, *cv(cw pcrh 
iKis. ivr siipplcmeiitarv lectures Ircque'itly; student 
qucstjur ^ ai thcsc sessions deal as much with prmtws 
(how IS the course cnudt.^tcd. what are the require- 
ments, what is ihc nptiimim sludy approJ^.h. and so 



forth) and uvunuuonal infonmtton (such as what is 
the nature of the credit, what requirements does U 
fulfill, can tfie credit be transferred) as they do wt:h 
content. Your instructor should be well briefed to han- 
dle these questions, or given the name and phone num- 
ber of an individual who can provide answers. 

Many collegeit v*ili be ciTering The Growing Years to 
student.s living quite a distance from the campus or for 
whom frequent trips to the eampus for a discussion 
group would be a hardship. In these cases> considera- 
tion should be given to the possibility of holding class 
diseussion groups in ofT-eampus centers. Discussion 
groups cvuld be held wherever twenty to forty students 
could easily meet— for example^ in a large business 
firm during lunch hour or after workt a community 
school or a community center, a church building, li- 
brary, or even in students' homes. Faculty members or 
student discussion leaders eould be assigned to sueh 
groups. 

Some colleges, wanting to stimulate informal contact 
between students taking telecourses^ offer a referral 
service to students when they register. Zip code lists of 
enrolled students compiled from enrollment records are 
used to initiate peer discussion groups. On the registra- 
tion card students were asked whether they wanted to 
have their name and address shared with other stu- 
dents wanting to set up groups for viewing and discus- 
sion. The students then contacted each other without 
the aid of the college to establish meeting times and 
places. 

Other special communications facilities and tech- 
niques available to your campijs ean be profitably em- 
ployed to re^ich students m distant lxations> and to 
enrich and personalise the core learning expcnerccs. 
Your imagination provides the only boundary. 

Use of Existing Campus Strviecs 
If possible, it is desirable that students enrolled in tele- 
vision courses be entitled to use a ly campus service 
normall> available to on-campus students. Information 
should be given them concerning library hours and> 
where appropriate, counseling facilities, the student 
union, athletic card> and the student health center, in 
turn administrators of these services must be mfonned 
of the needs of television students so that they ean plan 
accordiiigl} f or example, your library might want to 
arrange a display calling attention to the course, and 
librarians might wish to pureh^ise and put on reserve 
those Kniks that are suggcsicd for supplementary 
residing 

Study .S<>vMon'. for Kxaminations 
When television ^.oll^ses arc i>tTered primarily for inde- 
pendent study ojf-campus sUidcnts, one service that has 
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been found to be quite useful is a s(u<J^ tcwq^ ses- 
sion scheduled J da> or t^^u bcfure examintUion These 
sessions ejn be set up on-cumpus ur M oir-Ciimpus cen- 
ters, the> can be organi/ed for Ur^c or small groups, 
and sehtduled as either \oluntar> ur required The pur- 
pose of such study sessions is to aljow students lo ask 
questions and lo profit from the questions of other stu- 
dents aboui the course and the required examinations. 
You may wapt to ofTer more than one opportunity for 
group revie^^ tu accommodate students* diverse 
schedules. 

If regular diseussion groups are available lo stu- 
dents, audio tapes of those meetings could be made 
available to students m a media center or over radio as 
another form of review 

Study Aids 

Lacking the reinforcement of meeting A^ah the teacher 
m a scheduled classroom ea^^h vveek. off-campus stu- 
dents ean easily fait behind in their reading or study- 
ing. Expcrjenee has shown that many forms of 
communication between the college and the student 
can help prevent this problem by sparking continued 
concern and effort Even an oceasional postcard from 
the eourse faeuliy-faeilitator e:*n remind the student 
thai the institution is interested m students^ suceess 
with the course A card can also encourage them to 
seek help if they arc having diffieulty with :*ny eourse 
material 

Often students prefer lo h:*ve some kind of non- 
graded qui? or other form of feedback each week in 
order Uj measure personal progress in tne course and 
know generally whai to cxpcei from ex:*minaiions. This 
IS especidlly valuable for students ^^hose stud> habits 
have not been adequate or consistent. These quiZ7es 
can be composed of itefT,,^ from the biink of test ques- 
tions tmd mailed to students. A^ho can then self-grade 
them or return them lo the colleges. Schools with com- 
puter fjcilities can easily grade the items and send out 
a poste'ard with the correct answers within a few days. 
Colleges \Mihout sueh facilities or staff for eorrecting 
weekl v quj/?es for a large number of students should 
consider other options including sending the student a 
series o( quizzes with the answers in a separate enve- 
lope to be opened after taking the quiz Since the piir- 
posc is to encourage learning rather than test, the lack 
of regular examinaUon c'lmditions is not important. 

Whatever the form, the more contact with students, 
the greater the likelihxxJ of their persistence and S'lc- 
cess in the eourse One coilei^e discovered that a sample 
of students \^ho received a wc\}kly ptAtcard survey ask- 
ing for their opinion of the television programs per 
formeil better th^m siudcntv nut surveyed on the weekly 
biKis 



A concluding note. In the beginning of the course 
planning process, you should work v^Uh )our instructor 
in deciding \^hat at^tivities and serviLCs are to be 
provided since these decisions have implications for the 
cvurse budget, as wlII a^ for the nature o\ the facultv 
assignment 

SAlVfPLE TEST BANK: t^NIT 8 
Multiple ehoiee 

1 To psychologists, the most important ditference be- 
tween chimpan7ees and humans in learning language 
would probably be that chimpanzees 

a Learn to use tokens rather than ^vords 

b. Respond to rewcjrds mur. than hufhans 

c Have not progressed be>ond the level of a two- 

year-old human bemg in spite of active training, 

d Arc?able to speak as well as a normal four-ycir- 

old but learn only with training. 

e. Cannot use tokens to represent objects which 

are not present. 

2 All over the world language development: 

a Follows the sequence described in the text and 
Program 7 

b. Is invariant with respect to sequence, sound, and 
syllabification, 

c. Occurs but the sequence will var> according to 
culture, 

d Only takes place when there is conscious train- 
ing by adults. 

3, PrelingiiistPC speech 

a Is not necessary for further language develop- 
ment 

b Is important m subsequent language 
development 

c. Is peculiar lo certain aboriginal South Pacific 
tribal peoples ^md is the genesis of the Whorfian 
hypothesis. 

d. Occurs only in children ^^ho interact with their 
parents. 

e Does not occur at -all in deaf children. 

4 At about nine or ten months of age J"inmy seemed 
consciously to imitate the sounds of his delighted par- 
ents. PsycliologiSts Call this stage of language 
development: 

a. Babbling 

b. Using holistie phrases 
C. Cooing 

d. lieholalia. 

e. None of the at>ove 

5 A mistake children eomriiiJnl> make \^hich mav in- 
dicate thdt the ability to use gramit^ar u innate is 

a Repetition 
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b Their use of regular past lense forms for irregu- 
lar verbs— "gocd" instead of **went/' 

c. Their increasingly perfect imiianon of their 
parcnis. 

d. All of (lie above 

6. Bees* dances to indicate tlie location of honey is not 
considered language because: 

a It is invarianl, ihere is no ''conversation^ and H 
does not represent an at>stract situation. 

b. It is composed solely of symbols. 

e It takes several bees lo perform ihe "dance 

d. The bees are noi communicating anything. 

e. Bees cannot talk, 

7. Most psychologists agree on observable sequences 
of speech in language development They disagree on: 

a. The order in which they occur 

b The meantng the child attaches to its first words 

c. Why these sequences occur. 

d Why children do not proceed from cooing to 
babbling at the same time, 
c. AH of the above. 

In an operant study of infant babbling, the tnfants 
babbled more when they were exposed to: 

a. Bitter form of contingent reinforcement. 

b. Contingent nonsociai reinforcement 

c. Contingent social reinforcement. 

d. Noncontingent nonsocial reinforcement, 
c. Nonconitngeni social reinforcement. 

9. In the study of children s language development, 
telegraphic speech refers to: 

a. The child s use of one word $;entences to express 
a Complete thought 

b. The child's use of sentences which contain only 
words for meaning 

c. The child's utterance of a string of sounds which 
sound hke <ienlenccs but are noncommunicative 

d The child's use of grammatically ajrrc:t verbal 
utterances 

e. None of the above 



10. T'te interactionist theory of language acquisition 
maintains that children team language; 

a. By imitating a model. 

b. Because language is a social necessity. 

c. Because they possess an innate biological 
predisposi:ion. 

d. Through reinforcement. 

n . A child's fii^t words and sentences will probably: 

a. Deal with abstract concepts but on a simplistic 
level. 

b. Refer to the concrete and immediate world 
aboiH him, 

c Begin with the consonants b, d. and p. 

d. Be an indicator of his future language 

development ^ ' > 

12, When Zia cajis an almond ''almond'' and walnuts 
and pecans '*nuts,'' it is most probably because she* 

a. Doesn't know the word for pecans. 

b. Likes almonds better than walnuis or pecans, 

c. Has never seen a walnut or pecaa 

d. Is conceptually unable to use class-inclusive 
words correctly, and therefore under extends their 
use. 

e Is unable todistinguish among the three types of 
nuts and over extends word usage. 

Short answer questions 

I. Is the ability to use language unique to human 
beings? Whj . 

2 Discuss the controversy over whether language is 
innate or acquired. 

3. What are the stages of language development in 
infancy? 

4. Describe two theories of language development. 

5. What is LAD and how does it relate to the contro- 
versy as to whether language is mnaic or acquired? 
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nformdCion LOiiLcrrimg nulioti**! enrollments for tele- 
courses !^ almosl jmpos^jblc io collect. TclckAJursci arc 
*\old*' to colleger* vihich ofTcr them, in turn* to their 
own !itudcnts. There have been, requeues tor enrollment 
reports in the past* but not ever> institutton has com- 
plied with them. There have also been per head student 
enrollment fees* pa>able to the telecourse producer* but 
these have been mtroduced onl> recently 

Book sales provide the nearest approximation to 
total enrollments have oeen able to find. These are 
imperfect because the> do not reflect the actual num- 
ber of students: one study at Coastline Community 
College found that* on the course under review; only 60 



percent of the enrolled students boujght book packages* 
most respondents guess that there are "trade sales** to 
the general, nonenrolled public for major television 
series. 

Several teiecourse producers have provided the 
SCEPAL project with book sales from their records. 
These are listed below in order to indicate the magni- 
tude of use for various telecourses. They are not com- 
parable* however, as they cover different time periods 
and broadcast arrangements in each case. Where dates 
or numbers of broadcasts are available* we have in- 
cluded them. 



BOOK SALES (as of October i, 1979; some figures are estimates) 
Wrap-Around Telecourses 

Age of Vnceriaimy (one national broadcast for the course* using a repeat of the 

initial national feed* Fall 1977) 6,487 

Adams Cfiromcies {1976-March 1979) 7*918 

Anyone for Tennyson (two national broadcasts) 650 

Ascent of Man (two national broadcasts* 1975: local airmgs since then) 43*893 
Ciassu Theatre The Humanities in Drama (two national broadcasts* 1975* local airings since then) 14*499 

Connections (one national broadcast* Fall 1979) 9,000 

iMng Search (two national broadcasts; local ainngs) 12,124 

Perspectives on Effective Parenting (one national broadcast* Fall 1977) 3,207 

Roots 14,803 

Shakespeare Piays (one natk>nal broadcast. Spring 1979) 6*000 

Courses for Television 

Producer: C oast Community College District* 

Applied Sketching Techniques (since Spring 1978) 627 

As Man Behaves (since Fall 1974) 20,920 

Contemporary California Issues (since Spring 1 976) 3*227 

Designing Home interiors (since Fall 1978) 2<995 

Dimensions in Culture (since Fall 1974) 13*734 

Freehand Sketching (since Spring 1974) 4,596 

The Orowfng Year^ (since Fall 1977) 13,441 

The Home Gardener (sinee Spring 1976) 8,998 

Humanitus Through the ^rts (since Rill 1978) 6,616 



I (.iwsUiOC '.€01 ihcsc Jigujcs ^nh ihc ftiJUiwmg wc "These .uc 
cnr^^Nmcni Ijguics, no\ b^K>k t urthcf more. thc> du> aaX be 
complete cmwUmcni hgurts. IhC) aic bj%cd \tn (.^utS bilJing rC^ 
ord\ plus our Iix^aI cnruUmcnt tigurct Sintc <Ks^i\i<m4)ti r E'ddc 3 
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cnrtjjlmcnt figujcs frum a\\ in^ululions that m^t^ b« u^tng the 
u^ursc AnuthcT UmtUtion th^l there k nu VfAy \t{ kno\v(ng 
whether d4U rCprcscnis mid term ur ^omplcti^n figujcs. or 
bipih Last. ihc« figure^ rC(>rcMnt full icmc^tcr t*iC of the <i>ursc 
LjSC of A Hgk progr^im or dusters not mdicitlcd 
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Introtlucmg Biology (v.ncc Fall 1978) 1,012 

Project Untvene (since Tal! 1978) 3,837 

Yoga (since Spring 1975) ' 2,746 

t 

Producer: Datias County Commun'*y CoHej^e 

District ' I 

(nit listings arc from cnroHments through F;t!h 1978 scmoslcr) v 
American (ioverntneni / ' 

The American Siory 3,401 

Communkaiing Through lAterature ' 3,8% 

tSarth, Sea. ami Skv 4,612 

in Our Own image . ^ 3*085 

it's Everybody's i^us%ne.ss ^ 14,888 

Writingjor a Reason 10,364 

Producer: University ofMid-Americu 

{w\tiA^ Otherwise noted, these sales figures are approximate only, and collected smcc October 197?) 

Going Metric ' 609 ^ 

Great Piattvi Experience (sinee Spnng 1978) ^ 1,247 

Japan: The Changing Tradition Lsincc I'all 1978) 2^7 

Japan The ijvmg Tradition ^ 1,217^ 

Pests. Pe%t:cides, andSafetx 2,562 

World t\)od Problems ' 

Producer: Miami-iyade Community CoHege District 

Man and Etivmmment (since 1973. estimated for combined Vol 1 and VoL 11 sales) IOO.O(K) 
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COASTLINE 
QI)MMUNnY CCj[.IEGE b «.«,s.l^<..p,^^. 

1D23I SLATER A^e f OumA^N V ALLEY CAUF0RN1A 92708 , (714)963^0811 

ORIENTATION LETTER 

September 197? 
Letter Number 1 

Student of 

To: 



(Course Title) (Course Number) (Ticket Number) 

From: and 

(Course Learning Manager) (Course Learning Manager) 

Welcome to televised \ [ • This 

letter provides you with the course requirements and indicates what you need to 
do to successfully complete the course* It contains important Information * so 
please keep it handy for refer^ce throughout the course* 

COURSE O&JECTIVES (sample from Moral Choices in Conteiflporary Society special 
Vedia course) 

You will develop the ability to discern the established order of morality within 
our- society and to adjust your life within this foundation* At the completion 
of the course, you will: 

L Understand the complexity and interrelations and nature of moral, issues* 
2. Understand the factors affecting and general sequence of events leading to 

the development of these moral issueSj and identify future trends* 
3* Be able to critically evaluate' public statements about these issues by the 

mediae government spokesmen^ and leaders of partisan groups in terms. of 
^ accuracy, objectivity* and usefulness* 

4. Be able to better evaluate present and proposed efforts to alleviate or solve 
these issues* identifying factors In the success or ^failure pf the efforts^ 

5, Understand the role of and need for individual Input at all levels of commu- 
rtity efforts at problem-solving* 



COURSE MATERIALS 

Materials you need to purchase! 

Textbook: 

Study guide/syllabup: 

One IBM Electrographic pencil. 
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All course materials caa be purchased at the Coastline Commi'nity College 
Bookstore* 

Coastlinp Cotonuaity College Bookstore 
18806 Brookhurst Street 
Fountain Valley 92708 \ 
Phone (714) 96A-1588 - X 

Located in the Fountain Plaza Shopping Center (between Garfield and Ellis) 
HOURS: Monday through Friday - 11:00 a,m. - 7:00 p*ni. 



ID a. 



You should purchase these materials as soon as possibly as. these materials are 
essential to your completion of, the course. 



COURSE 'rEQIJIREMENTS 

I* Work in the course study guide /syllabus, . 

At the beginning of the stady guide are the directions on how to use this 
study aid* ^ Thes^ directions will help^ you use the study guide roost effec- 
tively* At the end of each unit there are study questions to be answered. 
By answering these questions and checking your answers against those pro- 
vided in the ansHer k^y, yo.u will know how well you are mastering the 
course material* 

2. Read the te^ttbook, as this is one of sources of the course ^content you 
are -to learn and on ^hioh you will be tested* 

3^ View the televised lessons/read weekly newspaper articles* Tbls material 
has been designed to illustrate and to enrich the concepts which you are 
reading about in the textbook. You will learn the mo^t from the tele" 
lessqnsby using the telelesson viewing guides provided in the study guide 
and by reading the assigned chapters before viewing the telelessons. A 
listing of the playout dates and times for all telelessons is attached to 
this letter* 

If you do miss a telelesson, videotapes of every telelesson can be view^ 
by visiting the Media Centers at Golden West College, Orange. Coast College, 
or HuntingtcJn Beach Public Library (eventually, at other libraries and 
Coastline Community College learning centers throughout the community)* 

i 

Please note that only tW tapes may be requested at one sitting, and tapes 
will not be checked out one-half hour prior to closing time* Tapes are 
delivered to the Media Center locations approximately 10 days after airing 
on KOCE-TV, Channel 50* 

MEDIA CENTER LOCATIONS AM) HOfes 

Golden West College Library (located directly across froro College Bookstore and 

15744 Golden West Street Student Center; parking off Gothard Street) 
Huntington Beach 92647 U14) 892-7711, Ext* 655/6 'or 892--0058 

HOURS: Monday through Tbursday - 7;30 a.tn* - 10:00 p.m+, 

Friday p - 7:30 a. m* - 5;0Q p,m. 

Saturday -.ilfOO p*m* - 4;00,p*m, 
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MEDIA CENTER LOCATIONS AND HOURS 

Orange Coast College Library (located next to gym off Falrvlew) 

Fourth Floor 

2701 Fairview Road 

Costa Mei.a 92626 (7K) :.56^5885 ■ 

HOURS; Monday through ^Friday - 7;30 a.nt. -10:00 p.m. 

Saturday and Sunday - 10;00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

t . ' ' . . 

Huntington Beach Public Library 
7111 Talbert 

Huntington Beach 92'647 (714) 536-548A 

HOURS: Monday * - 1:00 p.m. - 9iOO p.m. 

Tuesday , through Thursday - 9:00 a,m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Friday and Saturday - 9;00 a.m. - 5"00 p.m. 

■ SELF-QUIZZES 

Complete an<i mail In the self-quizzes. The self-quizses are provided so that 
you may receive timely teedback on how well you are mastering th course content. 
Each self-qul2 which you complete and mail In will be processed >y computer and 
feedback will be mailed to you within a week. The feedback for each self-quls 
will tell you which qul2 questions you m.^sed and what the correct answer should 
have been. Also, for each quiz question you miss, you will receive a prescription 
of what to study In the text or telelessc^ns to master the material covered by the 
missed quiz question. The feedback you receive will help you prepare for the mid- 
term and final. The self-quiz" questions, which are based on the coarse learning 
objectives, are similar to the questions which will appear on the midterm and 
final. The purpose of the quizzea is to help you prepare for the exams. (C.I.S. 
Course Learning Manager: Please state credit requirements. If any, for self ft.-' 
quizzes.) 

Directions for completing the self-quizzes are as follows; Mark the be si choice 
for each question on the enclosed IBM card, which Is Identified by quiz number, 
your name and I.D. .lumber and the ticket number. Yoy may choose only one answer 
for each question and please select an answer for each question. If you are 
taking more than one C.I.S. course, please besure you use the correct card. 
The cards are not Interchangeable - not for quizzes nor for ticket numbers. 

To mark your answer, use an electrographlc pencil. Please do not use ink. Make 
vertical marks , neatly/ within the Unes, heavy and clean. If you erase a mark 
to make another^ choice , be sure you cleanly erase the old mark. Ignore the Form 
Number option at the top of the card. 

Please keep your marked quizzes and results for y6ur personal tool. If you have 
questions or concerns about using these self-quiz feedback marerialsj please 
call. 



COURSE EXAMS % 



tn order to successfully complete this course, you must take the coarse midterm 
nnU fln.il exams. J^ach exam will Consist oT multiple choice questions. 
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V 
A 
R 
I 
A 
B 
L 
E 



The exam questions will be similar to the self-quiz cjuestiorts (if applicable) V 

and to tf\fi study cjuestions in the study guide (i£ applicable). All exam cjues- , A 

tions will be based on the chapter ^nd telelesson learning objectives « The R 

fflidterm will cover units and telelsssons . The final wil4 cover I 

units and telelessons \ Please bring your IBM electrostatic pencil A 

to the midterm and final exams (or, please use an IBM electrostatic pencil for B 

marking all qui^^es and examination cards), L 

E 

The midterm will be given at the following times and places. You may attend 
either session. 

Date: Date: 
Time: Time: 
Place; Place; , ^ 

The final exam, covering the last units, will be given at the following 

times and places. You may attend either session. 

Date: Date: 
Ttmef Time: 
Place; Place, 

You are required to take the course examinations at the time and place indi- 
cated. Makeups may be made if you contact one of the learning managers at 
least one week prior *o che exams'. Your score on the midterm will be mailed 
to you approximately two weeks following the exam. 

LEARNING AIDS AND RESQt^ICES 

The following activities ano services are available to you as a means of assist- 
ing you in maximizing your learning and in successfully completing the course. 
Studies show that students who utilize these resources have the greatest success. 
We encourage you to make fi;ll use ot the resources listed below. 

1 . Learning, Manager Hours 

If you need informatio or assistance with the course contents please contact 
(me/either of us) by telephone, (I/We) will be available to receive calls or 
to meet with you during the following office hours; 

Learjiing Manager , Office Phone Number 

Hours; 

Learning Manager , Office Phone Number 

Hours; 

If you cannot call c ^^me 'n during these office hours, call an^ ^ive the 
telephone answering machine- your narae and phone number and indicate when 
It is most convenient for your call to be returned, 

\ 
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NOTE; Questions not pertaining to course content may be answered by 
the C.I.S, Course Services Office at (7l4) 963-0811, Ext. 231/ 
233 during the hours of 8:00 a.m, to 5:00 p.ro., Monday through 
Friday. 



2, Review Sessions V 

A 

You may attend the revlew/dlscusslon sessions. At these sessions, we R 
will discuss' and review the course assignments, and prepare you for the I 
midterm and final examinations- You are not required to attend, but A 
(l/we) encourage you to do so as they will helpful to you. Following B 
are the dates and times and places of the review sessions: L 

E 

Student 



Midterm Re^^lew Session Final Review Session 

Date: Date; 
Time; Time: 
Place; ' Place: 



3, Phone-In Audio Reviews s 

A 



Phone in and hear weekly reviews o£ each unit of instruction. (I/We) have R 

f prepared an audio review highlighting the Important ideaa and content of I 

each week's unit of Instruction- By phoning the OCC MtJla Center at 556- A 

^ 5600 or going to the GWC Media Center, you may request the audio review B 

tapes (by unit number) you wish to hear* In this way, you will be able L 

to review the important ideas of the unit ^n which you are working- E 



G RADING 

In this course you have the option of receiving a letter grade or credit/no 
CLcdit, Under the second option, credit is granted if you earn a letter grade 
of A, B, or C, and no credit is granted If you earn less than a You will 

be asked your decision as to your receiving a letter grade or the credit/no 
credit option at tlje time of the final- You should note, however, that credi , 
(CR) is not the equivalent of any letter grade* A CR protects the grade point 
average (CPA) for those students desiring general education experiences outside 
their major, and should be avoided as a substitute for a letter grade in a 
major field of study. Students are cautioned that some four-year Institutions 
place a limit on the number of units acceptable with a CR designation rather 
than a letter grade- 
Coastline' Community^ollege does not assign a grade of D or F, and the Veterans 
Administration presently does not accept a grade of No Credit* 




WITHDRAVJALS FROM COURSES 



Upon entering Coastline Community College, the student assumes the responsibil- 
ity of completing each course in which he or she is registered* Withdrawal is 
not an automatic process. The student is res(>onsible for officially withdraw- 
ing by notifying the Admissions and Records Office* If you are unable to com- 
plete the course, you should then officially withdraw In order to get a grade 
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of **W" on your college transcript. You may do this by telephoning the 
Coastline Community College Admissions and Records Office at 963-0824. 

Veterans who drop below the required number of units will lose partial sub- 
sistence* 

We hope your experience with ' will be a rewarding and 

meaningful one. This course is ^tesigned to he\p insure your success,^ If y^u 
will do the assignments and fully utilize th^ learning resources., you can 

successfully complete the course and earn college units. If you need 

help or have questions, please contact (me/us) + 

Sincerely, 



(name) (name) 

C.I.S. Course Co-Manager C^I-S, Course Co-Manager 



Enclosures: C^I.S. Course Broadcast Schedule 

Quiz, quiz cards, return envelopes (if applicable) 
Address change card 
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University Extension. Q OM 
Umv^raity of CaJiforrwa, San Diefio 
lAJoUa.CA 93093 




DATE; January 10, 1979 

TO; Students Enrolled or Interested in 
Enrolling in THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 

"rom: G, S, Munshi 

Course Inscjctor 

Welcome Co THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS! I hope you will enjoy the rich experience 
ahead ol us* 

The basic aim of chis self-study course is to enable you to experience a play 
with understanding and appreciacion. The designers of THE SHAKESPEARE PLAY:: 
^elt thac the celevised productions of the works we wi)l be reading and view- 
* ing in this course offered scndencs a unique opportunity* and I agree. There 
are very few literature courses where the emphasis can he on the acted play* « 
rather than criticism of the written woilc, ^ 

The course has several components. The ce 'al one is the BBC productions of 
six Shakespeare plays which will be broadcast this spring. In Saic Diego KPBS- 
TV, Channel i5"will air them on the following dates at 8:00 p.m.; there will 
be a repaat airing at 1:00 p,m, the following Sundays. 



tf you will be viewing them on Channel 28 or another PDS station^ the times 
will probably be the same> but I urge all of you to check local lisciJ.ngs 
because these schedules are always subject to last-minute changes. 

IVior to viewing each play, it is expected chat you read its text and accom- 
panying assignments. These arc available in a package entitled The Shakespeare 
Plays which you can buy at your local community college bookstore for about 
^15,00. I sugj;est you telephone the bookstore first to confirm the availability 



February lA 
February 28 



Julius Caesar 
As You Like It 



March 
March 28 



Romeo and Juliet 
Richard II 



April li 
April 25 



Measure for Measure 
Hanry VIII 
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of the packag^^ since all community college bookstores in the San Diego area may 
not have them in stock* 

The package contains six books: the Pelican edition of each play and a study 
guide which was developed here at UCSD Extension, The study guide includes 
learning objectives, a sequence of assignments, and an essay for each play* 
These were developed by leading scholars and teachers - and we emphasize 
"teachers" - from across the United States^ especially for this course* As 
you will note, our second class meeting coincides with the air date for 
"Romeo and Juliet/' On that day we will make provision for screening the play 
in class and discussing it there. 

By the end of this course, in addition to enhancing your enjoyment of the plays, 
you should be able to: 

1+ Cite examples of the ways in which Shakespeare's text is a 
script that gives clues for performanc<i+ 

2+ Identify major characters, discuss the problems they face, and 
show how they deal with them+ 

3- Describe the varioi:s groups of characters and discuss their 
interaction* 

4+ Identify the main locales of action and explain their significance* 

5- Trace the sequence * events and suggest why the scenes are ordered 
as they are< 

6+ Identify differences in the ways the vario^ characters soeak, and 
show how language - metaphor, diction, verse and prose forms, jokes, 
wordplay, etc* - contribute to the interest and meaning of the play, 

7+ Explore the relationship between the printed text and the televised 
perf onnances, 

8- Discuss the various possible interpretations of scenes, characters* 
and entire themes which are supported by the evidence of the text, 

9, Relate the major themes of the various plays to human experience* 

Ojir first meeting will be in Room 2154, Humanities and Science Building, Muir 
Campus^ UCSD on January 17* At that time, I will explain course requirements* 
I am looking forward to seeing you there* 
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APPENDIX F: 

/lESPONSE SYSTEM WITH V^ARIABLE 
fRESCRIPTlONS— RSVP 



From Kelly* J Tcrencd and Kamala Anjndam RSl R 
^ Faculty-Computer Partnership, Supplement Num- 
ber I lo RSVP-InslruclJonul Capabilihcs. Miami* FL 
33176 Miami-Dadc Communttv College (xAuxiliary 
Services)* n d , pp. 7 -12 



The /(esponse 5>siem v^Wh Variable /descriptions* 
which U popularly known as RSVR is an cxanr^ple of 
faculty-computer partnership directed to\\ard indi- 
vidualizing instruction while managing up to 5*000 stu- 
dents in an;; single course, whether the course is 
presented on can^pus* as independent stud> or in a re- 
mote setting. 

Partly pron^pted by the increasing concern of faculty 
and administrators of Miami-Dade Comn^unity Col- 
lege to n^ee* the needs of individual students* and 
partly instigated by the growing frustration of students 
who feet cheated of individual attention that i^ due 
then^^ the RSVP system was initiated at Miami*Dade 
Con^munity College in 1972. 

Traditional classroom instructional methods can 
hardly face the challenge. This is not tosay that lack of 
quality is inherent to classroom interaction. On the 
other hand, con^;tr*iints due to space* time, and person- 
nel cause a continuous drain on the tnstruciors and ad- 
ministrators' dedication and commitment to provide 
quality ini^truction RSVP is one means of ans\\ering a 
question that constantly plagues educators and Is so 
succinctly expressed bv W C. Brown* National Re- 
search Council. Canada' *^How can every student be 
given the opportun.[> of wlutary instructional dialogue 
characterized by individual attention?** (W. C. Brown* 
P 255) 

The conceptualisation of the RSVP system ows Us 
origin to another system called 7'eaching /nformation 
/V(>ccssing .System -TIPS* whose author is Professor 
Allen C Kelley of Duke University Txecpt for the 
variation in core-sp;icc requirement* program call rou- 
tines* and a few other unique features* both arc basi- 
cally Computer- Based Instructional Management 
(CBIM) sVstems which succeeded the appearance of 
Computer Assisted Instructional (CAD systems 
(Raker* 197|), 

l^.mergence «f CM systems was an outconK of re- 
curring theme in the Anterican educational arena m 
dividualis^ition of instruction. While the student 
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computer interaction for learning is truly innovative* 
and many creative Programs have been \\ritten for 
CAI systems* the originator^ grossly underestimated 
the level of computer-related equipment and computer 
time-iieccssary for wide-scale implementation of the 
CAI systente. It is not surprising that the CBIM sys- 
tems, of which RSVP is one, began to emerge with a 
sole purpose of providing the faculty a means of man* 
aging instructional designs planned to give individual 
attention. The term **planncd** is not without sig- 
nificance. Anytime an instructor resorts to a computer 
for management* there a great deal of planning in- 
volved. It IS, indeed* a way of thinking and a way of 
life. 

FUNCTIONS OF RSVP 

Individualization of instruction for up to 5,000 students 
in a course is accomplished by RSVP by virtue of its 
potential for thr^ functions: 
I. // can maintain a record on each student m a 
course. 

a. Name* address, telephone number, etCx 

b. Personal attributes such as sex* campus* grade 
point average* interests* etc. 

c Students' responses to itens a survey or an 
exam. 

d. The number of surveys and other assignments 
that are turned in by students thus providing a his- 
tory on students^ participation and performance in 
course activities. 

e. The n umber ond kinds *>f responses received by 
students. 

This component of the RSVPs functions resembles 
the rollbook maintained by an instructor. 
M, It can print reports /o students. 

a Scores student responses to surveys and exams, 
b Diagnoses individual student problems based on 
survey or exam performance 

c. Prescribes appropriate* personalized assign- 
ments. 

d. Prods the non- responding student for being 
negligent about the assignments 

Thus^ each studcni is looked upon as an individual 
person, and ts responded to cither for performance or 
absence of it . . 

IN // can prtnide the instructor ^ith reports 

a Item analysis and test statistics of surveys and 
exams. 
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b CLiss-roslcr vMth *iddres>. telephone number, 
jnd JT1> number of ]nrormational details, such as 
c.inipus. age. surveys lurned in. score on sur- 
ve>s (J desired^ e\.\m scores, s^heiher msiructor 
responses \vere sent, etc Frequcney of updates ..nd 
infornution to appcjr o.i this rosier arc entirety 
dvttTrr^ ined b\ the instructor, 
carrying oul the functiorts described above, 
RSVP oilers the follov^ing services for the student, the 
instructor, and ihe administrator respectively. 

For the student. RSVP can I ) provide him with fre- 
cfuent ^ind immediate feedback regarding his progress 
through tests that are no longer a device to coerce or 
grade, but are better labeled '^surveys'' of student 
achievement and which serve as valuable learning aids. 
2) make a diagnosis based on his per.^nat performance 
and attributes The student may be assigned special 
mater]al to restudy, additional problems to solve* a lu- 
lorml session -^r public hearing to attend* an additional 
lilm to view, etc 

The types of messages possible thus need not be re- 
stricted to anaKsis of i^urvey results but tan serve as a 
means of communieaMng with the student. And be- 
cause the learner's needs may dilVer from those of all 
others, he rnay be the onli one with the individual as- 
signment given hrm This means the student has ex- 
plicit personali/ed direction ^ that he can adjust his 
effortil and better his chances for success in the allain- 
iiieni of the course objectives 

For the ifistriHtor. RSVP nicans far less lime ex- 
pended in personiih/ir.g elTorls ihai otherwise may be 
t(K) spor*)dic ui be reliable Instead, computer aided in- 
structional m^magemenl can provide the instructor 
sMth extensive and frequent insight to student progress 
and to one's own ins;ruciionai effectiveness. 

Survey results m.iy indicate the need for a review 
lecture of the presentation or supplementary .naienal 
Teaching strategies can be revised, adjusted, or ex- 
panded to suit .in individual student or an entire class. 
The system thus provides j continuous measure of sclf- 
evaluation for the instructor and the effectiveness of 
the program 

Ab<nc jl[. RSVP means instructor satisfaction that 
each student Is being provided with challenging, indi- 
vuiujIK jppropruiie learning tasks with the behind- 
the-scenes Assistance of the e^miputer The computer is» 
indeed, only a m.ichme Yet it can become the inslru- 
ineni for ichievmg a far more detailed, varijblc and 
individualized prcs^.riptji)n for student accomplishment 
than IS .tttain;iblc atuid the time pressures and distrae* 
tioris of man% a ctav^rooni 



Fffr the admintstrator RSVP provides a valuable 
managerial tool b> hich both instruction and student 
achievement ma> b; ev,iluated and improved Quizzes 
and tests ean be replaced \ ^ complemented bj surveys 
. . . nonthreatening and se, i^g beyond the traditional 
role of repeating verbatim what has been learned. In- 
.stead, each survey item is de ^gned to measure the ex- 
tent to which a specific concept has bc^en assimilated, 
on an item b> item basis, and to make specific, indi- 
vidualized prescriptions for improvement, 

Administration thus obtains a solid basis fur upgrad- 
ing ms t rue I ion— collect ivcls singly. Courses or in- 
structional activities have to be tighil> constructed, and 
clearly defined from start to finish This implies a 
sound academic rationale has been built into every as- 
pect of course objCLtives and evaluation There is prob- 
ably far more autlienticit> at upper levels of college 
management through this *ipproaeh than any other. 

The advantages are mutual to faculty and admin- 
istration. Student achievement, in the final analysis, 
determines the success of an> institution of higher 
learning. Lack of it can be one of the greatest sources 
of public disillusionment 

Student aehicven:ient is in direct proportion to the 
extent that instruction becomes personal and relevant, 
adapted to the student's learning style and needs, /Re- 
sponse System with Variable /Prescription. RSVP, 
makes this possible^ 

PROCRAlVfSlN RSVP 

The RSVP system consists of eight programs sMth dif- 
ferent job as.signmcnts to help the svstcnn execute the 
three functions specified curlier. 

The RSVP system and its programs as the> are de- 
scribed hitherto are just that - descriptions of putential 
withm the .system for various functions. The potential 
awaits activation by the in si an siim> the 

Activation includes I) seleuing mstruutionaily use- 
ful '^attribute" and "performance" ml )rmation, 2) in- 
structing llie RSVP system to store the >clected pieces 
of information under ^pecilied field codes (jicid code i.s 
RSVP jargon s^hich means an allocated space within 
**"c sy>tem). 3) combining the pieces of stored informa- 
tion in the form of decision rules (another jargon). 4) 
feeding the varied prescriptions into the computer so as 
to allow the RSVP system lo print dilTcrential re- 
sptinses to students Thus, each student is looked upt)n 
as an individual ^\\h\\\ the RS\ P system of 
instruction 
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RSVPOl 


To describe parameters 


records 




fgr course — number of 






students* number of 






tests* number of 






<fuestionSt number of 






attributes* etc 




RSVP 02 


lb cjcscribe what 
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course, answers t(\ 






tests* student 






attributes etc* trt 












Store them. 




RSVP03 


To addt change^ or 






delele student 






numbers* 




RSVP04 


To add* change* or 






delete student 






attributes* 




RSVP05 


To scort student test or 






surveys* 


reports 








RSVP 06 


To write student 






reports^ 


Hr Print 


RSVPo? 


To extract d^ta on 
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student attribute 






definitions* test 






statistics. 




RSVP08 


To print class rosters 






with specified pieces of 






information. 
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APPENDIX G: 

FACTORS THAT HELP OR HINDER 
STATION-COLLEGE CONSORTIA 
SERVING ADULT LEARNERS 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
This stud> was sponsored by the Corporation for Pub- 
lie Broadeasting A series of telephone intenje\^s were 
condueted with station and college personnel at various 
sites These inter iews had two purposes, to gather 
baekgruund information on the various relationships 
between consortia of stations and colleges jnd to de- 
velop a tentative list of factors that facilitate or hinder 
the sueeessful serving of adult learners through such 
Stat ion -eollege relationships The final products, con- 
tained in this report, are lists of tentative conclusions of 
helping ^nd hindering factors and a method for con- 
dueting on-site interviews to verify these tentative 
conclusions. 

In a related project, sponsored by the Fund for the 
improvement of Bost-secondary Education through a 
grant to the Ameriean Association of Communit) and 
Junior Colleges, these conclusions will be venfied aiid 
expanded through the development of six case studies. 
The results of both projects should be useful as a set of 
teehniques for planning and operating a successful con- 
sortium of higher education institutions and broadcast 
stations. 

Great effort was made by I^ter Dirr of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadeasting and b> Marii>n Krcssel of 
the American \ssociation for Community and Junior 
College projects to msure that duplication be avoided 
and thjt the projects share information and build upon 
each other's efforts as much as possible. Given the dif- 
ferent timelines of the t\^o projects, the iwo-phdse re- 
se*irch effort described above seemed the best >vay to 
achieve that goal 

M> sincere thanks to all those who contnb^.ied their 
time, frankness, and insights to the development of the 
list of factors that facilitate or hinder success. 

METHODOLOGY-CONSORTIUIVf STUDY 
First Phase 

During the four months avail^ible for data gathering 
(December, 197S to March, )<)79), telephone inter- 
views were conducted with individuals at each site (in- 
person intervie\^s were held when possible) \^hich 
focused on this basic quCvStion l^hat are the essential 
elements of a suitissful consortium of colleges and 
hnnidiost stations attempting to serve the adult 
ie^^ner^ Thei^ucstion >^a^ asked in a vjriet> i}( ways If 
y\\u could begin iigain, what things woi^^l >ou change 
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about the operation of your consortium? What things 
would >ou keep? What things are responsible for your 
greatest problems? What things are responsible for 
>our greatest successes'^ What is the main advice >ou 
would offer to those about to create a consortium? 

The indiv [duetts intervie^vcd \^ere mainly consortium 
coordinators, college executives, and station or pro- 
gram managers (see below). At a few sites it was also 
possible to meet or talk with individual instructors, stu+ 
dents, and state-level policy makers. Everyone inter- 
viewed was open and helpful. Each Avas assured that 
statements >vould not be directly attributed to particu- 
lar individuals, but rather, a tentative list of factors 
that help or hinder success would be developed. 

The consortia represented included a variety of 
types, whieh arc similar in some aspects and different 
in others, Maryland and Kentucky both have state net- 
works, but Maryland's College of the Air has been in 
operation since 1970, while Kentucky's Higher Educa* 
tion Telecommunications Consortium is not yet a year 
old. The Southern California Consortium for Commu- 
nity College Television and Massachusetts' Community 
College of the Air are both eonsortia of community col- 
leges, bu: the California consortium is in a state that 
has emphasized public education through community 
colleges, whereas Massachusetts is a state largely dom* 
mated by private higher education. Some consortia 
represented serve a particular target group. The To Ed- 
ucate the IVople Consortium founded by Wayne State 
University makes higher education available to blue^ 
cxjtlan working adults, and the Association for Media- 
Based Continuing Education for Engineers provides 
continuing education for engineers in industries. Rep- 
resentatives from metropolitan, regional, and state con- 
sortia were included in those interviewed. 

The factors were developed by an iterative process of 
reading, interviewing, tryout, and revision. The attempt 
was made to search for and group elements into seven 
to ten targe categories (an amouat information-pro- 
cessing theory mdicates can be considered simul- 
taneously without ii.idue confusion), and then to 
opcrationali/e these general principles by Ksting under 
them the specific subfactors that make them up. Once 
the initial list was compiled, 1 and colleagues went over 
It to check it fur completeness and clarity. The list was 
subsequently reduced or exp^mded based on the phone 
interviews It w^is lield-tested at a Boston site visit, 
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ihrubgh interviews held wjth the eonsortiuni coordjaa- 
Un. ihe cornmurm) college presidenu three comnunii> 
eojlei!e insiruciors. tw<j piibhe tetcvjsion siatJOn pro- 
^r.tmniers, and the slate direcior of eommunit) col- 
leges Based on their sug^^cstjons. the mler\je» 
t^uesMonnaire was revised mio Jts linal form (sec be- 
low) This interview questionnaire will be used in the 
deveiopnicni of six ease studies ol consortia for the 
American \ssociatian of CommuiiU) and Junior Col- 
leges during the Spring and Summer of 1979 

Second Phase 

The first phase of this stud) involved ihc dcvelopmeni 
of a survey instrurrient through open-ended questions 
Iniemewees were encouraged to generate factors that 
predict success or failure, based on their own experi- 
ence Tlieir responses were rich and varied, but diflicult 
to quantify It is possible that their responses to the 
open-ended questions were reactions to some cn^ts of 
the day. rather than a careful consideration of 
alternatives. 

In the AACJC-sponsorcd research (second phase), 
interviewees will be given a eomplelely scheduled in- 
sirtiment To accomplish ihis. I have chosen a Likert 
type of scale, which allows respondents to rate a scries 
of statements abotit facilitating factors according to 
their importance and according to the degree to which 
the statement fits their own sittiation. By asking re- 
spondents to rank spceit;e statements on a scale from I 
to 5. greater rcliabilit) of response is instircd (in other 
word^i. it IS more likel> that intcrviewcirs would respond 
the same way if asked to fill out the instrument again). 

Respondents will be given instructions on the instrti- 
mcpi Several kinds of people will be asked lo respond 
stale level admmisirators. college representatives, sta- 
tion representatives, eonsortitim coordinators, and 
students 

It js expected that the nK>st important factors wdl 
ditTcr for ditrereni grotips |-,aeh will be asked to rate 
the tmporlance of these factors. ;o estimate the degree 
lo which they are present m their own situation* and to 
j»ive examples of w^iys they overcame any hindrances 

A series i>( assumptions iirc made about this 
ineiho<li ' -^s 

1 ih,i( It ts an acceptably reliable instrument, with a 
currdiittf^n of 0 7 or 0 H between stieeessive givings (in 
<^lher words, that if people were asWd to fill it out 
iwilv. thev wotild answer ihc same Wciy 70 to iiO per- 
cent t^f the tttuel 

2 that the facii^rs listed in the instrument are fairly 
representative of the Iwliefs and experienees of those 
who ciirrcnllv manage i)r parlKipate in m.ijor eollege- 
slation consortia in the ( nitcd States If the factors 
listed tjn' rcprcscniaii^c. and if the rcsptmdents are cor- 



rect in their assessment of the relative importance of 
these lactors and of Wci)s to overcome problems, these 
Items can become teehniqtJes for pl*mning and operat- 
ing successful station-cjllege consortia 

The limitations of the methodology must be men- 
tioned *is well. The list of factors was generated fr^jjn 
the behefs and experiences of those involved in da>-to^ 
day station-c\)l]ege consortia. No attempt is made, in 
the present study or in the planned follow-up study, to 
cheek the vahdny of the beliefs of ihase interviewed. In 
ot'icr words, we can check to see if others agree that 
these arc the signifioini factors, but we cannot check to 
sec if these orv m fact the causes of successful 
consortia. 

To some extent, this is the only kind of study possi- 
ble, for It would take years to gather the data necessary 
to validate these beliefs and experiences. But the weak- 
ness of such an approach must be recognized People 
often misunderstand those active factors in day-to-day 
practice that ir.fluenee outcomes At w,orst. conduclmg 
research by asking them for their beliefs and experi- 
ences runs the same risks as if we tried to determine 
the geography of the earth by polling thirteenth-cen- 
tury Spaniards in shipping guilds— *hcir experience 
might tell them that the earth is flat, they might all 
believe that the earth is flat, and if asked, they might 
all agree that the earth is flat. But that docsnU make 
the earth flat. 

On the other hand, most innovations in education 
have been based, not on basic research. btJt on the in- 
sightful reflection upon experience of outstanding prac- 
titioners In the absence of research that attempts to 
manipulate factors over time, the best we can do is to 
Uy to gather a reliable and %ahd list of factors believed 
by practitioners to influenee suclcss. and assume that 
this IS probably a fairly accurate picture of the 
situation, 

C ONSORTIA AND INlMVlDLiAUS 
INTER VI F;WKI) 

Association for Mcdia^ Based Conlinutng Mucauon for 
iinginecrs 

ringincering Science and Mechanics liuilding 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta. OA 30332 
404-894-3362 

Membvr\htp Nineteen LJniversilies 
AnHi Co\rre<l C oast to coast, north lo sotJlh 
itinvrmuhv I:xecutive ( i»nimittec and Industrial Ad- 
visory Council 
/Am htu^ w Ofyertitioft lnft»rtn*il nieeUngs since 1974, 
ineorp^»rated 197fT, organi/atumal gr*int from Na- 
tional Science lonndation. I97H 
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Major Ooais and ActtytUes' To increase the national 
cfTcciivcncss of conlinuing education for engineers* 
through a ccntrahzed s><.tcm for nationwide satellite 
video broadcasting of classroom instruction from 
major American universities to employed engineers 
at industrial plants and research laboratories 
throughout the eoiintry. 

Courses Offered Over 300 eourses p<^r year. 

Persons Interviewed: 
Dr. Paul Hadley 

Vice President of Acadcmie Alfairs 
* Bovard Administration Building 
Universit> of Southern California 
Loi. Angeles. CA 90007 
213-741-2231 

Dr. John T Fitcli 
Executive Director 
AMCEE 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta^ GA 30332 
404-894-3362 

College of the Air 

Maryland Center for Publie Broadcasting 
Owings Milk MD 211 17 
301-346-^600 

Membership Maryland Center for Publie Broadcast- 
ing and IH colleges around the state, through the 
four stations of the state network. 

Area Covered Most of Maryland. 

(iovernam^e Direetors of continuing edueation meet 
twice yearly to review courses available for that se- 
mester. Approval is by department heads at each 
Ciimpus 

//f>vi' U>ng, m Operation 1 970 

Major (hats and Aatvittes: To provide learning oppor- 
tunities to nontraditional students through televised 
instruction and to offer necesusary support services to 
ct^llegos 

Courses Offered Tall 1978 The Adams Chronicles, 
The American Story. The Ijtng Search. Writing for a 
Reason dimensions tn Lttermure IL plus eight Open 
University eourses through Marylaprl University 
College Springs 1979^ it's Everybody's Business, 
The Orowsng Year^. Europe the Mighty Comuwnt, 
Of Earth and Man, Introtliiction !o Math, From So- 
crates to Sartre 

Persons Interviewed: 
Mr Richard Smith 
Director of Development Projeets 
Maryland Center for Public Broadeasting 
Owings Mills. MD 21117 
301-356-5600 
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Pran Pctty> Assistant 
College of the Air 

Maryland Center for Public Droadcastmg 
301-345-5600 



Community College of the Air 
Bunker Hill Coinmuniry College 
Rutherford Avenue 
Charlcstown. MA 02129 
617-241-8600 

Membership. Twelve Massachusetts ecmmunity col- 
leges formed lo offer two telecourscs eaeh semester 

, Over opcn-eircuit broadeast on WGBH in Boston 
and WGBY in Springfield. 

Area Covered* State of Massaehusetts 

Governance: Informal collection of continuing eduea- 
tion deans who meet twice yearly to select courses. 

H<y^' Ijong in Operation- September, 1976 

Major Goals and Activities: To expand the eollege's 
central mission of providing community service, and 
positive public relations for the system as a whole. 

Courses Offered: Fall 1978: The Growing Years. The 
American Story. The Long Search' It s Everybody's 
Business. Spring, 1979: The Growing Years. The 
American Story. The Shakespeare Plays. 

Persons Interviewed: 
Mr R. Brent Bonah 
Coordinator of Television instruction 
State Coordinator for Community College of the Air 
Bunker Mill Community College 

^ 617-241-8600 

Dr. Harold Shivelcy 
President 

Bunker Mill Community College 
617-241-8600 

Ml Mark Stevens 
Director of Broadeasting 
WGBH-Boston 
125 Western Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts ' 
617-492-2777 

Mr. Douglas Smith 

Riidio and Television for \ earning 

WGBH-Boston 

617*492-2777 

Dr Jules Pjgano 

Massachusetts Ct>or(linatnig Board for Community 

Colleges 
470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston. MassachusetK 
617-727-1260 
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Florida Communitv College Television und Radio 

Consortium 
Coordinator. Tom Hobbe:, 
Seminok CommunHy College 
Sanford, FL - 
305023*1450 

Membership, Twenty-eight eomnianii> colleges, each 
assigned to one of six' regions wtthjn the state Re* 
gions determined aceording to the broadeast range 
of a particular education television station 

Area Covered: Entire state 

Governance' Regional coordinators meet on a state- 
wide basis. Community college representa*ives of 
each region meet several times yearl>"to p(-view 
courses. 

How ijyng in Operation \ 974 

Major Ooaia and Acti\'\tie% To use radio and idevibion 
as alternatives for instruetion for the adult learner 
Regular activities include preview of available mate- 
rials, recommendations for utilization, elarification 
of the TOlcs of the regional coordinators and institu* 
tional coordinators, development of logistical opera* 
tions^ possible production of materials, operation of a 
clearinghouse for materials, and long-range plan- 
ning. 

Courses Offered DepCnds;^on region; for example. Re- 
gion LV in 197S-'79 offered HunianiUes, Environ- 
mental Horticulture, Freshman English Composi- 
tion. Art in America, introduction to Anthropology, 
(irowtng Years. General Psychology, Man and En- 
vironment 1 and 11, Earth Sctence. tntrodttction to 
Business, The Long Search 

Persons Interviewed 
Oi Donald A Thigpcn 
Dean of Learning Resourees 
Kegion IV Director 
Daytona Beach Community C ollege 
PO Box Ittl 
Daytona Beach, FL 32015 
904*255-8131 

Mr Hugh Fisher Via^ President for Progranmung 

WMFI:TV. C hannel 24 

2908 West Oak Ridge Road 

Orlando. FL .12809 

305^273*2300 

Dr Robert McC abc ^ 
Executive Vice President 
Mijum*l)ade C ominumiy College 
MiamU Fi 
305*596-1213 

Higher t'dueation Instnictjonal Tclevislun 
Stiitewide C>x)rdinator 
Station WWVU-TV 
West Virgmui Univers*ty 



Morgantown, WV 26505 
304*293*651 1 

Membership* Fifteen colleges and universities under 
the state-funded West Virgmia University Board of ' 
Regents. WWVU TV is licensed to the West Vir* 
gmia Boiud of Regents: two other state* funded pub* 
lie broadcast stations are licensed to the West 
Virginia Educational' Broadcasting Authority. 

Area Covered^ Stateof West Virginia 

Governance. Six*pcr5on Higher Education Instruction 
Television Executive Committee, with represehta* 
tives from the Board of Regents and each of the 
three television stations. 

H ow Ijong in Operation. Operating since 1975;funded^ 
by Board of Regents since 1977. 

Major Goals and Activities. To service'the entire state 
v^ilh higher and continuing cducitton courses for the 
nontraditional student- 

Courses Offered: FalK 1978— 7V Long Search. The 
Growing Year\. Earth. Sea and Sky. It's Everybody's 
Btisine.ss. Africa File. 

Persons Interviewed: 

Mr C. Gregory Van Camp 
Director. OHice of Radio, Television and Motion 
Pictures 

General Manager, WWVU TV - 
West Virginia University 
Morganlown, WV 
304*293*6511 

Ot Jay Barton 

Vice President and Provost for Academic Affairs 

West Virginia University 

304-293*5701 

i 

.Kentucky Jidueational Television/Council on Higher 

FxlucatiOn 
Teleeomtntinicalioni; Consortium 
West Frankfort OtVtce Complex 
U.S. 127 South 
Frankfort. KY 40601 
502-564-54H3 

Membership: All public and independent colleges and 
universities and Kentucky Educational Television, 

Area Covered: Stale of Kentucky 

Governance An Advisory Board with representatives 
from each public university, one representative of the 
U Community College System, one represcnta* 
tjve^>f the Council of Independent Kentucky Col- 
leges and Universities and one representative of 
Kcniueky Educational Television. This Advisory 
Boarcf is diaired by the Coordinator of the Teleconv 
municntions Consortium who served full*tinie ijs ihe 
C\>unci[ staff member for the project. 

How I Amgm Operation: July I. I97tj 

\\\) 
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Major Cnmis ami A%:ti\iUts The Tclc<,omniu nit: j Hons 
Consurlium h.is been jn^olvcd in nccc^sar) organj/a- 
ttonji jcttvUic^. jn providing telccour^es on KET fur 
college credit dunng the f.ill !>emester and in plan- 
ning telcconfcrcnt-es tu determine ihc need fijr con- 
linuing educalion of profcvsional groups 

Cotir%es Offered Fall 1978 The ijjng Seamk Cine- 
matic Eye, Outen Tag m Deutschlami, Teaching Life 
Si'teme tti the Etementary SihinA Spring. 1979. 
Outen Tag in Deutschland, yew Approaches to High 
School learning and Dtscipiine, Of Eartii and Man, 
Writing for a Reason, Designing Home Interiors. The 
Shakespeare Pla\%, teleconferences for nurses, en- 
gineer?;, pharmaci^ls. lawyers 

Persotv^ Interviewed: 
Ms, Virginia Voy. 

Associate E?^ccut!ve 'Director for Broadcasting 

EducntiorTal Television Authority 

600 Cooper Drive 

l,e?^ington* KY 40502 

606-233-0666 

Dr T^obcrl E Carter 

Coordinator of Telecommunications Consortium 
Council on Higher Education 
West Krankfort Office Comple?^ 
US. 127 South 
. Frankfort. KY 40601 

Southern California Consf)rlium for Community CoF 

levies Television 
Oflice of the Los Angeles City School 
Superintendent of Schawls 
9300 Eiist Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242 
213-922-6221 

Member ship" Over 30 community colleges ir 20 dis- 
tricts, using SIX public, commercial and edible sta- 
tions ;is outlets. 

Area (overed The si?^ counties of southern California, 
stretching from San Luis Obispo to Piilm Desert and 
Ridgecresl to Barstow 

(rox'ernance Each member district appi>inls at least 
one representativu i6 ihe consortium, and meetings 
of all the reps - Pie niiry Sessions are held twice a 
year Seven members arc elected to the E?^ecutive 
CoiinciK which is empowered by the mcrtibers to 
make inan> decisions Decisions requiring research 
and study are often referred to committee;;; Curricu- 
lum. Prtxiuclion. Public Information* and Finances/ 
legislation, lo^ecutive Council. Legiil authority re- 
sides in the ()l!i<,e of the Los Angeles Count> Super- 
intendent <jf S<,htK>ls Tlie consortium funLlJons 
according to a joint powers agreement. 

ffoH hmg in Opvrtitio/} 1970 

O 

ERIC 



Major Gijdis and A<.ttiitui. To provide televised 
-i-ourses for college credit through a cooperative 
effort to jiOlve a variety of problems, from the selec- 
tion of courses, academic advising^ production staffs 
and facilities^ tu the acquisition of broadcast time. 
Provides a means for member colleges lo share costs 
and make decisions elat«d to open circuit televised 
college instruction. 

Courses Offered. Spleen to eiglueen per year. 

Persons Interviewed: 
Ms, Sally Beaty 
Administrative Coordinator 
Southern Caltfornta CorUiortium for Community 
College Television 

■ 9300 East Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242 
213-922-6221 

Dr.^ Leslie WiEbur Consultant 

Office of ihe Los Angeles County Superintendent of 

Schools 
9200 East Imperial Highway 
Downey, CA 90242 
213-922-934^ 

Dr Bernard Luskin* President 
Coastline Community College 
. 10231 Slater Avenue 
Fountain Valley* CA9270g 
714-963-0811 

Dr, Dale Heckman 

California Post-secondary Education Commission 
1 020 Twelfth Streei 
^ Sacramento, CA 95814 
916-445-7933 

Dr* Edward Decker 
Dean of Instruction 
Coastline Community College 
714-963-0811 

Mr, Don Gerdts 

Station Manager 

KOCE-TV 

P O Bo?^ 2476 

Huntington Beach, CA 92647 

714*S97-0302 

To [Educate the l^;ople Consortium 
University Studies Weekend College 
Wayne Stale University 
6001 Cass Street 
Detroit. Ml 48202 
313*577-2258 

Membership. Higher education insUluiions* labor 
unions, public and educational televjMon broadcas- 
ters, university-based labor education centers, adult 
educators 

2(1 
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Areu Covered Inicrnauonul. hc^idquartcrs W*i>no 
^l;itc Univcrsily's Weekend <\)llcgc 

Ci.vername Organizing commdtcc bomg formed. 

How ix>n^, m Operation J unc 2 1 , 1 978 

Major CtiHili and ActiXiUex To iniplcmcni models for 
^ mitki'jg higher educaiiuii accessible to ^^orklng 
aduUs, through ;i;cvcn functions resource sharing, 
sha ing of TV and audio eourscs and related mate- 
rials; faeully and staff exchanges and development; 
co'Jaboration in recruiting; a network of evaluation, 
'^jcvelopment, and research projects ahd experts, a 
* commumcation system: ^nd collaboration m obtain- 
ing outside funding for the above six functions 

Course.^ Offered. A four'year. full-time general studies^ 
program in social sciences, urban humanities, and 
science and technology, with a senior year project 
and courses in theory and method. Variants offered 

' in urban Studie^^ labor studies, and prison studies. 
Delivery tmi^ workshops, television programs, and 
weekend conferences. 

Person interviewed: 
Dr. Otto Feinstein 

. Professor of Political Science 

University Studies Weekend^ College 
Wayne State University 
6001 Cass Street " 
Detroit. Ml 4H202 
313*577*2258 

Tri'State Consortium (Kaslern ( onsoriium) 

Bergen Community College 

400 F^iramuj; Road 

Paramus^NJ 07652 

201^447^500 

Memherxhip. T^^ent>-sevcn member colleges, plus the 
following cooperative members New Jersey Public 
Broadcasters WMHT. WNI T, WSK(i. Suburban 
Cable. Cablevision, and Vision Cable 



Area Covered Originally founded to service institu- 
tions of higher education in the New York. New 
Jersey, and Connecticut area. However, soon to be 
enlarged to include the whole northeastern seaboard 
from Maine to Maryland. 

Governance. Central oftice at Bergen Community Col- 
lege to coordinate activities, plus preview, research, 
and promotion committees to perform specialf7ed 
functions. ' 

How Long in Operation' 1974 

Major Goals and AcUvUies: To bring together colleges, 

broadcasters, and publishers to share information 

and expertise on'(he use of media education for the 

distance learner. 
Courses Offered. Consortium does not collect exact m- 

formation on courses offered by each member. 
Persons interviewed: 

Dr. Phillip Dolce 

Chairman of Executive Council 

Bergen Community^Collegc 

Paramus. Nj 07652 

201.447-1500 

Dr. Janet Liebcrman 

Past President of Tri-State Consortium (1975-77) 

Professor of Psychology 

La Guardia Community College 

212-TR9-3221 

Dr. Don Burden 

Senior Marketing Manager and Editor ofTelccourse 

Materials 
McGraw-Hill 

1221 Avenue of the Americas 
College Division 27 
New York. NY 10020 
212-997-3411 



INTERVIEW QUESTIONNAIRE; 
AACJC Adult Learning and Public Broadcasting Project 

Titit* or Kt^p<>n<lent 
ln^t■tlJ(L(>n 

Instructions: Atldthed are d Ibt ot factors believed to help or hinder station-eollege LonburtM vvhich 
sene ihe adull learner Each general factor is followed v^ith a number of subfaclors. 

Piease read (he and answer these questions before the interview: 

I How impoftdnt h each ot (he tdC(ors. ab i( b generally perceived by members of vour conbortium^ In 
other woriJs, how important do people a( your consortium believe this factor is, m helping or 
hiniJering (he success ot (he consortium^ (Please simply giv 2 your bes( guess about their view s ) 

1- txtremely important 

2- Fairiy important 
i-Neu(rd! 

4- Fairly unimportant 

5- Extremely unimportant 

2. How much activity is devoted to each of the factors, m the opinion of (he people in vour consor- 
tium^ In other words, how much of it is present (Again, make your bes( guess of the general views 
of an (hose who work in (he consortium.) 

1- A very large amount 

2- A large amount 
Hust about enough 

4- Not enough 

5- Oreatly lacking 

i. A number ol sulXdcturs are listed under edch Idrge factor. Considering the situation m your particuldr 
, ^ettlng,rank them in importdnce, from mos((o least importan(. Use ( 1) for most important. (2) tor the 
nex( most important, and so on 

Then in our intinjew, I'll ask you for examples in each case of how that factor helped or hmderi^l Iht* 
consortium dnd how you overcame the problems. 

Thank you tor your assistance; 1 look forward (o talking with you. 
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A. Commrtment oi leaders. Key indjvrclu^^ls at 
various levels, but parucularlv instituttonal leaders, 
must behevp in the value or the enterprise and must 
make a tangible commitment to it 

Rank. the foffowing exampfes jn order ot thetr 
tmportance at your consortium (1) the most 
important, (2) js next, and ^ on 

1 Resuurces o\ time, statt. ^nd money 

made available by station, college, and 
community leaders 



Public btatements of advocacy made by 
policymakers (college board members, 
presidents, deans ot instruction, station 
managers, program directors) 



Special incentives and support services 
bfiered to siaf* members who contribute 
and participate 



Check the importance 
as seen by members 
of your conSijTtfum 
1 -Ext remely impori a nt 
2-Fairly important 
^-Neutral 

4 - Fairly ummporiant 

5 - Extremely unimportanJ 



Check the amount 
present 

at your consort/um 

1- A very large amount 

2- A large amount 

3 - just about enough 

4 - Not eiXHJgh 

5- Oeatly lacktng 



Effort expended by leaders on solving 
political and operationat problems 



Individuals with clout at college or station 
appointed as consortium representatives : 



1 



\ 



1 



B. GovemarK'er Consortia/institution authority 
relationships must be clearly delineated and a 
manage rr>ent system developed ior implement a Lon 

Rank the tofhwing exanpfes in order oi thetr 
tmportance at your consorttum ( I) is the most 
important. (2) is next, a:>d so on . 

a Initial agreement reached on the purpose 

of the consortium, the differing 
expectations of various members 
explored, and a method for determining 
priorrties ^established 



Appointment of a fulhtime proies^ionaf to 
provide administrative leadersnip in 
budget management, ( ourse selection or 
development, personnel devek)[)menl 

and training, inter()ers()nal r<4ations ^ . 

Governance mt=»charwns established tor 
t'ach level (executive cotim il oi 
consortium, subf ortimittees suh as 
curriculum, course promotion, tinar^ces, 
spe<ial commiltees-at f<ijnpus anfl station 

to pertorm necessary functions) 

NiHygntty operatioi^al arrangemc^ets 
c/'^lully v^orked out so ihey can t)e 
e'lfly administerecJ (inlormation on Cf)urs<^ 
s(he<lu1es, registration, a<<esst(i 
rrwieriafs, imiti) __ . _ . . . _ 

Regular sessions ol the (onsoriium 
scheduled lor inlormalion ( xthange 
|;x>lic y-makiiig. s\w(\Va d<MMons 
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C, leanier*Ccnt«Ted Focus. The total instructional 
system must be designed and coofdnated with the 
needs of the adult learner at the center 

Rate the fofiowtng ex^mple^ :n ord^r of (hetf 
trrportance at your <oftsot<tum (1) the most 
important, (2) is nevt, and so on 

a System has ^oec^aj game plan, including 

processes for academic ^vJfninistration, 
target populatior ^s^essment, inservice 
trainrng for counselors and course 
managers, curriculum developnr>ent and 
design, research, and evaluation 

b,_ Each course desigied,as a coordinated 

instructional system, with ail components 
working together to serve the same 
instruaional obiecttves 

c Local support services foster involvenr>ent 

(personal contact by phone or ma»l, etc) 
and feedback (grades, self-study Quizzes, 
etc) 

d . Administrative arrangements designed for 

adult learner (mformafion and recruitment 
matenais easily available; simple 
procedures available for registenng, 
taking exams, obtaining course credit, 
etc) 

e Tdeviston programs offered at times 

convenient to the adult learner 



Check the import aryce 
as seen t>y members 
of your corisorttum 
1 'Extremely important 

2 - Fairly tfnportant 

3 - Neutral 

4- Fairly ur^important 

5- Extremely urwmpoflant 

^ 1 I 2 I 3 I 4 1 S 



Check the amount 
present 

at your consortiurri 

1- A very large amount 

2- A (arge amount 

3- )ust about CHxmgh 

4 - Not enough 

5- Creatly lading 

1 I 2 I 3 



D StabiKty, A firm fmancral and legal basis for 
operations must be established which allows for loog- 
range planning and development 



R^e the fotfowtng exarrpies in order of thetr 
tmportance at your consorttum (1) is the most 
important- (2) js next, and so on 



a Constitution/bylaws of consortoim 

spelled out tn writing; legal/contractual 
authority vested in central administrative 
























_ b 

b . Sufficient funding to cover course lease 

fee^, videotape stock, air tme, pron ^tion 
costs, administrative /instructor staff time 
























c Equitable financial assessment system, 
based on differing size and strength of 
member institutrons 
























d Mechanisms exist for institutional 

contributions to provide venture capital 

iCif prrvfiirtinn nf nPw /rnif<iP<L 
























e Procedures ^xist for wtthdrawal of 

member institutions tn ar* orderly, stable 
fashion 
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Quality of Instructional Materials. Course materials 
offered (television, print jufkx other) mu>t be 
excellent m leafner appeal ci<:a<iemK content- 
productton quality- and insifuctional design 

Rjnk the tolhwtng e^campfe^i tn order or thefr 
inYportAme ^ Viyur Komomum ( 1) is the most 
important, (2) is next ami so on 

a Materials meet learner^ needs, st^uldte 
interest, have broad appeal and attract 
large, general audiences 



Maienais are of high production quality 
and meet the standards oi the station _ 



Ma(erials have substantial educational 
content and meet the standards ot the 
college 



Check the tmporunce 
as seen members 
of your consortium 
1 ' Ex t rem ely import an l 
^-Fairly important 
1-Neutral 

4- Fajrly unimporianl 

5- Ext emely a.imponani 



Check the amount 
fyreseni 

ar your con^onium 
\'A very large amount 

large amount 
^-lust about enough 

4- Noi enough 

5 - Greatly lacking 



MatenaK are stnjctu'ed to enhance 
motivation, participation, persistence, and 
lea-^ning on the part '^f the afhome 
learner 



Materials are designed tor Jlexible and 
<ompatibJe use m a varieiy ot settings . 



1 



2 



3 



2 



3 




Posftive Station-College Retation ps. The 

relationship must bo Uiseci upon mutual self-interest, 
nuitual res;)ect, an<J mutual understanding of each 
others pnoniies and constraints 

fijnk tne toikn^tnf^ evjn?;)/es tn order ot (heir 
importiVKt* iU vour icn^orifuni { \} is the most 
important, (2) IS next and so on 

a Commitment Jrom general manager/ 

[)ro>;ram director to educational 
[>r<^aika'>iing an<i to cooperative 
rt^iationshifA wilh < ollegesr provision iot 
turrit uiar input a( earliest possible stage . 

[> Commitment rrom colleges to television' 
(enter(*tl tourses that ar*^ competthve in 
protiut lion quality with station's regjiar 
[>r(igrammjng respod k>r f)rocluction 
eypertist* ^ . 



Um\ awareness t)t Hnportance ot 
cc>nimtini<ahng Mhedules, tourse 
inrcVmation changos, a> far in advance Js 
pf)ssit)lp . ^ ^ _™ 



loint awareness of [x>liti<s of <lealing with 
r.Kultv ap^* elation personnel in a time of 
liniite^i finances and limited tacilitres 

loini tonvnitment to InirldTng aucJrences 
and ir> marketing f>r<)ducts natk)nally, 
adequate hvd t«7>f* t>etween prcxkiction 
and relea'**^'iof preparation oi printed 
nuHenals ar^d lor imph^entation ot 
profW)iion and utilization plains . ^ 
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G. System Linkages. A communjcation/deannghouse 
system must be established between levels or 
governance (institutionaly stale/ lecjeral) tor shanng ot 
resources. inJormation. expertise?, and political 
support 

l^nk the foihwtng examples m order of thetr 
ffnportance your consorwm { 0 is the mosi 
important, (2) is next, and so on 

a Information available on existing courses, 

on available course devetopment funds, 
and on nev^ course production priorities _ 

b Strategies developed for lobbying at local, 
state, and national level on behalf of the 
at-home "distance" learner 

c Strategies developed for shanng expertise 
in staff devetopment. institutional 
development, technology devpfopment. 
etc 

d Strategies developed for promoting 

compatibility among organizations in the 
system (tn response to the t*ict that, 
currently, different policies exist for credit- 
granting, staff salaries, finances, etc } 

e Systems linkages developed among 
colleges, among stations, and among 
con50rtia interested in tefe^^ision-centered 
materials development and use 

H Supportive Context for Distance learning, Pokies 
at the local, stat*". and federal level must facilitate 
access, flexibility, and outreach 

i^dnk the tolfowtrtg examples tn order of thetr 
tmportance at your corwrtmrn { t) is the most 
important. (2) is next, and so on 
Locjtf 



a Flexible policies for admissions, transfer oi 
credits, <jssessmenl of pnor learning. 
























b Cooperative relationships established with 
other community agencies business, 
industry, labor unions, museums, 
voluntary agencies, social service 
^gencie*; 
























c SatiUactory arrangements wiJh te.}chers 
unions and broadcast Mation unions 
























SUte 

ii Financial aid available for part-time 

distance" students on same basis as to 
regular <iiurlents, reimbursements availabk* 
to tnstitiHion'i on same basis for regular 
^tiudent^t 
























federjf 

e Pt)lKies and programs whrrh support 

drsttinn*" learning supporlerlal fivJf*ral 
level tunfl(*rs iniere<*tf*d in research and 
development on concept ^. . _ 



















Check the fmportan<e 
ds seery by members 
of your consortium 
I - Ex I rem ely jmporlam 
2-Fairly important 
i-Neutral 

4 - Fairly (^import at^t 

5- Exlremely untmpoflani 



Chpck the amount 
present 

^t your consortium 

1- Avery large amount 

2- A large amount 
'3-Just about enouf,*! 

4 - Not enough 

5- CreatIy lackmg 



1 



3 



1 



2 
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CONSORTIUM FACT SHEET 



THE CONSORTIUM 

1 Name of consortium 

I Name of consortium) .director 

3 Ho\v long rn positjon' 

4 Consortium address . 

5 Phone 



6 How many years has consomum been in 
existence' 



7 Ceographrc area covered , 

8 Number o* fuNime consortium staff (list 

positions) 



10 Governance/ organjzalional structure of consor- 
tium What decision-making bodies exist^ Who is 
represented on therp^ (Please attach organizational 
chart.) 



11 Financial base. How ts the consortium funded? 
(Please attach statement of financial policies for the 
consortium-) 



Services provided by consortium (please list) 



12 Legal base What contractual arrangements are 
made by the consortium? (Please attach copy of 
legal documents ) 
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THECOllfGES 

13. Names and addresses of member 
colleges {include name and phone ot 
campus telecourse coordinator, please) 



14 

CdH^us unit ort^mg 
(elecourses 



Cont Ed' Atdd Vex Other 



15 



16 

Averdge ^ or i*^It*- 



17 

Av**rjgc* told] 



THE STATIONS 

18 Names -^nd addresses oi stations with 
whom consortium has a relationship 
(include name and phone of majn 
contact person, please) 



19 

Type of Stdtion 



C<>mmeK jP^blit-kense lype' j Cable 



20 

NatiJre of Relationship 



Com rib 
airtime 



Buy I Promoie 
time 



-J „ 
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THE STUDENTS 

O 

21 Do you have any data on the characteristics o( 
your telecourse audiences' (Please attach any 
reports, evaluaiioos, articles, memos, which 
describe them ) 



23 How do these characteristics compaie with your 
general student population' 



24 Are any audiences not now bejog served' Why' 



22 What factors m a course seem most related to 
thetr satisfaction' 



25 What support services are offered to students^ 
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Directory oj Video i oitrseware and Programs, by Judjlh L 
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MciLa i'iAltge Ciitisiog A Dirti tori uf Ltner Division 
CoUege Course Mtuenal in National Disinhutton for Use 
Via the Mn^^ Media LditccJ by Michaci Coke Mclmantotcr 
Washinf on. DC American A.ss^>cjation of Community 
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/97^ Recorded Vi%Uiii instruction Lincoln. Seb Circat 
Plains N^itional HV Librar> Contiuns Ij^tmg.s of video 
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Boulder. C olo Assotiat^^d Western Universities. Inc . 1978 
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All ihc indj^jdujls lisicd in \ppcndix A. t^iri 4. goncr^ 
otisl) pHMdcd mfi>rnuijun .ind shared insjghis during 
oar lntc^vlc^^s Many ^pcni jddiliunal linic scheduling 
other nicctmgs and sc*irt,liifig for rcp^>rK There are 
scvorjl I ^oM hke tu thank spcciall) ft/r theve e\lr.i 
acii\ttios Kheta Richardson and Mirjain (libMjn of the 
Mississippi \uihiint> j'or rducaiionjl TeleviMun. Bub 
I cmer, reecfulv .4 WIMh-TV Orlando, Florida, 
R^)dger Dm^ ( lark, and Ted I\>hrtcof ihe Dallas 
(\^unt> (\)nimunit\ C\)|legc [)jstnui. Kamala Anan- 
djin, Ned Glenn, and Jmi i >le of Vlmini-D;tdc Com- 
rr umty ( ollege. I.en Press and C tki^i I-ok of Kentucky 
rducattonal Tcte\iston. Bob drier of the Kentucky 
Higher Idueatum CounciL Ted Chrisiianscn of 
K\[T-TV Tenipc. Vri/on* . and Marlena Seordan of 
KCPQ- TV T.ieorna. Washmgion 

The ( \ecuti\e Conimittee of the Station-College 
Proiect ni Aduh Learning ereatcd and maintained an 
open environn^ent for the exploration of open learning. 
Df Bernard Luskin oj Coastline Comniuniiy College, 
.liiek MeBride of KV ON-TV Lincoln. Nebraska, imd 
Piiul Steen of KPBS-TV San Dicgo. California all dc* 
serve thanks for this Miirtm Chamberlain. Associate 
V'ce Chancellor for t xiendcd Studies at the University 
of California, San Diego, provided day-to-day suj>port 
and advice as well We ^%cre ftirtunale in our projeet 
i^llicer from the Corporation fur Public Broadcast. ng 
IVler Dirr made a substantial eontribuiu^n through his 
eX'A'lleni cntujue iif the paper ^is did Leslie Purdy. Se- 
nior histruetional t)esigncr ai Coasthnc Community 
College ki^nald fJross. the author of many studies, re- 
fK^rK, articles, and biK^ks .:onecrning open Ictirning 
sh.jral his percepllun^ .n^d insjghts aU)ut telecourses 
aii<] adult education 

rbis rcp<iri IS only a part of a l.irger project and is 
mcxtricabh \%uven iniu tt Tom (/npp. Dean of Tele- 
uoiifse f)esign at ( oasthne ( omniupiiiy College and 
Project Director ^as a a>,'eague in the best so»so <i 



the word as the work progressed. In this, he \^as ably 
supported by his assistant. Mary Reeves iterc. at 
LX'SD, .lean I luniason tilled a multitude of rUes. She 
conducted the library research, ran the ollice, and pre- 
paired the bibliogruphy for the project. 

Dr Penelope Rich**rd^on of the University of South- 
ern California and Ms Susan GraJTof KPBS-TV San 
Diego are both the authors of sections of thLs report. 
Their work speaks for lUelf ^\ux it does no*, sav is 
that b*>th have becxjme friends and that both pfovided 
much more content to this \%ork than there appears in 
their single sections 

None of these individuals, ho^^ever, should be held 
responsible for the results of their labor. Fxcept ^^hcrQ 
explicitly ackmmledgcd. the contents of thts p<iper re- 
(Icci m> o^^n perceptions and interpretations of tele- 
course use. V\ith that eaveat I would like le thank, 
once again, these people and all those assocuilc'd with 
the SCHPAL Prxiject 

kiki Skagcn Munsh; 

NOTK ON THK AUTHOR 

Kiki Skagcn Munshi is Program Development Coordi- 
nator for National Media Programs at University 
(■xlcnsion. University of California at San Diego In 
ihis position she has developed aeadeniie and instruc* 
iu)nal materials for both "wrap-around" tclccourses 
and courses for tele-visioa, including The Age of i'ncer- 
iwnti^ The Growing y'enrA. Perspatwvs of Lffectne 
Parvnttng. and The Shake,speare Piuys. 4is well as a 
print-based course. The World of Mystery Futiort. 
During this tirne she has also taught iclccourscs in the 
IocmI UCSD l^xtenslon program and is currently the 
instructor for C RL!ATl',, computer-based eourse in 
Instructional Systems Design using the PLATO system 
and offered nationally in egnjunciion ^MXh Control 
Data Corp^)nition 
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